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MORE ABOUT NAPOLEON—MEMOIRS OF COUNT DE SEGUR* 


Ir is painful, depressing, degrading to 
humanity, to believe that greatness is 
hopelessly incompatible with goodness ; 
that the brightest of mankind must or 
may be the meanest ; that conquerors are 
no better than robbers on a large scale ; 
that the loftiest pinnacle of soaring am- 
bition is unattainable by the aspirant 
who is weighted with honor, probity, and 
truth. When, therefore, these conclusions 
were forced upon us by the first four vol- 
umes of M. Lanfrey’s ‘ History of Napo- 
leon,’ + we gave expression to them with 
reluctance, and we gladly catch at the 
opportune occasion for modifying them 


* Histoire et Mémoires. Par le Général C 
de Ségur, Membre de l’Académie Frangaise. 
Paris, 1873, Seven volumes, 8vo. 

+ ‘The Quarterly Review’ for April, 1870. 
The fifth volume, recently published and 
bringing down the History to the end of 1811, 
is marked by the same tendency, indeed 
rather too much marked, as detracting from 
the appearance of impartiality. 

New Serigs.—Voi. XXII, No. 5. 


presented by the‘ History and Memoirs’ 
of General Comte de Ségur, who going: 
over identically the same ground with pe- 
culiar facilities for observation, certainly 
places the personal qualities of his impe- 
rial master in a light which contrasts 
strongly and pleasingly with our precon- 
ceived impression of the intense, concen- 
trated, all-pervading egotism of the cha- 
racter. According to this irreproachable 
and unimpeachable witness, it abounded 
in traits of amiability and sensibility: the 
iron despot could unbend like an ordinary 
mortal, was not inaccessible to remorse, 
could sympathize with the sufferings of his 
victims, and shed bitter tears over the ruin 
he had wrought. Partial as M. de Ségur 
undoubtedly is, we have the best possible 
evidence of his good faith in the indignant 
condemnation which he passes on acts of 
reckless violence or treachery, like the 
seizure and execution of the Duc d’Eng- 
hien, the. treatment of the Pope, or the 
trap laid for the Spanish Bourbons. In. 
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fact, his moral sense, his sense of right and 
wrong, is as strong, as deep, as true, as M. 
Lanfrey’s ; and in the midst of the most 
enthusiastic devotion to the man of destiny, 
the self-made ruler and hero, he never for- 
gets that he is himself a noble and that 
noblesse oblige: that he is the descendant 
of a long line of chivalrous ancestors, dis- 
tinguished by unswerving loyalty to the 
hereditary throne. 

His apparent aberration from their prin- 
ciples is fully explained at starting. It was 
genuine patriotism, combined with military 
ardor, that first induced him to join the 
army as a volunteer; and he may be par- 
doned for net regarding the brilliant con- 
queror on the car of Victory, the incar- 
nation of French glory, as the upstart 
usurper of a crown. Divided in his own 
despite between opposite creeds, he clings 
instinctively to truth as his sole preserva- 
tive against vacillation and inconsistency : 
he never plays the advocate, never tries to 
make the case better or worse, but sets 
down his genuine impressions for evil or 
for good ; and these, it will be remember- 
ed, are most frequently the impressions of 
one who saw and heard what he sets down. 
The guorum pars magna fui is the keynote 
of the narrative. It is told of our great 
captain, the Iron Duke, that after putting 
some one right as to some incident at 
Waterloo, he naively added ‘ I was there!’ 
M. de Ségur might have said the same in 
reference to most of the campaigns and 
battles he commemorates—Austerlitz, 
Wagram, Borodino, &c. &c.—‘I was 
there.’ He was there, moreover, in imme- 
diate attendance on the principal perform- 
er in the grand drama or succession of 
grand dramas; and when not personally 
present, he heard the most remarkable 
scenes and occurrences talked over and 
discussed by his constant companions, the 
other members of the household and the 
Staff, whilst the facts were freshly remem- 
bered, and there was no immediate motive 
for misstating or distorting them. He thus 
contrived to collect an immense amount 
of valuable information, enlivened by an- 
ecdotes: and the style of publication 
whith he chose strikes us to be precisely 
that which was best adapted to his turn of 
mind and capacity, as well as best fitted 
to turn his stock of miscellaneous though 
rich materials to the best account. 

One of his ancestors was thé friend and 
ambassador of Henry IV. Several were 
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distinguished commanders, His grand- 
father was the Count de Ségur, afterwards 
Marshal of France and Minister of War, 
who, when his arm was broken at the 
battle of Lawfeld, refused to quit the 
field for fear of discouraging his men, en- 
tered the entrenchments at their head, and 
caused Louis XV. (as quoted by Voltaire) 
to exclaim that such men deserved to be 
invulnerable. His father was the well- 
known author of ‘ Mémoires ou Souvenirs 
et Anecdotes,’ published in 1823, towards 
the beginning of which we read :— 


‘Since chance has willed that I should be 
successively colonel, general, traveller, navi- 
gator, son of a minister, ambassador, courtier, 
prisoner, farmer, soldier, poet, dramatic 
author, journalist, publicist, historian, deputy, 
councillor of state, senator, academician, and , 
peer of France, I must have seen men and 
things under almost all aspects ; sometimes 
through the prism of happiness, sometimes 
through the crape of misfortune, and tardily 
by the light of the torch of a mild philoso- 
phy.’ 


These ‘‘ Mémoires ou Souvenirs’ were 
left unfinished, and might naturally have 
suggested the work before us, by way of 
continuation, to the son, who also had 
séen enough of men and things under 


various aspects fully to qualify him for the 
task. But the constant movement of 
military life, with the absorbing interest of 
the political changes or catastrophes in 
which he was mixed up, prevented him 
from forming any literary project till after 
his compelled retirement at the second 
Restoration in 1815. Then he began to 
look about for the means of employing 
his leisure hours and _ diverting his 
thoughts; and after two or three desul- 
tory attempts at detached scenes or pas- 
sages, he resolved on writing the ‘ History 
of Napoleon and the Grand Army during 
the year 1812.’ He set to work so eagerly 
that he was speedily brought to a stand- 
still by exhaustion. ‘I well remember 
(he says) that, at the very commence- 
ment, forcing, wildly straining myself to 
compose without sufficient preparation or 
rest, I reduced myself to an utter incapa- 
city for producing anything.’ This is a 
well-known and recognised phenomenon 
amongst men of letters. We find Pope 
complaining that he had been three weeks 
waiting for his imagination. But it natur- 
ally alarmed a novice :— 


‘I was disconsolate, on the verge of despair 
at this impotence, when fortunately, M. de 
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Lacépéde, then living in retirement in the 
neighboring village, dropped in. 

*“ What is the matter with you ?” said this 
celebrated savant. On my explaining, he 
said, “ Well, nothing more simple; it is a 
breakdown (/ourbertec). The mind may be 
overworked like the body, dependent as they 
are on one another, and this is what has hap- 
pened to you.” “And is it for you,” I re- 
plied, “‘ you, who sleep scarcely three hours, 
and work twenty-one out of the twenty-four ; is 
it for you to impute this shameful sterility to 
eight or ten hours of work ?”’ 


M. de Lacépéde, the well-known writer 
on natural history, explains to him that, 
as one man’s meat may be another man’s 
poison, so the amount of sleep which 
sufficed for one might be utterly insuffi- 
cient for another, and that as for himself, 
he had suffered so little from his self-im- 
posed régime, that at his advanced age he 
still composed without writing. 


‘“Ah! probably verses?” “No, prose.” 
“What!” I rejoined, jocularly ; “ your work, 
Sur (Homme, for example?” “ Precisely; 
and to prove it to you, I wiil, if you have time 
to listen to me, repeat the whole of my first 
volume! and not only the original copy, but 
all the alterations, all the corrections! Ihave 
at this moment all the erasures in my mind's 
eye ; yet I have not yet written a word, and I 
have almost finished the second volume in the 
same manner.” Whilst I remained struck 
dumb by astonishment, he added: “ But do 
not, for all that, suppose that I work consec- 
utively twenty-one hours a-day ; on the con- 
trary, I take care not to continue more than 
two hours without interruption, without re- 
lieving my brain by some diversion—a few 
household arrangements, a few tunes on my 
piano, a few turns in my garden, suffice—after 
which, refreshed and well disposed, I resume 
my task,” 

‘I endeavored to followhis advice, and ben- 
efited by it; I even sought distractions, some 
came in my despite.’ 


He had made considerable progress 
when the idea struck him that, since the 
most curious and important part of his 
work was to come from the interior of the 
imperial tent, he must secure the co-oper- 
ation of the man who had been domesti- 
cated in it during the entire expedition, 
and who, besides the extraordinary op- 
portunities he had enjoyed, was a states- 
man, and a man of letters renowned for 
his probity :— 


‘Having resolved on this line, I repaired 
straight and without hesitation to M. le Cte. 


Daru. I arrived, enriched with a thousand 
pieces of information obtained from other 
ministers, great officers, marshals, and gene- 
als, aides-de-camp, the four private secreta- 
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ries of Napoleon, his physicians, maitres 
d’hétel, and valets dechambre. This minister 
was my father’s friend, his colleague in the 
Academy. I had already profited by their 
communications. His place in my book was 
consequently marked out beforehand ; and as 
it was to be elevated by the aid I came to ask 
of him, I had good grounds for reckoning on 
his obliging concurrence. He thought the 
work deserved it. Thenceforth, as soon as a 
book was finished, I came to read it to him, 
to listen to his remarks, and then collect, in 2 
conversation of several hours of earnest rea- 
soning and discussion on the subject of the 
following book, all the information that his 
happy memory never failed to supply.’ 


M. Daru lent himself complacently to 
the kind of co-operation that has been de- 
scribed during the entire composition of 
the work—begun in 1815, and completed 
in 1820; but never once, in the course of 
these innumerable consultations, extend- 
ing over five years, did he utter an ap- 
proving word, or give the faintest intima- 
tion of an opinion touching style or form ; 
so that the author, with a conscience per- 
fectly satisfied and at rest as to the facts 
and their appreciation, was left in the 
most embarrassing uncertainty as to the 
literary merit of his production. Whether 
from the distrust thus inspired, or from his 
being re-engaged in active military voca- 
tions, he had given up all notion of pub- 
lishing and laid aside his manuscript as a 
legacy to posterity, when, much to his 
surprise (in 1823 or 1824), he learnt from 
his father that M. Daru had been speak- 
ing in the highest terms of the work, ad- 
vised publication, and prophesied success. 

At their next meeting, M. Daru, laying 
aside reserve, asked him point-blank why 
he persevered in deriving no advantage 
from so sustained a labor. ‘ But,’ I re- 
plied, ‘if the public should prove as re- 
ticent as you have been, what is the use 
of consulting it when its silence would an- 
noy without convincing me; and I should 
not be satisfied with an incomplete suc- 
cess.’ ‘ Well, in that case,’ he rejoined, 
‘you would appeal to posterity.’ ‘ Ah, 
yes, I exclaimed, ‘like hosts of others; 
but Iam by no means disposed to swell 
the number.’ Very littlé additional pres- 
sure is required to impel an author in this 
state of mind to publication. At a subse- 
quent interview, on M. Daru renewing his 
remonstrances, M. de Ségur said he would 
follow his advice, on one condition. ‘ Out 
with it, then.’ After a little hesitation, I 
resumed : ‘ Well then, you alone are well 
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acquainted with my book; answer me 
conscientiously. Are you sure that it 
would be sufficient to throw wide open to 
me the folding-doors of the Academy ?’ 
‘I answer for it,’ he replied ; ‘and so well, 
that I give you my vote beforehand.’ 
There was no resisting such an en- 
couragement: the long-secluded manu- 
script was brought forth, and read over, 
chapter by chapter, to his father, whose 
deliberate judgment was in accordance 
with M. Daru’s. But fastidious recasting 
and polishing, with occasional fits of hesi- 
tation, procrastinated what he still regard- 
ed as a leap in the dark till 1825; when 
the entire ‘ copy’ was confided to the cel- 
ebrated printers, MM. Baudouin, who se- 
verely tried his patience by fresh delay. 


The process of printing was long enough 
in all conscience. If, at the time, they had 
told me why, perhaps my apprehensions 
would have been allayed. I have learned 
since that the compositors paused to read the 
proofs amongst themselves. But I was kept 
in ignorance of this first success. When the 
day of publication arrived, | hurried in my 
perplexity to isolate myself at Saint-Gratien’ 
(his country-house). ‘But, at the end of 
forty-eight hours, the feverish agitation which 
came over me, augmented by solitude, led me 
to return furtively to Paris. There, without 
stirring out, I abided my fate, when M. Bau- 
douin begged me to call on him. I went, 
more and more anxious. Jostled on my way 
by a double file of porters loaded with huge 
piles of printed sheets, I somewhat impatient- 
ly entered the court. As soon as he saw me 
he ran up; and on his grasping and pressing 
both my hands, I exclaimed, “ Good God, 
what do you want me for, and what has hap- 
pened?” “Don’t you see? Look; is it not 
a scene for the ‘ Arabian Nights’?” ‘“ What! 
those porters who ran against me?” “ Well, 
it is you, it is your book that they are carrying 
thus! Weareno longer equal to the demand ! 
The first edition of three thousand copies is 
exhausted already ; we must have a second 
of four thousand as soon as possible, and au- 
thority to strike off a third, a fourth, of the 
same number. It is a success unexampled 
since Chateaubriand.’” 


This was literally true. Congratulations 
poured in on all sides: the grand object 
of his aspirations, the seat in the Academy, 
was as good as attained; and he had 
fairly established his title to a place ‘on 
that tableand of Fame where, according 
to d’Alembert, the celebrities, the choice 
spirits, of all times and climes are to as- 
semble and shake hands. A duel with 
General Gourgaud, in which he wounded 
his adversary, and a pamphlet-war with 
Marshal Grouchy, in which he had the 
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best of it, could hardly be called draw- 
backs: at all events, were far more than 
countérbalanced by the eager testimony 
borne to the fidelity of his narratives and 
descriptions, as well as by the unequivo- 
cal signs of their popular effect and im- 
pressiveness, 

As an ex-Imperialist he was not in high 
favor at the Tuileries, and Madame la 
Dauphine in particular was wont to look 
coldly on him. The first time he met her 
eye after the publication of his book, she 
showed signs of emotion, and seemed 
more than once onthe point of addressing 
him. Struck by her altered manner, he 
requested an explanation of one of the 
persons of her suite. ‘What! do you not 
know? Can you be ignorant that, on 
reading your account of the unfortunate 
Prince of Moskow during the retreat, she 
repeatedly cried out, “ Heavens! why did 
we not know all this? What heroism! 
Why did not M. de Ségur publish his 
book sooner? It would have saved the 
life of Marshal Ney !”’ 

A still higher compliment was that paid 
by an eminent professor of history. In 
the course of a lecture at the Sorbonne, 
M. Saint-Mare Girardin drew a compari- 
son between the work and the History of 
Charles XII. by Voltaire; and to justify 
his preference of M. de Ségur, quoted his 
description of the Grand Army on the 6th 
November, when the Russian winter 
broke upon them in all its horrors, herald- 
ed by a piercing wind and a heavy fall of 
snow. 

This, his first work, occupies, the fourth 
and fifth volumes of his completed //7s- 
toire et Mémoires, and harmonises admir- 
ably with the rest, which is composed on 
much the same plan and blends personal 
reminiscences with the Imperial annals in 
nearly the same manner. ‘ The history of 
Napoleon and the Grand Army,’ he re- 
marks, on resuming his pen, ‘is before 
the world. It is also my own history. 
Many a time ‘have I figured upon the 
stage, but invariably without naming my- 
self. I was then more of a witness than 
an actor, having hardly quitted the Em- 
peror, except for short distances, to carry 
and see to the execution of his orders. I 
suffered less than others, notwithstanding 
my wounds, because, attached to Na- 
poleon, we were almost always under 
shelter and sufficiently fed.’ On most 
other occasions he names himself without 
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reserve, and the part assigned to him is 
not unfrequently reversed. He is con- 
spicuous in action where the fight is hot- 
test; he leads more than one charge as 
desperate as that of Balaclava or a for- 
lorn hope; he receives wounds which 
make the army surgeons shudder; and 
has so many hairbreadth escapes, that 
we wonder by what miraculous interven- 
tion he lived to tell of them. The civil 
or non-military part of his life is also so 
eventful and sensational, that although we 
shall keep as much as possible to the pas- 
sages in which it blends with history, we 
must bestow a passing attention on those 
in which he tells us how his character was 
developed, and how he came to run 
counter to the hereditary principles of his 
race. 

His education was private and domes- 
tic. It was the best that, after his ninth 
year, his father and mother could give 
him in the midst of revolutionary dangers 
and disturbances. On the 21st January, 
1793 (the day of the execution of Louis 
XVI.), they fled to a country-house at 
Chatenay, near Sceaux, three leagues 
from Paris. 


‘It was said that Voltaire had been brought 
up init. I remember that the Abbé Raynal 
came to see my father there. The theories of 
this historian had just been reduced to 
practice ; he seemed disgusted with them. Ii 
heard him reproach himself with the exaggera- 
tion of his philosophical writings. He repent- 
ed his share of the flames in this horrible 
conflagration, and his having placed torches 
instead of lustres in brutal hands which used 
them to consume and destroy all.’ 


He goes on to say that the Reign of 
Terror was just beginning; the family 
were poor and proscribed; masters and 
preceptors all abandoned them, and the 
father was the sole instructor. 


‘This was to® much for me; the dispropor- 
tion between tutor and pupil was too great. 
In this early age, the age of sensations, and in 
the middle of the tragic scenes surrounding 
me, feeble and sickly, my heart was too soon 
and singularly developed, but alone, but at 
the expense of all the rest, and especially of 
my mind, which remained in its first infancy. 
I grew neither in body nor intelligence.’ 


This lasted three years ; and he wag in 
his fifteenth year, when he took up a 
book of light literature which he had 
frequently glanced over and thrown by, 
and from the first words be felt as if a 
thick internal veil had been torn aside, 
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and as if a new world of ideas, luminous , 
and dazzling, had been opened to him. 
The readers of John Stuart Mill’s ‘ Auto- 
biography’ will remember that the dark 
mental cloud which hung upon him was 
similarly dissipated by his coming acci- 
dentally on a passage in the Memoirs of 
Marmontel. The day after the intel- 
lectual glow came upon young de Ségur 
he was seized with a literary fit, during 
which he composed comedies, Then, 
after a serious semhi-religious turn, a 
melancholy meditative mood came over 
him, when, convinced of the vanity and 
nothingness of all things including human 
life, he alternately contemplates suicide a 
la Werther or the isolation and solitary 
musings of a hermit. The spell is fortu- 
nately broken by a call to Paris. 


‘ The view of the world sufficed to originate 
a fresh transformation, so accidental and con- 
trary to nature was the tendency in which I 
was well-nigh lost: self-love and very soor 
other kinds of love completed the work.’ 


Society was just beginning to revive 
under the Directory, and he was immedi- 
ately introduced to the best of it by his 
uncle the Vicomte de Ségur. Dazzled 
by its novelty and fascinated by its charm, 
his sole ambition is to shine in it, to sus- 
tain the renown of his family for wit, 
courage, and gallantry. The method he 
pursued was precisely that of the hero 
in Les Premitres Armes de Richelieu: 
he fought duels, he compromised female 
reputations, he wrote love verses. He 
was indifferent to the political position, 
ever verging on a crisis; and if he deign- 
ed to think of the glories accruing to 
the French arms, it was to sneer at them, 
and speak of the young commander in 
the full career of victory as ‘ Monsieur’ 
Bonaparté, after the fashion of his clique. 
Yet this dissipation and frivolity were but 
another crust or layer which covered and 
concealed his genuine qualities of head 
and heart: when these were fairly reach- 
ed and roused, there was an end of vacil- 
lation, folly, weakness, and uncertainty. 
His real instincts were military ; his true 
vocation was for arms; although here, 
again, the impulse was accidental; but 
once given, it determined the whole 
color of his life. 


‘Time pressed, and the humiliation of re- 
maining a burthen on my family. Already I 
was mournfully making up my mind to be- 
come a middling clerk, when a last journey 
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took me to Paris. On that day, after passing 
the barrier, a singular emotion, which I re- 
marked in the attitude and on the counte- 
nance of all, inspired me with a vague hope. 
Revolutions succeeded each other rapidly. I 
foresaw one. I could not lose by changé. 
Disenchanted of my dreams, and restored to 
the real world by misery, I felt interested in 
public matters for the first time. I was utter- 
ly ignorant of what was about to happen. I 
dared not ask, but a powerful instinct guided 
me; it led me straight towards him whose 
destiny was speedily to involve my own. 

‘It was at the very hour when, in the Tui- 
ieries, Napoleon, summoned by the Coun- 
cil of Ancients, began the revolution of 18 
Brumaire, and was haranguing the garri- 
son, to be sure of it against the Directory and 
the other Council. I was stopped by the 
garden railing. I pressed my face against it: 
I gazed eagerly on this memorable scene. 
Then I ran round the enclosure and tried all 
the entrances. At last, on reaching the gate 
of the Pont Tournant, I saw it open. A regi- 
ment of dragoons, the goth, came out; they 
were on their march towards Saint Cloud, fully 
equipped, sword in hand, and in that state- 
of warlike excitement, with the proud and de- 
termined air of soldiers, when they go to en- 
counter an enemy, determined to conquer or 
to die. At this martial aspect the warrior 
blood I had received from my fathers boiled 
in my veins. My vocation was decided; I 
was a soldier from this hour. I dreamt of 
nothing but battles, and held every other 
career in contempt.’ 


Up to this time he had been in the 
habit of regarding the revolutionary army 
with hatred and distrust. How were 
these feelings to be reconciled with his 
new-born enthusiasm for arms? his love 
of glory with his antipathy to the only 
flag under which it could be won? What 
would be said when he, the champion of 
the white flag, was first seen in uniform 
under the tricolor? It was something 
that Bonaparte was more of a reactionary 
than a revolutionist: that he was the 
restorer of order, the declared foe of pro- 
scription, and in the very act of holding 
out the right-hand of fellowship to the 
Royalists, and calling on all true French- 
men to co-operate in defence of their com- 
mon country. One of the First Consul’s 
projects was the levying of a volunteer 
regiment, to be exclusively composed of 
young men, armed, equipped, and mount- 
ed at their own expense. The organisa- 
tion was entrusted to General Dumas, an 
ex-Royalist and acquaintance of M. de 
Ségur, who had the good fortune, as it 
turned out, to be the first recruit upon the 
list. One motive that actuated him, be- 
sides military enthusiasm, was the hope of 
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advancing the cause he was apparently 
deserting. ; 


‘My imagination, fruitful in expedients, con- 
ceived that of engrafting my Royalism on 
this army, all made up of Republicans. I was 
bold enough to suppose that I should induce 
a considerable number of my friends to imi- 
tate my example; that this counter-revolu- 
tionary seed would take root; and as hither- 
to revolution had followed revolution, judg- 
ing the future from the past, there might come 
one by which our party might benefit. This 
idea, absurd as it was, had a commencement 
of execution; this is why I speak of it, for 
I soon gained many proselytes.’ 

But he is here anticipating ; and we are 
induced to follow him closely, if not quite 
step by step, in this part of his career, be- 
cause he was then a type of the period, 
the representative of a class, and striking- 
ly illustrates the manner in which the 
Consulate and Empire were consolidated, 
and the old order of things gradually 
brought into some sort of harmony with 
the new. His father, whom we suspect 
to have been somewhat of a timeserver, 
approved the step; but before quitting 
Paris he had to run the gauntlet of the 
aristocratic fauxbourg, who overwhelmed 
him with sneers and sarcasms, against 
which he rebelled and bore up with a 
spirit of defiance that failed him alto- 
gether in the parting interview with his 
grandfather. The old marshal received 
him much as an old Roman would have 
received a son who had broken the mili- 
tary oath or returned without his shield— 
parmé non bene relict. 


& ‘I arrived early, and approached his bed in 
the most submissive attitude. You have 
proved wanting,” he sternly began, “to all 
the traditions of your ancestors. But it is 
done; think well of it; you are voluntarily 
enrolled in the Republican army. Serve in 
it frankly and loyal, for your course is taken, 
and it is no longer the time to turn back 
from it.” Then seeing me bated in tears, he 
melted, and with his only rémaining hand 
taking mine, he drew me towards him; then 
giving me twenty louis—it was almost all he 
possessed—he added: “ Come, there is some- 
thing to help you in completing your equip- 
ment; go, and at least sustain with bravery 
and fidelity, under the flag you have thought 
fit to select, the name you bear and the honor 
of your family.” Fifty years have passed, 
and I never think of this noble and painful 
council, of this manly and touching bene- 
diction, without being moved to the bottom 
of my heart.’ 


He was really fulfilling an important 
mission ; and he does himself less than jus- 
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tice when he says that the opportune junc- 
tion of parties would have taken place with- 
out him, although it was he who began it. 
‘The importance of the service rendered 
was seen and duly appreciated by Napo- 
leon, who, at the end of a few months, 
appointed him to a sub-lieutenancy in the 
corps. 

These Memoirs were composed piece- 
meal, and the detached portions have been 
somewhat hastily and carelessly thrown 
together. The transitions are abrupt, 
and the general history is intersected with 
the personal adventures in a way that 
renders it no easy matter to extract a con- 
secutive and consistent narrative. Thus, 
after passing over the summary of the 
early life of Napoleon, filling more than 
half a volume, we find, to our surprise, 
that an interval of two years occurs be- 
tween M. de Ségur’s first commission and 
his complete adhesion to the First Con- 
sul, during which he was more than once 
on the point of siding with the rivals of 
his chief. His first campaign was in the 
Grisons, under Macdonald ; and his first 
great battle Hohenlinden, under Moreau, 
On the eve of Hohenlinden, he was en- 
gaged in an affair which throws light on 
the discipline and the relations between 


officers and subordinates in an army thus 
exceptionally composed. His colonel was 
M. de Labarbée, a man about fifty, re- 
nowned for his ready wit, his martial bear- 
ing, his herculean strength, his extraordi- 
uary skill in all athletic exercises, and his 


reckless, always happy, temerity. It was 
recorded of hin, that one day, confronted 
by the Austrian cavalry, he ordered his 
men to keep still, dashed sabre in hand at 
the opposing line, traversed it, wheeled 
round, cut his way back, and, covered 
with blood, calmly resumed his place at 
the head of his regiment. 

He was once quartered in a garrison 
town, where the officers of a crack regi- 
ment had practically monopolized a café, 
by insisting that any officer of another 
regiment who made use of it should be 
deemed their guest and regaled at their 
cost. Enraged at this pretension, M. de 
Labarbée, when his money was refused, 
first broke every thing within his-reach, 
then calling for a bucket of lemonade, 
gave it to his horse, saying, that as ‘it 
was Messieurs the officers who paid, there 
was no need for sparing any thing.’ This 
left him with some half-dozen duels upon 
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hand, each of which terminated in his favor. 
A quarrel with such a man was any thing . 
but agreeable, yet one was forced upon 
M. de Ségur in a way which left him (he 
thought) no alternative. The evening 
before the battle, the colonel, who had 
dined, was on his way to the bivouac of 
his regiment, when he rode against the 
lieutenant, coolly pushed him aside with 
a thrust of his boot, and went on without 
apologizing or taking the slightest notice 
of him. 


‘Struck dumb and motionless for a moment 
by so unexpected a blow, my imagination 
was inflamed. I passed the whole night, one 
while in transports of rage, and one while, 
not knowing what to do, in tears. Finally, 
at break of day, seeing my colonel walking 
by himself in the plain, I ran to him and ten- 
dered my resignation, giving him to under- 
stand that, immediately afterwards, having 
become again his equal, I should use my 
right to demand satisfaction for the insult he 
had offered me. M. de Labarbée either had 
no recollection: of the incident, or had not 
recognized me when he pushed me from his 
path. All surprise at first, he measured me 
from head to foot with a glance of disdain so 
expressive, so full of the exclamation of the 
Cid: “ Mats fattaguer 4 moi, qui ta rendu si 
vain ?” that, in truth, Daguerre, interpreting 
this look with his new method, might, I be- 
lieve, have traced this verse, word for word, 
on my slender person. At the same time the 
colonel simply replied that in presence of the 
enemy I could not resign my commission 
without the loss of honor. I replied that I 
deemed myself already dishonored by his vio- 
lence ; and that after having disposed of what 
was most urgent, I could always re-engage as 
a private under another chief. 

‘ He was too much a man of head and heart 
to abuse his position. He did not prolong 
the scene, but calling several officers together, 
nobly explained the wrong of which he had 
inadvertently been guilty ; and taking them 
publicly to witness his avowal, he accompa- 
nied this generous and complete reparation 
with the most honorable words. 

‘The rest of the day was devoted to the bat- 
tle. As for us, some manceuvring and skir- 
mishing, followed by bivouacs on the ice, such 
was our small share in so grand a victory ; after 
which, having to go to receive the orders of 
Moreau and breakfast with him at Nymphen- 
bourg, I returned by long stages, alone, with- 
out money, but provided with every thing by 
the country, to rejoin General Macdonald in 
Valteline.’ 


Whilst quartered in Trent, he pursued 
his military studies with an ardor which 
contrasted strongly with the idleness and 
love of pleasure of the other young offi- 
cers, and led to his being intrusted with 
the correspondence and general orders of 
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Macdonald. With the aid of these mate- 
‘rials, he subsequently composed an ac- 
count of the campaign in the Grisons, 
little guessing (he adds) that it would see 
the light at Paris, and would help to get 
him appointed to the home staff, and es- 
pecially to that of Bonaparte, to whom at 
that time he neither expected nor desired 
to be attached, But his rank and birth 
had more to do with his advancement 
than his military ardor or his acquire- 
ments. Early in 1801 Macdonald was 
sent on a special mission to Denmark. 
‘ The First Consul, who neglected no de- 
tail, recalling the brilliant renown my fa- 
ther had left of the Court of the great 
Catherine, ordered that I should be diplo- 
matically attached to this mission on June 
1st. I received my nomination, and soon 
afterward I started with Macdonald as 
attaché and aide-de-camp.’ He passed 
six months at Copenhagen, and made ex- 
cellent use of his time, as-was his wont, 
‘interviewing’ all the personages of note, 
to whom his position gave him access, 
and taking notes of what he saw and 
heard. He had there the good fortune to 
attract the notice of Duroc (who was 
passing through on a special mission 


to Petersburg) by his ready answers to 
questions relating to the Danish army and 


fleet. But the favorable impression thus 
made and conveyed to Napoleon threat- 
ened to counteract instead of forwarding 
his views. 

At the first Consular levée he attended 
on his return, Macdonald presented him 
as aspirant (diplomatic cadet) instead of 
aide-de-camp, and Bonaparte remarked, 
‘Yes, I know he has excellent disposi- 
tions.” Regardless of etiquette, he ex- 
claimed, “ Citizen Consul, if I have dis- 
positions, it is not for diplomacy, it is for 
the military calling.” 

‘This boldness surprised and displeased 
him: absorbed for the moment in peace and 
negotiations, it ran counter to his views for me ; 
with a severe look and a rude sharp voice he 


replied, suddenly turning his back on me, 
“ Well, then, you shall wait till war.”’ 


As they left the Tuileries, Macdonald 
ironically congratulated him on the suc- 
cess of his début and the rapid promotion 
it foretold. He retorted that it was all 
owing to Macdonald, who had presented 
him against his earnest entreaties as an 
aspirant ; but that it mattered little since 
he should continue attached to the gene- 
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ral; when he learnt for the first time that 
the rules of the service only allowed Mac- 
donald-three aides-de-camp, and that he 
was the fourth. He was kept in a most 
embarrassing state of uncertainty until the 
24th of May, 1802, when he received a 
note from Duroc, saying that the First 
Consul wished to see him, and requiring 
him to be at Malmaison at noon, when 
he would be introduced by the aide-de- 
camp on duty, Duroc being otherwise 
engaged. He obeyed in a state of feeling 
in which fear predominated over hope, 
when, to his surprise and joy, he was re- 
ceived with a winning smile, and told in 
a caressing tone by the First Consul 
that, ‘satisfied with the reports he had 
received of me, he intrusted me with a 
mission to the King of Spain; that I 
should have to deliver ostensibly a letter 
to the King, and another to the Prince of 
Peace secretly, and without the know- 
ledge of General St. Cyr, our ambassador, 
these two persons not being on good 
terms ; that Citizen Talleyrand would give 
me such further instructions as might be 
required.’ ‘The precise object of this mis- 
sion does not appear, but he succeeded in 
keeping St. Cyr in ignorance of it; and 
soon after his return Napoleon publicly 
expressed his approbation in these words, 
* You have ably and rapidly fulfilled your 
mission; rest yourself, and be at ease: 
I will make you make the tour of Eu- 
rope.’ 

Three months after his return from 
Spain, October 27, 1802, he is summoned 
to St. Cloud, and this time introduced by 
Duroc. A presentiment of what was 
about to happen had come over him on 
first reeeiving the summons, and from a 
mixture of royalism and republicanism he 
had thoughts of declining the anticipated 
honor; but all hesitation and reluctance 
were instantaneously /dispelled, when the 
great man, surrounded by a brilliant suite, 
addressed \him thus :—‘ Citizen Ségur, I 
have placed you on my personal staff: 
your duty will be to command my body- 
guard: you see the confidence I place in 
you; you will justify it; your merit and 
your talents ‘promise a rapid advance.’ 
He left the Consular presence more than 
half intoxicated by this stroke of fortune, 
and henceforth his feeling towards Bona- 
parte and the new order of things is one 
of unmixed enthusiasm. He even goes 
the length of giving the preference to the 
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society of Paris during the Peace of 
Amiens over that of the ancient régime, 
and little less couleur de rose are the pic- 
tures of the Consular interior which he 
drew from the life and upon the spot. It 
is new to find Bonaparte the charm of the 
domestic circle, not merely by amenity 
and affability but by putting forth his 
powers as a talker and raconteur : 


‘How often during these late evenings did 
the youngest women forget the hour, believing 
they saw what he related, and as it were, chained 
to these admirable recitals, colored and animat- 
ed’ by an inexhaustible vein of ingenious ana- 
logies, of new, bold, the least expected and the 
most piquant images. One evening amongst 
others at St. Cloud, when he was describing 
the desert, Egypt, and the defeat of the Ma- 
melukes, seeing me hanging on his words, he 
stopped, and taking from the card-table he 
had just quitted a silver coin or medal repre- 
senting the Battle of the Pyramids, he said: 
“You were not there, young man?” “ Alas, 
no.” “ Well then, take this and keep it as.a 
souvenir.” Such was his habitual amenity ; 
and I well remember that when our bursts of 
laughter in his saloon, growing too loud, dis- 
turbed him at his work in the adjoining cabi- 
net, he half-opened the door, and good-hu- 
moredly complaining of these interruptions, 
merely recommended us to moderate our ex- 
plosions of mirth.’ 


Private theatricals were amongst their 
amusements; and Bonaparte was often 
present at the rehearsals, which were 
under the direction of the celebrated ac- 
tors, Michaud, Molé, and Fleury. 


‘ These were followed by concerts, and often 
by little balls, without crowd, without confu- 
sion, and composed of three or four contredanses 
atatime. He joined in them gaily in the midst 
of us, calling for the tunes, already grown 
old, which recalled his youth. Thus ended 
towards midnight these charming soirées. 
Hence arose those absurd reports of dancing 
or posture-lessons which the First Consul 
was reported to have taken from sundry ac- 
tors.’ 


This manner of life was cut short by the 
preparations for war; most of the members 
of the suite, he states, being simultaneously 
dispersed on different missions, and trans- 
formed from men of pleasure into men of 


action. His mission was to examine and 
report upon the state of the fortresses and 
fortifications on the coasts of the Channel 
and on the Rhine. 


‘After Strasbourg, my mission finished at 
Neubrisach, whence I returned to Saint- 
Cloud. I found the First Consul breakfast- 
ing alone in the cabinet looking on the gar- 
den of the orangery, from which on the 18th 
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Brumairce he had expelled the Representatives 
of the people. He wore the uniform of the 
grenadiers of his guard. I never had so fa- 
vorable a reception. After a hundred ques- 
tions, in listening to my answers, having spilt 
his coffee over the white facing of his coat, 
he cried out that he had completely spoilt his 
fine uniform. Then he asked me if I had 
breakfasted ; and I verily believe that, satis- 
fied with my reports and my replies, he was 
on the point of ordering me a cup of the cof- 
fee, which he took but twice a-day, and never 
more, let people say what they will.’ 


It has often been made a question whe- 
ther Napoleon really meditated an inva- 
sion of England. The more recent and 
better-informed historians have arrived 
at a confident conclusion that he did; 
and this is confirmed by M. de Ségur, 
who contends that success was infallible 
if the ill-fated Villeneuve had appeared at 
the appointed time in the Channel :— 

‘But he was possessed by the spectre of 
Nelson. His fear dared to disobey. After a 
hesitation of four days on an open sea, this 
fear—not of the soldier, for Villeneuve was 
personally brave, but of the general who is 
overcome by his responsibility—took counsel 
only of a feeble breeze which unhappily blew 
that day from the north-west. If it had blown 
from the south, I have been assured by an- 
other witness (Reille, afterwards Marshal), 
Villeneuve would perhaps have sailed with 
it, and would not have been found wanting to 
the expectations of the Emperor, of our army, 
and to the fortunes of the Empire. 

‘In this fatal irresolution of Villeneuve, this 
feeble incident, a puff of wind, finally decided 
all. See, theh, on what hung the fate of the 
world ! on a puff of wind, not even on astorm ! 
It pleased destiny to overthrow by this puff 
the entire work of Napoleon, and the greatest 
hope everentertained. So light in the scales 
of fortune are the greatest men, their grandest 
conceptions, and the most powerful empires.’ 


The absurdity of forming plans of na- 
val co-operation on the most comprehen- 
sive scale, without allowing for wind or 
tide, never once occurred to the Emperor 
or his military Staff. He not only ex- 
pected fleets and armaments coming from 
opposite points of the compass, to rendez- 
vous at a given time and place like con- 
centrating troops; but it was of the very 
essence of his plan that two thousand ves- 
sels, including transports and flat-bottom- 
ed boats, distributed along more than two 
hundred miles of coast, should arrive si- 
multaneously on that part of the English 
coast which was deemed most favorable 
for the disembarcation. Well may M. 
Lanfrey exclaim that, ‘calmly analysed 
and considered in detail, it was the wild- 
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est venture that ever tempted the imagi- 
nation of a gamester.’ 

The news of Villeneuve’s detention at 
Ferrol reached the Emperor at 4 A.M. on 
the 13th of August, 1805 : 


‘Daru was summoned: he enters, and ga- 
zes with wonder at his chief, whose air, he 
told me, was wild (/arouche) ; his hat forced 
down upon his eyes, his look black as thun- 
der. Coming close to Daru, he apostrophises 
him: “ Do you know where this}... f 
de Villeneuve is? He isat Ferrol. Can yo 
conceive? at Ferrol! Ah, you do not under- 
stand!he has been beaten! he is gone to 
hide himself in Ferrol. It is all over; he 
will be blocked up there. What a marine! 
What an admiral! What a useless sacri- 
fice !” 

‘With increasing agitation, during nearly 
an hour he paced up and down the room, 
venting his first anger in a torrent of oaths, 
reproaches, and painful words. Then stop- 
ping suddenly and pointing to a desk loaded 
with papers, he said to Daru, “ Seat yourself 
there; write.” And immediately, without 
transition, without apparent meditation, and 
with his sharp, short, and imperious accent, 
he dictates, without hesitating, the plan of the 
campaign from Ulmto Vienna. The army of 
the coasts, on a line of more than two hun- 
dred leagues, was to face about at the first 
signal, break up, and march on the Danube 
in several columns. .. The fields of battle, 
the victories, even the very days on which we 
were to enter Munich and Vienna, all was 
announced, was written down as it happened ; 
and ¢hat two months beforehand, at this very 
hour of the 13th August, and at these quar- 
ters-general on the ceast.’ 


Napoleon was a consumfnate actor, 


with a dash of the charlatan. We strong- 
ly suspect that he had given up the pro- 
ject of invasion some time before, and 
was merely using it as a blind to organize 
an army for a sudden and crushing blow 
in another and unsuspected quarter. ‘The 
sacrifice was made, his resolution taken ! 
Immediately all the Grand Army, ranged 
along the coast facing England, wheeled 
about, broke into a hundred columns, and 
hurried towards the Rhine.’ Before hur- 
rying after them, we must revert to M. de 
Ségur’s account of the impression produced 
upon himself and others by the execution 
of the Duc d’Enghien, which is one of the 
most valuable of his reminiscences. 

On the night of the execution he was 
on duty at the Tuileries; and the next 
morning, at nine, he went to make his re- 
port to the Grand Marshal, Duroc, when 
. he encountered Hulin, the President of 
the Military Commission which sentenced 
the Duke, in the waiting-room: 
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‘I found Hulin very red, very excited, 
walking up and down in the greatest agita- 
tion. This colonel of the guards was very tall 
and strongly built. The adjutant-major went 
up to him, and I heard Hulin exclaim repeat- 
edly, “ He has done well ! better kill the devil 
than let the devil kill you.” I foresaw a 
catastrophe. 

‘I was ignorant of the arrival of the Prince 
at Vincennes. I could not yet believe that 
they were talking about him. However, in 
my anxiety, approaching Hulin, I hazarded 
these words: “ People say the Duc d’Enghien 
has been arrested!” “ Yes, and dead too!” 
was his brusque reply. Duroc coming in 
then, we surrounded him. When my report 
was made, to a short and almost mute interro- 
gation, d’Hautencourt (the adjutant-major of 


gendarmerie charged with the execution) re- 


plied : ‘‘ He was shot in the ditch at three this 
morning.” Then producing from his pocket a 
packet about three inches square, squeezed 
and stained as if carried for some time, the 
adjutant-major added: “The moment before 
his death he drew this paper from his breast, 
begging me to. have it delivered to the 
Princess.* It contains the hair of...” 
These last words were spoken with an affec- 
tation of indifference .whith chilled me with 
horror from head to foot. I felt growing pale ; 
it seemed as if the earth was slipping from 
under me. My service was over, I withdrew 
on the instant in a state of inexpressible dis- 
tress ... 

‘On reaching my father’s, I hardly knew 
how, I dropped on a chair at the foot of his 
bed, saying: “ The Duc d’Enghien has been 
shot this night. Weare carried back to the 
horrors of 93. The hand which drew us from 
them thrusts us back. How henceforth can 
we continue his associates?” My father, 
prostrated, remained dumb; he could not be- 
lieve me. I repeated to him what I have 
written down, and he, revolted by it, could 
think of no sufficient motive for such vindic- 
tiveness. His first belief, like mine, was that 
after this first step in blood, no genius would 
be sufficiently master of itself to stop in so 
fatal a course, and that we must, in short, 
think seriqusly of separation.’ 


Such, he states, was the unanimous 
feeling of his friends, and it would seem 
that they were at no pains to conceal what 
they felt. When, on the Sunday following, 
they met at the Tuileries, Caulaincourt 
looked aged by ten years; ‘his paleness, 
when I pressed his hand, redoubled, but 
his attitude remained of marble.’ When 
Bonaparte crossed the circle to enter the 
chapel, no change of countenance could 
be detected; ang although M. de Ségur 





* The Princess de Rohan, to whom the Duc 
d’Enghien was tenderly attached. The words 
are ‘cheveux du’... i.e., of a man, but it 
seems improbable that he should have carried 
about a lock of his own hair. 
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watched him narrowly during the service, 
expecting some symptom of remorse be- 
fore God and, haply, the disembodied 
spirit of his victim, he betrayed none; 
‘his face retained its imperturbable calm- 
ness, and struck the observer as that of a 
severe and impassive judge.’ It was as 
such that.he assumed to have acted ; and 
even those of his followers who remained 
unconvinced of either the justice or ex- 
pediency of the act, ended by agreeing to 
regard it as an insulated and exceptional 
one, out of keeping with his character, and 
of a kind which he lay under no tempta- 
tion to repeat :— 


‘As to a future of blood, why suppose it. 
Fear alone could drag the First Consul into 
it; and we know that, after the explosion of 
the infernal and Royalist machine of 3 Nivose, 
on one of his counsellors asking him, “ Are 
you not afraid, Citizen Consul?” he replied, 
“Ah! if 1 was afraid, it would be a sad mis- 
fortune for France.”’ 


It would be no eagy matter to account 
on this theory forghé#fumerous executions 
of political Cricut many for pretended 
conspiracies, or for the violent and secret 
deaths of Wright and Pichegru in their 
cells. M. de Ségur states, as a matter of 
which no reasonable doubt could be en- 
tertained, that all or most of the assassina- 
tion plots directed against the First Con- 
sul were set on foot or encouraged by 
Pitt ! 

The confidence with which Napoleon 
planned the campaign on the Rhine and 
Danube was speedily justified : 


‘That very day (September 26th, the day of 
his arrival on the field of action) on the re- 
ports of Murat, he judged his anticipations 
realised, Mack misled by his first manceuvre, 
and success indubitable. Here is the proof. 
{ had just received orders to precede him 
first at Ettlingen, then at Ludwisbourg, when 
on my taking leave of the Empress, she said, 
“Go; my prayers go with you, and be as 
happy as the army and France.” Then, on 
seeing my astonishment at so positive an as- 
sertion, she added: “Never doubt it; the 
Emperor has just announced to me that the 
enemy’s army will infallibly be made prisoners 
within eight days.” This was the rst of Octo. 
ber: the 8th, in point of fact, Mack was com- 
pletely turned ; and some days later it fell to 
me to arrange at Ulm that capitulation which 
the Empress had announced.’ 


This was not an exact fulfilment of the 
prophecy, which had well-nigh been falsi- 
fied altogether by somewhat more than the 
average allowance of mistakes and acci- 
dents. On the 6th of October the Em- 
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peror was at Donauwerth, hastening the 
repairs of a bridge over the Danube :— 


‘The rain which continued through this 
month and rendered the first part of this 
campaign so harassing, had just begun. 
Wrapped in our cloaks, we stood around Na- 
poleon, Mortier, Duroc, Caulaincourt, Dapp, 
and I, receiving and executing his orders. 
He multiplied them. One while he despatch- 
ed me to hasten the advance of Soult, and 
then again to press that of Vandamme. As 
to himself, I always found him before this 
burnt bridge of Donauwerth. In his haste to 
see it re-established on the two banks, he 
ordered me to cross the river. It was a first 
trial, and of the most startling kind. There 
was simply a long, narrow, and badly-fastened 
plank thrown from one pile to another. How- 
ever, under the eye of Bonaparte I started 
with so prompt an impulse that, notwithstand- 
ing the mobility of the plank which slipped 
from under my feet and the cloak which em- 
barrassed my movements, and the storm, I 
reached the middle of the second arch with- 
out wavering. But there the oscillations of 
the thin and quivering prop made me pause 
and totter. I lost my balance; I saw below 
the half-burnt joists, thrown into the river 
above, dashing against the foundations with a 
violence which threatened to drown and crush 
me between them. Unable either to advance 
or recede, hanging and already bent over this 
abyss, I felt lost, when a cry of Napoleon: 
“ Ah, mon Dieu, il va se tuer l” sustained me. 
This cry coming from Ais heart reanimated 
mine ; | made one effort more, and recovering 
myself, I reached the right bank.’ 


Instead of using this bridge,-which he 
had been so impatient to restore, the Em- 
peror ordered Ney to force a passage at 
Elchingen at a large and unnecessary cost 
of life. On arriving at this bridge in 
person he found it encumbered with the 
dying and the dead. F 

‘He made his way with difficulty along this 
narrow passage covered with blood and shat- 
tered remains, when, seeing our wounded 
interrupt their moans to salute him with their 
usual acclamation, he stopped. Amongst 
them was an artilleryman whose thigh was 
shattered. The Emperor leant over him, and 


.unfastening his star, put it into the man’s 


hand: “Take this; you have earned it, as 
well as the Hdtel of the Invalides ; and take 
heart, you will yet live and be happy!” “No, 
no,” replied the brave fellow; “1 have lost 
too much blood! But it is all one (c'est éga/), 
Vive !Empereur !”’ ‘ 

On the other side of the bridge a vet- 
eran Grenadier of the army of Egypt was 
lying on his back, with his face exposed 
to the rain, which fell in torrents. In his 
prolonged excitement he was still crying 
out ‘£x avant!’ to his comrades. The 
Emperor recognised him in passing ; and 
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taking off his own cloak, threw it over 
him, saying: ‘ Try to bring it back to me, 
and in exchange I will give you the de- 
coration and the pension you well deserve.’ 

Finding everything to his mind on the 
left bank, the Emperor recrossed the river 
to see that his orders were properly execu- 
ted on the right, and chose for his post of 
observation a rising ground so near the 
enemy, that the Staff were obliged to act 
as skirmishers, and employ their pistols to 
keep off the Austrian dragoons. 


“ He was not satisfied till a few minutes be- 
fore dark, when he returned to pass the night 
at Ober-Falheim, at a curate’s, where Thiard 
made his bed, and one of his aides-de-camp 
an omelette ; but where, all having been pil- 
laged, all was wanting, dry clothes and the 
rest, even to his Chambertin, of which (he 
gaily remarked) he had never been deprived 
before, even in the middle of the sands of 
Egypt.’ * 

After dictating his orders at 3 a.m. (his 
usual hour) on the following morning, he 
was again seized with a fit of impatience, 
and about 11 passed the outposts of Ney 
(who commanded the vanguard), followed 
only by twentyfive Chasseurs of the 
Guard and some of the Staff. Coming 
under fire, and seeing a body of Hulans 


in front, he turned to Ségur and said: 
‘Take my Chasseurs, advance, and bring 


me some prisoners.’ The Hulans stood 
firm; the Chasseurs, badly led by their 
lieutenant, instead of charging, halted, and 
were within an ace of suffering Ségur to 
be taken prisoner along with a brigadier, 
who alone had followed him and had re- 
ceived a lance-wound by his side : 


‘Turning back, angry enough, it may be be- 
lieved, I apostrophised the Chasseurs, their 
officer particularly, and dispersed them as 
skirmishers. Thus commenced the battle of 
Ulm. It was by the Emperor, and by his per- 
sonal escort, that it was engaged.’ 


Without waiting to see the result of this 
incipient movement, the Emperor sought 
a short interval of repose and shelter from 
the weather in a farmhouse at Haslach, 
where M. de Ségur found him slumbering 
in a chair on one side of a stove, whilst a 
young drummer, also slumbering, occupied 
the other. Astonished at this spectacle, 





**Then some glasses of Beaune—to dilute— 
or mayhap 
Chambertin, which you know’s the pet tipple 
of Nap.’ 
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he ascertained that on the Emperor’s 
arrival they tried to turn out the drummer, 
who resisted, saying that there was room 
enough for all; that he was cold, was 
wounded, was very well there, and would 
remain where he was: 


‘On hearing this, Napoleon laughed ; and 
ordered that he should be left on his chair, 
since he so strongly insisted on it. Thus the 
Emperor and the drummer-boy were sleeping 
vis-a-vis, surrounded bya circle of generals 
and great dignitaries, standing, waiting for 
orders. The sound of the cannon came 
nearer and nearer; and Napoleon, from ten 
minutes to ten minutes, woke up and sent to 
press the arrival of Lannes; when Lannes, 
hurrying in, exclaimed : “Sire, what are you 
doing here? You are sleeping; and Ney, 
quite alone, is struggling against the whole 
Austrian army.” “And why did he engage?” 
replied the Emperor. “I told him to wait; 
but he is always the same; he must fall on 
the enemy the moment he catches sight of 
them.” “Good, good,” rejoined Lannes; 
“but one of his brigades is repulsed; I have 
my Grenadiers at hand ; we must go to him. 
There is not a mo to lose.” And he 
carried off Napoleon, ‘2 getting warm in 
his turn, pushed so far in ance that Lannes, 
unable to stop him by reflonstrances, brusque- 
ly seized the bridle of his horse and compelled 
him to occupy a less dangerous position.’ 


The details of the capitulation of Ulm, 
which was conducted by M. de Ségur, are 
well known. We pass on to the night be- 
fore Austerlitz; when the Emperor's biv- 
ouac consisted of a large round wooden 
barrack, lighted from the top, with a fire 
in the middle. It had been constructed 
by his Grenadiers on a rising ground com- 
manding a view of the plain. His 
carriage, in which he had slept the pre- 
ceding night, was close at hand. ‘There 
was also hard by, towards the main road, 
an isolated peasant’s hut, where his can- 
tine was established, and where the Staff 
dined with him in the low only chamber, 
and at the long only table, surrounded by 
the benches which were found in it. Be- 
fore the dinner began he had satisfied 
himself that the Russians were about to 
commit the fatal error of weakening their 
centre and their right to concentrate an 
overwhelming force on their left, where 
they hoped to carry all before them. He 
was, therefore, in excellent spirits when he 
sat down. 


‘Murat and Caulaincourt were seated next 
to him, then Junot, General Mouton, Rapp, 
Lomarois, Lebrun, Macon, Thiard, Ywan, 
and myself. The repast was long, contrary to 
the Emperor’s custom, who remained hardly 
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twenty minutes at table ; the attraction of the 
conversation detained him. As to me, per- 
suaded that the great event about to decide 
his fortune would supply the subject, I listen- 
ed attentively, but quite the contrary fell out. 
The Emperor, addressing Junot, who prided 
himself on some literary acquirement, turned 
the conversation on dramatic poetry. Junot 
having replied by citing some new tragedy, 
Napoleon—as if he had forgotten the Russian 
army, the war, and the battle of the morrow— 
protested, entered fully into the matter, and, 
getting warm, declared that in his eyes none 
of these authors had comprehended the new 
principle which ought to serve as the base of 
our modern tragedies. He had told the author 
of Les Templiers that his tragedy was a failure. 
He knew full well the poet would never 
forgive him; one must praise these gentle- 
men to be praised by them. In this piece a 
single character was carried out, that of a 
man who wished to die. But this was not in 
nature, and came to nothing; men should 
wish to live, and know how to die. 

*‘“Take Corneille,” he went on, “what 
strength of conception. //e would have made 
a statesman. . . Now that the prestige of the 
pagan religion exists no longer, we want 
another motive power for our tragic scene. It 
is politics that ought to be the mainspring of 
modern tragedy. It is that which should re- 
place on our stage the antique fatality, that 
fatality which makes CEdipus criminal without 
being guilty, which interests us in Phédre by 
making the gods responsible for a part of her 
crimes and her weaknesses. Both principles 
are found in Iphigenia. This is the master- 
piece of art, the masterpiece of Racine, who 
is most unjustly accused of wanting force.”’ 


He then proceeded to show that politi- 
cal necessity might supply subjects as well 
as ancient fatality; that thus, what is 
called a coup d'état, a political crime, 
might become a subject of tragedy, in 
which, the horror being tempered by 
necessity, a new and sustained interest 
would be developed. 


‘Then came several examples, but not pro- 
bably that one of his reminiscences which in- 
spired him most at this moment. One of 
them carried him back to the campaign of 
Egypt, apropos of which, passing to another 
subject more eonformable to our present 
situation, and the habits of those about him: 
“ Yes,” he resumed, “If I had taken Acre I 
should have’ assurhned the turban; I should 
have put my army into wide trousers; I 
should no longer have exposed it to the last 
extremity ; | should Rave made it my sacred 
battalion, my immortals! It is by Arabs, by 
Greeks, by Armenians, that I should have 
finished the war against the Turks! Instead 
of a battle in Moravia, I should have gained 
a battle of Issus, have made myself Emperor of 
the East, and returned by Constantinople.” ’ 


Here M. de Ségur hazarded a sugges- 
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tion, which was repeated by Junot, that, if 
there was any question about Constanti- 
nople, they were already on their way. 
To which Napoleon replied that the 
French were too fond of France to like 
distant or long expeditions; and when 
Junot enlarged on the acclamations of the 
army, Mouton rudely interrupted him, de- 
claring that these acclamations signified 
nothing; that the army was tired and only 
showed so much ardor cn the eve of a 
battle in the hope of ending with it on the 
morrow, and returning home. The Em- 
peror, little pleased with this blunt declara- 
tion, though he assented to it, rose, and 
broke up the conversation with: ‘ Zv af. 
tendant, allons nous battre /’ ° 

After again inspecting his parks of artil- 
lery and ambulances, and renewing his 
orders, he threw himself on the straw of 
the bivouac and fell into a deep sleep, 
which lasted some hours; and he was with 
some difficulty awakened by an aide-de- 
camp, who brought intelligence that a 
warm attack on the French right had 
been repulsed. This confirmed his calcu- 
lations; but wishing to reconnoitre in per- 
son, by the fires of the bivouac, the 
positions of the enemy, he remounted his 
Rorse, and, followed by a few of his suite, 
ventured between the two lines. In spite 
of repeated warnings, he went on till he 
fell suddenly on a post of Cossacks, who 
would have taken or killed him had he 
not put spurs to his horse and galloped 
back, protected by the Chasseurs of his 
escort. His return was so hurried, that in 
repassing the marshy stream which divided 
the two armies, many men and horses of 
his suite were swamped in it, amongst 
others Ywan, his surgeon since 1796, 
whose duty it was never to be separated 
from his person. After clearing the stream 
the Emperor regained his bivouac on foot. 
In passing from one camp-fire to another, 
he stumbled in the dim light over the 
trunk of an uprooted tree, on which the 
idea occurred to a Grenadier to twist his 
straw into the form of a torch, set fire to 
it, and raising it above his head, give light 
to the Emperor. The flame in the middle 
of the night, on the eve of the anniversary 
of the Coronation, which illuminated and 
placed in broad relief the figure of Napo- 
leon, struck the soldiers of the neighbor- 
ing bivouacs as a signal :— 

‘The cry arose: “It is the anniversary of 
the Coronation; Vive /’Empereur !—a burst 
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of ardor which he tried in vain to check, 
calling out “Silence, and till to-morrow; 
think only for the present of sharpening your 
bayonets.” But the cry swelled, and the 
torches multiplied, till the entire line, five or 
six miles long, was lighted up, and the whole 
camp rang with acclamations. Thus was im- 
provised, before the eyes of the astonished 
enemy, the most memorable illumination, the 
most touching féte with which the admiration 
and devotion of an entire army ever saluted 
its general. The Russians, it is said, im- 
agined that we were burning our sheds and 
tents in token of retreat, and their presump- 
tion increased. As for Napoleon, vexed at 
first, but speedily moved and softened, he ex- 
claimed that this soirée was La plus belle de sa 
wie.”’ 

It is remarkable that’ none of the par- 
ticulars of this memorable evening have 
been mentioned by preceding writers, with 
the exception of the illumination, which 
they describe as the result of a regular 
and premeditated inspection of the bi- 
vouacs.* The precise occurrences of the 
next morning, with some important details 
of the battle, also appear for the first time 
in these Mémoires :— 


‘During the rest of the night, despite of 
fatigue, whether emotion or repeated intelli- 
gence of the Russian movements kept him 
awake, he slept little. At last, when the 
morning of the 2nd of December began to 
break, he summoned us all into his barrack. 
A short repast was served, of which he par- 
took with us standing; after which, buckling 
on his sword, “ Now, gentlemen,” were his 
words, “let us begin a great day.” An in- 
stant afterward, there arrived on the summit 
of the mound, which our soldiers called Em- 
peror’s Hill, from different points of our line, 
each followed by an aide-de-camp, all the 
chiefs of our corps d’armée. It was the will 
of Napoleon that they should come thus, all 
at a time, to receive his last orders.’ 


These were Murat, Lannes, Bernadotte, 
Soult, and Davoust. His general instruc- 
tions to them were summed up in these 
words: ‘ Within half an hour the whole 
line must be en feu.’ As he dismissed 
each in turn, he simply said, ‘ Ad/es /’ 
with the exception of Bernadotte, whom 
he distrusted to such a point that he 
harangued the two divisions under that 
Marshal’s command as they advanced to 
the attack. 


‘At this moment some dark vapors raised 
by the sun which intercepted its first rays, 
seemed to the Russians to favor the flank 
movement toward their left ; on the contrary, 
it veiled our columns of assault ready to take 





* Lanfrey, vol. iii. p. 387 ; Thiers, liv. xxiii. 
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advantage of this imprudent “and foolish 
manoeuvre in the fact. Their attack had al- 
ready begun upon our right, which was drawn 
back and refused. It was not yet eight 
o'clock : silence and obscurity still reigned 
over the rest of the line, when suddenly, and 
at first upon the heights, the sun dissipating 
this thick fog, showed us the plateau of Prat- 
zen, which they were denuding more and 
more by the march of columns to the flank. 
As to us, remaining in the ravine which marks 
the foot of this plateau, the smoke of the bi- 
vouacs and the fog, thicker at this point, hid 
from the Russians our centre, which was 
formed in column and ready for the attack. 

‘At this sight, Marshal Soult, whom the Em- 
peror had kept the last, was for hurrying to his 
divisions and giving them the signal; but 
Napoleon, more calm, allowing the enemy to 
complete the blunder, retained him, and 
pointing to Pratzen, asked : “ How long will 
it take you to crown that height?” “Ten 
minutes.” ‘“ Away with you, then; but give 
them another quarter of an hour, and it will 
be time enough then.”’ 


We turn to the description of the same 
scene by M, Thiers :— 


‘The Marshals Lannes, Murat, Soult, with 
their aides-de-camp, surrounded the Emperor, 
waiting the order to begin the battle on the 
centre and the left. Napoleon moderated 
their ardor, wishing to allow the completion 
of the fault which the Russians were commit- 
ting on our right, so that they should be un- 
able to get back from these low grounds in 
which they were seen engaging. At last the 
sun appeared, and dissipating the mists, inun- 
dated this vast field of battle with light. It 
was the sun of Austerlitz, the sun whose re- 
collection, retraced so many times to the pre- 
sent generation, will doubtless never be for- 
gotten by future generations. The heights of 
Pratzen were getting stripped of troops. The 
Russians executing the plan agreed upon, had 
descended into the bed of the Goldbach to 
take possession of the villages situated along 
this rivulet. Napoleon then gave the signal 
of attack, and his marshals galloped off to 
place themselves at the head of their respec- 
tive corps.’ 


The plateau was carried and the Rus- 
sian army cut in two, when a gallant at- 
tempt was made by the Russian cavalry 
of the Guard to redeem the battle by re- 
taking Pratzen. M. de Ségur was at the 
Emperor’s side when they made their 
charge: 


‘It was so impetuous that the two battalions 
of Vandamme’s left were crushed. One of 
them only recovered enough to make off at a 
run, with the loss of their eagle and most of 


their arms. They were nearly passing over 
us and over Napoleon: our efforts to stop 
them were vain: the poor devils had lost their 
heads: their only answer to our reproaches 
for their abandonment of the field of battle 
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and their Emperor was by the cry “ Vive 
/’Empereur I” which they uttered mechanically 
whilst accelerating their pace. Napoleon 
smiled with pity: then with a gesture of con- 
tempt, he said,“ Let them go,” and calm in 
the midst of the mélée, he dispatched Rapp 
to bring up the cavalry of his Guard.’ 


The encounter between the French and 
Russian calvary of the Guard was the 
turning-point. The Russians were driven 
a second time from the plateau, and the 
victory was complete :— 


‘Rapp returned alone on the gallop, with 
his head erect, his eyes on fire, his sabre and 
forehead covered with blood, such, in fact, as 
a celebrated picture represents him,* but with 
this difference, that there avere there, close to 
Napoleon, neither wrecks of battle, nor broken 
cannon, nor dead bodies, nor the numerous 
staff with which the painter has surrounded 
him. The soil trodden down by the com- 
batants was bare. On this summit, the Em- 
peror was two or three paces in advance of 
us: Berthier by his side, and behind, Caulain- 
court, Lebrun, Thiard, and myself. The foot- 
guards, the very squadron on service, were at 
some distance in the rear. The other officers 
were dispersed along the whole line. Rapp, 
on coming up, said in a loud voice: “Sire, I 
have made bold to take your Chasseurs: we 
have overthrown, crushed, the Russian Guard, 
and taken their artillery.” “It is well done, 
I saw it,” remarked the Emperor; “but you 
are wounded.” “It is nothing, a mere 
scratch,” replied Rapp; and he resumed his 
place in the middle of us. Savary then com- 
ing up at a foot’s pace, showed us his Turkish 
sabre, broken, he said, in the same charge by 
which Rapp had just immortalized himself: 
but Rapp, who detested him, happening to be 
near me at the moment, disputed this fact ; 
and as he was still all onfire, he told me a 
good deal more about it.’ 


Savary has maintained a discreet si- 
lence on this subject in his ‘ Memoirs.’ 
M. Thiers merely says that the Emperor, 
surrounded by his Staff, received Rapp, 
covered with blood, and gave him the 
most striking tokens of satisfaction. 
Painters in general may be excused for 
inventing accessories; but historical pic- 
tures should be true, or they may aid in 
the falsification of history. Thus Maclise’s 
fresco in the Houses of Parliament, which 
places the meeting of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Bliicher after Waterloo at La 
Belle Alliance, will certainly be cited to 
prove that the Prussians had a greater share 

**The Battle of Austerlitz,’ painted by 
Gerard in 1810. It is said that Napoleon was 
in the habit of sending people to see it as an 


exact representation: ‘ A/lez voir comme nous 
tions, est parfait, 
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in the battle than we can possibly concede 
to them. The meeting really took place 
at the Maison du Roi or Matson Rouge, be- 
tween two and three miles from the battle- 
field. 

The battle of Austerlitz ended about 
four; and the Emperor was occupied till 
long after nightfall. in going over the field 
and looking after the wounded, frequently 
stopping whilst Ywan and his Mamelouk 
administered brandy from his own flask :-— 


‘It was ten before he took up his quarters 
for the night in the mean post-house of Po- 
sorsitz. He supped on the provisions which 
the soldiers brought him from the neighbor- 
ing bivouacs, stopping every moment, and 
sending order upon order to collect the 
wounded and have them carried to the ambu- 
lances. It was there, that finding Rapp, with 
the wound in his forehead, he said to him, 
“Tt is an additional quarter of nobility; I 
know of none more illustrious.”’ 


It is difficult to understand how the 
line of retreat of a numerous body of 
troops can be matter of doubt, yet for two 
days after the battle of Ligny, Napoleon 
was uncertain what direction the Prussian 
army had taken, and the morning after 
Austerlitz he was similarly at a loss. De- 
ceived by Murat, he pushed the pursuit in 
the wrong direction for some hours; but 
before the day closed, the Emperor of 
Austria had sent to notify @is abandon- 
ment of the coalition, and to demand an 
armistice, an interview, and peace.* A 
suspension of arms was granted—the 
more readily because a portion of the 
French army might have been compro- 
mised by the continuation of hostilities ; 
and about 10 A.M. on the morning of the 
4th, Napoleon, surrounded by his suite, 
galloped along the Hungary road till he 
reached a rising ground above Urchutz, 
overlooking a valley, one side of which 
was occupied by the French Guard, and 
the opposite by the remains of the Aus- 
trian troops. Here he pulled up, and or- 
dered M. de Ségur to descend into the 
low ground and have a fire lighted by the 
Chasseurs. A tree, cut down the night 
before by the Russians, about ten . paces 
on the left from the main road, indicated 
a suitable spot :— 


‘It was there that I established. this. cele- 


* M. Thiers states that Prince John of 
Liechtenstein was sent directly after the bat- 
tle, and had an interview with Napoleon that 
same evening at the post-house. 
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brated bivouac, where the interview of the two 
Emperors was about to take place. The fire 
was lighted ; Napoleon had just put foot to 
ground : several of his Chasseurs were emu- 
lously carpeting the ground with straw ; others 
were fixing a plank of the felled tree for the 
two Emperors to sit upon; when, smiling at 
all these preparations, he said to me: “ There, 
that will do,—and it took six months to regu- 
late the ceremonial of the interview between 
Francis I. and Charles V.!”’ 


Treating as an ungenerous fiction the 
statement m one of Napoleon’s bulletins 
to the effect that the Russian army was 
completely at his mercy when he granted 
the armistice, M. Lanfrey adds that the 
same might be said of the words which he 
puts into the mouth of the Emperor of 
Austria in the recital of the interview . 
‘France is in the right in her quarrel with 
England. The English are traders who 
set fire to the Continent to secure the com- 
merce of the world.’ But if these were 
not the exact expressions, they do not 
differ substantially from what M. de Ségur 
overheard. After contrasting the cold in- 
expressive air and look of the Austrian 
Emperor with the cordial address and 
manner of Napoleon when they met, he 
continues :— 


‘His (the Austrian Emperor's) first words, 
however, were appropriate : he hoped, he said, 
that our Emperor would appreciate the step 
he had first@aken to accelerate the general 
peace. But immediately, with a strange and 
obviously forced smile, he added: “ Well, so 
you wish to strip me, to deprive me of my 
States?” To some words of Napoleon, he re- 
plied ; “The English! ah, they are dealers in 
human flesh.” We did not hear any more, 
having remained on the road with the Austrian 
officers, ten paces from the two monarchs and 
Prince de Liechtenstein, the only person ad 
mitted te the conference. But it was easy for 
us to see that it was especially Liechtenstein 
who sustained the discussion.’ 


Napoleon’s last words, uttered in a 
raised voice, were : ‘So your Majesty pro- 
mises me not to recommence the war.’ 
Francis II. replied, that he swore it, and 
would keep faith. They then embraced 
and separated. Napoleon's first words on 
remounting his horse were: ‘We shall 
soon see Paris again ; the peace is as good 
as made.’ But on his way back to Auster- 
litz, after despatching Savary to arrange 
with thetwo Emperors, he became uneasy 
and thoughtful, and exclaimed with bitter- 
ness, that ‘it was impossible to trust to 
these promises ; that they had given him 
a lesson~he should never forget; that 
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henceforth he would always have four 
hundred thousand men under arms!’ 

When this peace was concluded, M. de 
Ségur’s eagerness for active service, and,wish 
to visit Italy, led him to solicit the appoint- 
ment of aide-de-camp to King Joseph ; and 
he acted as a sort of military adviser to 
that unmilitary monarch in the campaign 
undertaken to conquer the newly-acquired 
kingdom of Naples. When the conquest 
was complete by the capture of Gaeta, M. 
de Ségur became equally eager to return 
to Paris; and persisted in the intention, 
notwithstanding the most flattering offers 
and entreaties from King Joseph. His 
accounts of his parting interview with Jo- 
seph and first colloquy on his return with 
Napoleon, are full of curious and charac- 
teristic matter, on which we cannot afford 
space to dwell. In reference to this collo- 
quy, after stating that its tone of kindness 
towards himself was quite paternal, he 
adds :— 


‘I will only repeat the last words, because 
they prove that the Emperor was then far from 
believing in the aggression, though so near, of 
the King of Prussia. These were: ‘‘ Rest 
yourself, then, and marry; there is time for all 
things, and there is no question whatever 
about war!" Six weeks later, however, and 
married, I rejoined him at Wurtzbourg ; pass- 
ing thus, without more repose, from the cam- 
paigns of Ulm, Austerlitz, and Naples, to those 
of Prussia and Poland.’ 

We are disposed to give the’ Emperor 
full credit for good faith in thus negativing 
all immediate expectation of a renewal of 
hostilities ; for no one could have calculat- 
ed on the degree of fatuity which hurried 
the Prussians into a declaration of war at 
the most ill-chosen time, with divided 
councils, without allies, with an army led 
by incompetent commanders, who confi- 
dently relied on the traditional (and mis- 
understood) tactics of the great Frederic. 
There is nothing like it in history, except 
the fatuity of the French in declaring war 
against Germany in 1870; when the par- 
allel is complete, even as regards the illus- 
trious personages who were most instru- 
mental in accelerating the catastrophe, as 
well as the want of preparation, the pre- 
sumption and incapacity of the chiefs, and 
the sudden collapse of spirit and energy 
under the ensuing catastrophe. In fact, 
the positions were exactly reversed; and 
it looked as if the two nations had under- 
gone an entire transformation of character 
to fit them for an exchange of parts. 
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Napoleon saw his advantage, and fore- 
told that the war (of 1806) would be nei- 
ther costly nor long. 


‘It is certain, that before his departure from 
Paris, on the 24th September, he announced 
the annihilation of the Prussian army towards 
the 15th of the following month, and that he 
designated Clark as Governor of Berlin 
towards the end of October. Daru, from 
whom I have these facts, of which he was 
witness, added that at Mayence, the 2nd 
October, when he demanded the order for 
the 7Zrésor (the military chest), to follow, 
Napoleon replied that the Treasurer would 
suffice. The 7résor remained in France. 
The Emperor reckoned so much on the plun- 
der of Prussia, that he carried with him only 
80,000 francs, to keep and pay two hundred 
thousand men.’ 


What is commonly called the battle of 
Jena, consisted of two battles; and M. de 
Ségur fully confirms the charge brought by 
M. Lanfrey against Napoleon of purposely 
confounding them, with the view of mono- 
polising the glory. On the night of the 
13th, the night after the battle, he was 
quartered in an inn, and sleeping in a 
common inn bed. 


‘He was not then surrounded by all those 
comforts which subsequently contributed to 
make war less fatiguing to him, and perhaps 
too easy. I entered (at midnight), lamp in 
hand, and approached his bed. In an instant 
the dull light of this lamp woke him from a 
deep sleep, for he could endure no light at 
night, and the feeblest glimmer was enough to 
prevent him from sleeping.’ 


After listening to M. de Ségur’s report, 

e asked whether no cannonade had been 
heard towards Weimar, remarking, that a 
Considerable affair must have occurred in 
that direction. Two hours afterwards he 
was awakened again by Bourke, an officer 
of Davoust’s, who came to announce the 
victory of Auerstiidt, a victory so indepen- 
dent of Jena, that eight or ten hours after 
its conclusion the Emperor knew nothing 
of it. 


‘ There is ground for astonishment, therefore, 
if, in the following bulletin, it was his pleasure 
to confound this victory with his own. It was 
especially at Auerstidt, and by one of his lieu- 
tenants, that, three times more numerous, the 
élite of the Prussian troops, with their most 
renowned generals, their princes and their 
king, had been annihilated ; whilst at Jena, the 
Emperor, as strong as the enemy, found he 
had only conquered two lieutenants, whom he 
had surprised separated from the rest. The 
glory was too disproportioned to be avowed 
before the world by him who lived on glory.’ 
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All that can be urged in excuse for this 
mystification is, that the success of both 
battles was conjointly owing to his strate- 
gy: this is the view apparently taken by 
M. Thiers; but what are we to think of 
the portentous audacity of the statement 
that he had 80,000 men before him, whilst 
Davoust had only to encounter 50,000, a 
statement which, after being published in 
a bulletin, was regularly recorded in the 
archives of the War Office. 

The same night during which he was 
twice disturbed, he had made inquiries 
about a numerous body of Saxon prison- 
ers : 


‘I afterwards ascertained that they had de. 
filed before him whilst, stretched on the 
ground with his maps,he was marking out to 
Berthier those bold movements which followed 
his victory. He was so overcome by fatigue 
that, in the middle of this work, he fell asleep. 
His Grenadiers saw it, and, on a sign from 
Marshal Lefebvre, they silently formed round 
him ; thus protecting the sleep of their Empe- 
ror on the ground where he had just treated 
them to so splendid a spectacle !’ 


This illustrates some remarks of Napo- 
leon at St. Helena, when he censured what 
he called historical silliness (niaiseries) on 
the part of historians who judged ill of 
men and events. ‘It was wrong, for ex- 
ample, to expatiate on the calmness of 
Alexander, Cesar, and others, for having 
slept on the eve of a battle. There are 
none of our soldiers, of our generals, who 
have not repeated this marvel twenty 
times, and nearly all the heroism lay in the 
foregoing fatigue.’ M. de Ségur describes 
him passing the night before Wagram, 
within reach of the enemy, on the alert, 
the horses bridled. 


‘The Emperor was in the middle of his 
Guard. A spread mantle served him for 
tent. He slept under it scarcely three or four 
hours, but as profoundly as usual. It was ne- 
cessary to wake him in the morning. This 
will excite no astonishment if we reflect that 
at these critical moments history shows us 
hardly any great men without sleep or appe- 
tite; not that robust health is indispensable 
to these great actions, but rather because they 
require elevated and firm characters which 
maintain their calm.’ 


Condé was an excellent sleeper: so was 
the Duke of Wellington: so was Pitt, till 
his health became fatally shattered ;* and 





* Striking instances are given by Lord 
Stanhope: ‘ Life of Pitt,’ vol. iii. p. 39, and 
‘ Life of Condé,’ p. 18. We have heard the 
late Earl of Westmoreland relate that the 
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the power or habit is quite as essential in 
civil as in military affairs, for without it 
both mind and body must prove unequal 
to a strain. One striking exception was 
Nelson, who, when everything was ready 
for the attack on Copenhagen, and he was 
only waiting for a wind, was with difficul- 
ty persuaded to attempt an hour or two of 
rest. He allowed his cot to be placed on 
the deck and lay down on it, but never 
closed his eyes a moment ; and at brief in- 
tervals during some hours, kept anxiously 
inquiring about the wind. Napoleon or 
Wellington would have ordered himself to 
be called when the wind was favorable, 
and gone quietly to sleep. Yet Nelson 
was a hero in the brightest acceptation of 
the word— 
‘The fiery spirit working out its way, 
Fretted the puny body to decay.’ 


At Wagram there was a time when the 
French left was routed, and the artillery of 
Boudet taken. Intelligence of this disas- 


ter and of the threatening advance of the 
Austrian right to operate on the French 
rear being brought by one of Massena’s 
aides-de-camp, the Emperor remained si- 
lent, impassive, as if he had heard nothing, 
with looks fixed on the opposite side, on 


Neusiedl and Davoust. It was not till he 
saw the fire of Davoust, and his victorious 
right wing pass the high tower of this vil- 
lage, that he turned to the aide-de-camp : 
‘ Boudet’s artillery is taken. Well, it was 
there to be taken. Go and tell Massena 
that the battle is won.’ It was then far 
from won ; a desperate effort was required 
to redeem it, and he was obliged to order 
up his reserve, to which he never resorted 
except in the last emergency. 


‘Having given this order, confident of its 
execution by Lauriston, Davoust, and d’Abo- 
ville, and sure of its effect, tranquillised, more- 
over, by the progress of Davoust and our 
right wing, Napoleon alighted, and that which 
will astonish, but is certain, is that, calling 
Rustan (the Mamelouk), he caused his bear- 
skin to be spread out, stretched himself upon 





Duke, on arriving before St. Sebastian, was 
informed that the breaching batteries would 
not open for two hours. ‘Then,’ said he, 
turning to his aide-de-camp, ‘the best thing 
we can do, Burghersh, is to go to sleep.’ He 
got off his horse, slipped into a trench, sat 
down with his back against the side, and was 
asleep in an instant. ‘I was only too glad,’ 
added Lord Westmoreland, ‘to follow his 
example.’ 
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it, and fell into a deep sleep! This sleep had 
already lasted nearly twenty minutes, and was 
beginning to create disquiet, when he awoke, 
without surprise, without eagerness to know 
what had come to pass during this absence of 
his consciousness. We could even see, by 
the direction of his first look, and by the 
orders which he redoubled, that he resumed, 
or rather followed, his train of thought as if it 
had undergone no interruption.’ 


The connection of subject has led us to 
neglect the order of time. Between Jena 
and Wagram M. de Ségur’s stirring career 
is crowded with exploits and adventures 
enough to set up half-a-dozen ordinary 
autobiographers, He is taken prisoner in 
a skirmish with Cossacks and carried to 
Siberia, where he is detained till the Peace 
of Tilsit. The scene then changes to 
Spain, where we find him (November, 
1808) ééfe-a-téte with the Emperor in the 
Imperial head-quarters at Burgos, which 
he had been sent forward to get ready and 
had established in the archiepiscopal pa- 
lace. 


‘I had not yet placed the first posts, when 
the Emperor himself arrived, with only his 
Mamelo.k and Savary. Hehad travelled all 
the night like myself; he arrived post haste, 
covered with mud, and half dead with hunger, 
cold, and fatigue. This palace had not been 
spared much more than the rest of the city. 
The apartment destined for the Emperor was 
still in the greatest confusion ; strewed with 
pieces of broken glass, overturned bottles of 
wine, and broken articles of furniture. We 
did our best to restore some order; then, 
Savary having gone to prepare some pro- 
visions with Rustan, I was left alone with the 
Emperor, who assisted me to light his fire. 

‘I had completed this duty by the help of a 
candle, when Napoleon, whose fine sense of 
smell was offended by the rank odor of the 
place, called to me to open a window near 
which he happened to be seated. I hastened 
up, and we began by drawing the curtains, but 
what a surprise! Behind these curtains were 
three Spaniards, armed to the teeth, upright, 
motionless, with their backs pressed against 
the shutters, who had taken refuge there 
to escape our plunderers, or had come 
with plundering intent, of which their army 
was accused like ours. During more than 
ten minutes, whilst Napoleon, alone with me, 
was there without distrust, one while seated, 
one while bent over the fire, and with his back 
to them, they might ten times over, by a sin- 
gle blow, have terminated the war. But, 
fortunately, they were soldiers of the line, 
not insurgents. These wretches, seeing them- 
selves discovered, remained frozen with fear. 
The Emperor did not even think of laying his 
hand upon his sword; he smiled with a ges- 
ture of pity. I disarmed them, and delivered 
them to our soldiers ; and, after making sure 
that there was no other hidden enemy in the 
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room, I hastened to reconnoitre the rest of 
this immense building.’ 

In his advance towards Madrid, the 
Emperor sustained a check which had 
well-nigh proved fatal to M. de Ségur. 
The main road lay through a defile bor- 
dered by high rocks, at the end of which 
was a narrow and steep ascent to mount 
before gaining the plateau of the Sommo- 
Sierra. On the top were a redoubt com- 
manding the pass, twelve thousand Spa- 
niards, and sixteen guns. The rocks on 
each side of the defile swarmed with skir- 
mishers. On arriving at this defile, Mar- 
shal Victor paused till the arrival of the 
Emperor, who was both surprised and 
angry at the delay. He ordered his escort, 
composed of eighty Polish light horsemen 
under seven officers, to charge and sweep 
the obstacle from his path. They held 
back on recognising its character; and 
the Emperor, who, in his eagerness, had 
come under the fire of the skirmishers, 
was told that to carry the position by a 
charge in front was impossible. ‘ How? 
Impossible ?_ I do not know such a word. 
Nothing should be impossible for my 
Poles.’ He would not listen to Walther, 
the commandant of his Guard, who urged 
that the position might be turned, and that 
nothing would be lost by waiting. ‘ Im- 
possible! What! my Guard stopped by 
peasants! before armed banditti!’ At this 
moment balls whistled round bim, and M. 
de Ségur advanced to cover him, fearing 
every moment to see him hit, and ‘too 
much heated (he owns) by his expressions, 
for Walther was right.’ But the Emperor, 
seeing the sympathetic animation of the 
aide-de-camp, exclaimed, as if in response, 
‘Yes, yes, away with you; go, Ségur, 
make my Poles charge. Get them all 
taken, or bring me some prisoners!’ Ségur 
obeyed without hesitation, and addressing 
the Polish commander, told him that they 
must charge directly, and charge home. 
As the most conclusive answer, Piré led 
him to the sharp turn in the road where 
the ascent began, with the preparations 
for their reception. 


‘ There}jwere full forty thousand musket balls 
and twenty discharges of grapeshot to receive 
per minute. Nothing was more convincing, 
no doubt ; but the order was too imperative, 
and there was no drawing back. “It’s all the 
same” (c'est éga/), I exclaimed ; “ the Emperor 
wishes us to make an end of it! Come along, 
colonel, be ours the honor, rompez par pelo- 
tons et en avant.” Any other soldiers would 
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have been intimidated by the foregoing collo- 
quy uttered aloud ; they would have hesitat- 
ed, but with these heroic troops there was 
nothing of the kind. I had hardly time to un- 
sheath my sabre before the charge had begun. 
We charged at full speed. I was ten paces 
in advance, with my head bent down, reply- 
ing by our war-cry (which I needed to keep 
me up to the mark) to the roar of the enemy’s 
guns, and to the infernal hissing of their mus- 
ket-balls and grapeshot. I reckoned on the 
rapidity of our impetuous attack: I hoped 
that, astonished at our audacity, they would 
fire badly : that, after all, we should have time 
to arrive in the middle of their cannon and 
their bayonets, and throw them into confusion. 
But they fired only too well.’ 


He is shot down with more than half 
the party. Besides several slighter wounds, 
a grapeshot grazing his breast nearly laid 
bare his heart; and a musket-ball in the 
side, by suspending his respiration, com- 
pels him to stop. He quits his wounded 
horse, and, whilst making the best of his 
way back, comes upon a boy-trumpeter 
weeping over an officer, whose horse, by 
the lad’s aid, he mounts, and contrives to 
reach the covering rock from which he 
started on the charge. Utterly exhausted 
by the effort, he falls into the arms of the 
Grenadiers, who are carrying him to the 
rear, when the group, passing near the 
Emperor, attracted his attention. ‘ Ah, 
poor Ségur !’ he exclaimed, on hearing who 
it was; ‘quick, Ywan, and save him for 
me!’ Ywan obeyed, and was in the act 
of assisting the Grenadiers to carry him, 
when another musket-ball from the crest 
of the defile ‘ chose him out alone in the 
middle of the heads bending over him.’ 
It grazed without hurting them, and en- 
tered his right thigh. The bearers stopped. 
‘Ah!’ exclaimed Ywan, ‘ there is his thigh 
broken into the bargain.’ ‘ No, no,’ he 
exclaimed, moving it ; ‘ but, quick, get me 
out of this, for it seems that fate is decid- 
edly adverse to me this day.’ 


‘When my wounds came to be examined, 
Ywan showed no emotion at the wound over 
the heart, or that in the thigh, from which he 
extracted the ball without difficulty, but from 
the contraction of his features when he saw 
the shot which had penetrated my entrails 
above the liver, and of which he vainly sound- 
ed the depth, I comprehended that he had lost 
all hope of saving me. I collected as much 
still more clearly from his gestures in answer 
to the eager and numerous inquiries of the 
officers of the Old Guard, and their exclama- 
tions of regret, final adieux which their friend-- 
ship addressed to me.’ 


As the Spanish position was eventually 
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turned and carried, Napoleon thought 
proper to confound this charge with the 
general attack, and during two or three 
days was ignorant, or affected to be, when 
and where Ségur had been struck down. 
It was on the road to Madrid that, sending 
for Larrey, the surgeon-in-chief, he asked 
if he had seen Ségur and could answer for 
his life. On Larrey’s replying in the nega- 
tive, after some questions addressed to 
Duroc and Berthier, Napoleon turned to- 
wards the officers of his suite and said, 
‘Do any of you know how Ségur got 
wounded ? Could it be in carrying some 
order?’ ‘There was no answer, till Piré, 
a bold Breton, as much surprised at the 
question as (remarks Ségur) he himself 
could have been, pushed his horse for- 
ward, and said, ‘ Alas, Sire, it was in charg- 
ing by your order at the head of the Polish 
squadron in attendance on your person. 
I heard and saw it.’ This was confirmed 
by General Montbrun and Ywan. The 
Emperor then remained pensive, and had 
a bulletin of Ségur’s state brought to him 
daily. 

Short of admitting an error, he did all 
in his power to make up for it by promot- 
ing Ségur to a colonelcy, and causing two 
highly flattering letters to be addressed to 
him, remarking, however, to Berthier, that 
to be so frequently wounded was a bad 
sign. ‘I have been at fifty battles without 
being wounded ; and he,—here are two, 
one after the other, in which he has been 
hit. Luck is indispensable in war.’ 

Ségur’s condition was still critical in 
the extreme. The young doctor left in 
charge of him thought him dying, and was 
actually giving directions to his servant 
for his decent interment and the disposi- 
tion of his effects, when Ségur, who felt 
stifled, managed to articulate a few words, 
intimating a determination to be bled, 


‘The doctor recoiled with an exclamation ; 
and I saw from his look raised to heaven that 
he dared not, fearing to see me expire under 
his lancet. Then, stretching out my arm with 
an imperative sign and word, I decided him ; 
my blood flowed, and I was saved. That very 
evening he proudly declared me out of dan- 
ger.’ 


As soon as he was sufficiently recovered, 
he was sent to Paris with the Spanish 
colors taken in the campaign, which he 
had the distinguished honor of presenting 
to the Corps Législatif. But he saw from 
the first that what little glory was to be 
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gained by French arms in Spain would be 
dearly bought; and he condemns in the 
strongest terms the lust of conquest which 
induced Napoleon to persist in reducing 
to subjection a people like the Spaniards, 
who were rising on all sides against the 
French. 


‘Our first army had learned too well by ex- 
perience how atrocious monkish anger can 
be: what hatred and revenge can be concen- 
trated in the soul of an insulted Spaniard. 
They (the Spaniards) had seen tears in the 
eyes of the images of their saints. Thence- 
forth, our sick, our stragglers, our officers sent 
with orders, surprised and seized, had been, 
the most fortunate of them, murdered on the 
spot; others thrown into cauldrons of boiling 
water; others again either sawn between 
planks or roasted by a slow fire. Amongst 
a thousand victims of similar atrocities our 
soldiers cited one of the worthiest and most 
humane of their generals, whom they found 
still living, hanging on one of the trees by the 
roadside, where these monsters had sawed off 
his four limbs.’* 


The Emperor told the Abbé de Pradt 
(who repeated it to M. de Ségur), that, if 
the conquest of Spain were likely to cost 
him 80,000 men, he would not attempt it, 
but that it would not cost him 12,000, 
‘It is child’s play. The Spaniards do not 
know what a French army is. The Prus- 
sians were the same: you have seen what 
they have made of it. Believe me, this 
will soon be over. J wish no harm to any 
body ; but when my grand political car is 
launched, evil to all who are found upon 
its track.’ The abortive attempt lost him 
more than 300,000 men, when he most 
wanted them; and the final upset of his 
car was mainly owing to the obstacle 
which he went out of his way to drive 
against in Spain. 

Early in 1810 M. de Ségur formed one 
of the mission, headed by Hortense, 
Queen of Naples, which was dispatched to 
the} Austrian frontier to receive Marie 
Louise and escort her to France. He 
says that the Austrian gentlemen who ac- 
companied her were affable enough, but 
that he never saw a more stiff, constrained, 
silent set of women than the ladies, who 
seemed bent on revenging by their repel- 
ling manners the humiliation inflicted on 
their country by French arms :— 


‘Custom requires from a foreign princess 
thus situated a sudden transformation so com- 





* This is confirmed to the letter by Colonel 
Comte de Sonnenville in his highly interest- 
ing ‘ Memoirs,’ recently published. 
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plete that, about her as on her, nothing must 
remain which attaches her to the country, the 
persons, and the habits from which she is to 
be separated. The Queen of Naples did not 
neglect the observance of this rule. The 
change of articles of dress, the most complete, 
was but an amusement ; that of persons being 
foreseen, there was nothing to do but submit 
to it. This painful transition would have 
passed without too evident a mortification if 
the jealous anxiety of the sister-in-law of 
Napoleon had not been attracted to a little 
Viennese dog, the parting with which, in- 
exorably exacted, cost Marie Louise many 
ss « s 

‘On the 20th March he (the Emperor) had 
come to Compiégne to meet her. On the 
28th he started incognito with Murat. He 
met us, at nightfall, at Courcelles, where we 
saw him, through a pouring rain, run up 
hastily, open the carriage of Marie Louise, 
throw himself into it, and embrace the Arch- 
duchess with an ardor which it is impossible 
to paint.’ 

This marriage completed the mental in- 
toxication in which he had been habitu- 
ally indulging for the last two or three 
years. Until the actual overthrow was 
impending, checks and reverses only 


served as stimulants, and M. de Ségur 
compares his imperial patron to a gambler 
who, spoilt or d/asé by a long run of good 
luck, seeks a new excitement, if not a new 
pleasure, in running extraordinary risks 


against the known calculation of chances. 
All his most sagacious counsellors were 
agreed in deprecating the expedition to 
Russia, and the common opinion was that 
his head was turned when he conceived 
the insensate project of reducing the whole 
of Europe to a state of vassalage. M. 
Lanfrey says that he sought war as a di- 
version and an exercise indispensable for 
his spirits and health. This can not be 
said of his later campaigns. It was one 
of his favorite maxims that health and 
youth, as well as luck, are indispensable 
in war, and his own powers of exertion 
and endurance were prodigious till he had 
passed middle age. One day, at Alexan- 
dria, in 1802, he rode over the whole of 
the fortifications and the surrounding 
country, tiring out five horses, and so 
completely knocking up his escort that 
they could hardly keep their legs, whilst 
he remained standing and at work far into 
the night. His constant mode of account- 
ing for the failures and reverses of his de- 
cline was, that he could not be every- 
where ; and it was undoubtedly true that 
his quasi omnipresence at the earlier and 
more auspicious periods was a main ele- 
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ment of success. Before the end of 1810, 
when he was in his forty-second year, he 
had contracted an inconvenient degree of 
embonpoint, and he told M. de Ségur’s 
father that he could not ride the shortest 
distance without fatigue. Nor was this 
the worst. He was obliged to be con- 
stantly on his guard against a painful 
malady, an access of which might pros- 
trate him at any moment when he re- 
quired the unimpaired energies of both 
mind and body. There Were four or five 
occasions on which the destinies of the 
empire, of the world, were more or less in- 
fluenced by this complaint. 


‘It is certain that at Schénbrunn, shortly 
after the great efforts of Essling and Wagram, 
towards the end of July, a malady that has re- 
mained mysterious suddenly attacked him. 
The most intimate of his chief officers knew 
its nature and have kept it secret. The others 
are still ignorant of it; but the entire seques- 
tration of the Emperor during eight days, 
mysterious conferences between Murat, Ber- 
thier, and Duroc, their evident anxiety, and 
their prompt summons of Corvisart and the 
principal physician of Vienna, all proves 
that serious alarm prevailed at the Imperial 
headquarters.’ 


M. de Ségur attributes to exhaustion 
and depression, premonitory of this at- 
tack, the suspension of arms at Znaim 
(July 11, 1809), to which the Emperor 
agreed against the earnest remonstrances 
of his marshals and amidst the clamorous 
disappointment of the army. 

At Borodino, Ney, Davoust and Murat 
called simultaneously for the Young 
Guard. ‘Let it only show itself, let it 
only follow in support, and we answer for 
the rest.’ Their messenger, Belliard, re- 
turned in alarm and haste to announce the 
impossibility of obtaining the reserve from 
the Emperor, whom he had found at the 
same place, with an air of pain and de- 
pression, a dull, drowsy look, the features 
drawn, giving his orders languidly and in- 
differently. At this recital, Ney gave free 
vent to his indignation : 


‘“ Had they come so far to be content with 
a battlefield? What was the Emperor about 
behind the army, where he is only within reach 
of a reverse and not of a success? Since he 
no longer makes war in person, is no longer 
General, let him return to the Tuileries, and 
leave us to be his generals.” Murat was more 
calm, ‘He remembered seeing the Emperor 
the day before, when reconnoitring the front 
of the enemy’s line, stop frequently, get off 
his horse, and leaning his brow against a 
cannon, remain there in an attitude of pain.” ’ 
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The morning after the battle, when it 
was agreed on all sides that a grand op- 
portunity had been missed, when Murat 
declared that the genius of Napoleon was 
not to be recognized on that day, and the 
Viceroy (Eugéne) owned that the indeci- 
sion of his father-in-law was unaccounta- 
ble, M. de Ségur remarks that “ those only 
who never quitted him saw that the con- 
queror of so many nations had been con- 
quered by a bugning fever, and especially 
by a fatal return of that painful malady 
which was renewed by every over-violent 
and too prolonged movement.’ They re- 
called his own prophetic exclamation at 
Austerlitz: ‘ Oudinot is worn out. One 
has only a given time for war. I shall be 
good for six years more; after which I 
must stop.’ In specifying six years from 
Austerlitz, he gave himself too long. 

The third occasion, when he was simi- 
larly prevented from following up the last 
of his great victories, that of Dresden, is 
minutely described by M. de Ségur: 


‘The day of this attack was the 28th August 
(1813); the hour, mid-day ; the place, a mea- 
dow, on the right of the main road to Prague, 
a quarter of a league from Pirna. He stopped 
there to breakfast. From the first moment of 
this short meal a deep disgust took posses- 
sion of him; convulsions of the stomach, 
pains in the bowels, came on. To state the 
exact fact as admitted by himself to Haxo in 
1815, from whom I have it, a little garlic min- 
gled in his breakfast contributed to decide 
the fate of the campaign. There was an in- 
stant when he thought himself poisoned.’ 


The halt which was to last twenty 
minutes, lasted some hours, and one re- 
sult of the delay was the disaster which 
befell Vandamme and completely changed 
the whole aspect of events. 

A few days before he left Paris for 
Waterloo the Emperor told Davoust and 
the Comte de Ségur fére that he had no 
longer any confidence in his star, and his 
worn depressed look was in keeping with 
his words, 


‘Some days later, at Charleroi, the morning 
of the battle of Fleurus (Ligny), the Emperor 
having sent for Reille, this general, on seeing 
him, was affected by a painful surprise. He 
found him, he told me, seated near the fire- 
place in a state of prostration, asking ques- 
tions languidly, and appearing scarcely to 
listen to the replies ; a prostration to which 
Reille attributed the inaction of*one of our 
corps upon that day, and the long and bloody 
indecision of this first battle. 

“As to the second, that of Waterloo, Tu- 
renne and Monthyon, general of division and 
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sub-chief of the Staff, have told me a hundred 
times that during this battle, which was decid- 
ing his fate, he remained a long time seated 
before’a table placed upon this fatal field, and 
that they frequently saw his head, overcome 
by sleep, sink down upon the map spread out 
before his heavy eyes. Monthyon added that, 
when the catastrophe was declared, he and 
the grand-marshal Bertrand could only enable 
the Emperor to make good his retreat to 
Charleroi, by holding him up between them 
on his horse, his body sunk (affaiss¢) and his 
head shaking, overcome by a feverish drowsi- 
ness.” 


The disgust at food which came over 
him in the meadow near Dresden may 
have been the result of fatigue; and 
writers on gastronomy have recorded on 
the authority of Hoffman, the novelist, 
who was in Dresden at the time, that the 
dish which caused the mischief was a 
shoulder of mutton stuffed with garlic. 
With regard to the other occasions, there 
is no longer room for mystery or doubt. 
Two short extracts from attestations signed 
by Ywan, his body surgeon, confirmed by 


~ Mestivier, the body physician during the 


Russian campaign, will suffice : 


F ‘L’Empereur était trés-accessible a |’influ- 
ence atmosphérique. II fallait pour lui, pour 
que l’équilibre se conservat, que la peau rem- 
plit toujours ses fonctions. Dés que son 
tissu était serré, soit par une cause morale 
ou atmosphérique, l'appareil d’irritation se 
manifestait avec une influence plus ou moins 
grave, et la toux et l’ischurie se pronongaient 
avec violence. Tous ces accidents cédaient 
au rétablissement des fonctions de la peau. 


* * * * * 


‘Il était soumis aux influences morales, et 
le spasme se partageait ordinairement entre 
l'estomac et la vessie. Le déplacement a 
cheval augmentait ses souffrances. I] éprou- 
vait l'ensemble de ces accidents au_moment 
de la bataille de Moskowa.’ 


In 1812, Napoleon told the Comte de 
Ségur fére, that ‘from his youth he had 
suffered from attacks, getting more fre- 
quent it is true, of this infirmity which he 
believed to be merely nervous,’ and en- 
joined him to observe the strictest secrecy. 
M. Thiers, who is not quite satisfied upon 
the point, admits that Jerome Bonaparte, 
and a surgeon in attendance, told him 
that at Waterloo Napoleon was suffering 
from the malady described by M. de 
Ségur. 

When the Emperor’s marshals and 
generals, foreseeing to what his restless 
ambition must inevitably lead, counselled 
peace, he accused them of a selfish love of 
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ease inspired by the honor and riches he 
had heaped upon them. But as one after 
the other of his bravest and most devoted 
followers was struck down, he began to 
feel that victories were bought with 
blood, and that his wars might end by 
leaving him friendless and alone. When, 
at the battle of Essling, Lannes, with both 
knees shattered by a cannon-ball, was 
carried by, he stopped the bearers, threw 
his arms round the dying marshal, and 
bursting into tears, covered his brow with 
kisses, and cried out amidst sobs: 
‘Lannes, my friend, do you not know 
me? it is I, Bonaparte, your friend. 
Lannes! Lannes! you shall live, you shall 
be saved to us!’ At the sound of this 
well-known voice, the marshal, opening his 
eyes, replied by an effort, ‘I wish to live, 
to serve you still and our France . . . but 
I believe that within an hour you will 
have lost him who was your best friend.’ 

Mortally wounded on the 22nd May, 
Lannes lived till the 36th, and the Em- 
peror visited him daily; but he had lost 
all consciousness after the second day ; 
and a story, accredited by M. Lanfrey, got 
abroad that he repelled the caresses of the 
Emperor; and gave vent to imprecations 
or complaints against ambition and ‘the 
insensibility of the reckless gambler, in 
whose eyes men were nothing more than 
the current coin which one risks without 
scruple and loses without remorse.’ * This 
is hardly reconcilable with the devoted at- 
tachment of Lannes, a rude soldier little 
given to sentiment or reflection; and M. 
de Ségur states that the last time he was 
visited by Napoleon, he was found in a 
prophetic delirium, making gestures, fan- 
cying that he was defending Bonaparte, 
and crying out that he saw an assassin 
ready to attempt the life of his Emperor. 

It was within six weeks after the death 
of Lannes (July 11th) that the Emperor 
was on the point of yielding to Davoust, 
who wished to follow up a success, when 
news was brought that the general of 
cavalry, Bruyéres had been wounded: 
‘You see,’ said he, addressing » Davoust, 
‘death is hovering over my generals, and 
who knows that within an hour or two I 
shall not hear that you too have been hit ? 
No; enough of blood has been shed. I 
accept the suspension of arms,’ 

About the same time his self-confidence 
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was seriously undermined. Writing (June 
16th) after the battle of Essling to the 
King of Bavaria to announce the victory 
of Raab, gained by Eugéne, he says: ‘I 
congratulate you on the success of your 
son-in-law, more fortunate than I. He 
has just beaten the enemy who beat me.’ 
‘Whilst on this subject,’ adds M. de 
Ségur, ‘I may add that shortly afterwards, 
in intimate conversation, far from pretend- 
ing to infallible uninterrupted victory, he 
said to my father, recalling Saint Jean 
d’Acre, the bridge of Arcola, and this re- 
verse of Essling, “ That it would be wrong 
to suppose him invincible, and that he had 
often been vanquished.”’ 

On May 22, 1813, Duroc, the Grand 
Marshal, his almost inseparable compa- 
nion and most attached adherent since 
1796, was mortally wounded by acannon- 
ball, which, after cutting in two a general 
of engineers, tore open the bowels and 
shattered the hip of Duroc. The ensuing 
scene is thus described :— 

‘Ywan, Berthier, Soult, Caulaincourt, the 
Duce de Plaisance, the Comte de Canouville, 
and Bonneval, Duroc’s aide-de-camp, were 
present; all turning aside, were in sobs. 
Berthier drawing Canouville convulsively 
towards him, exclaimed: “ Oh, my friend, be- 
hold our destiny! this horrible, this eternal 
war will be the death of all of us.” Duroc 
kept entreating the Emperor not to remain 
longer in this atmosphere of death. But Na- 
poleon could not subdue his consternation ; 
his knees trembled under him. Ywan saw it, 
and whispered to Soult: “ Support him, he is 
sinking ;” and the marshal tried to take him 
away. Then the Emperor pressing this dying 
and devoted hand which he‘ still held, pro- 
nounced the cruel adieu, adding that they 
should both see each other again in a better 
world. “ Yes, Sire,” replied the Grand Mar- 
shal, “in a world where we shall never be 
separated again.” 


A better world! and this from the man 
who had done more than any human be- 
ing to make the world we live in a bad 
and wicked world, to render bare existence 
in it a misery and a curse to millions, to 
encourage rapine and murder, to let loose 
every baneful passion, to deface and deso- 
late the fairest quarters of the globe! 
What an idle mockery it sounds! Yet 
such is the force of habit, that these in- 
congruities pass uncensured or unobserved, 
like the Ze Deum (in ‘ Candide ’) chanted 
in both camps to the God of Peace and 
Mercy after a battle in which the souls of 
some thirty thousand sinners had been sent 
unshriven to their last account. 
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Napoleon deliberately asserted at St. 
Helena that he had done no wrong, that 
he should appear before his Maker with- 
out a fear; yet he had no pure, firm, ele- 
vating faith. He was never a believer in 
the common acceptation of theterm. He 
had no more scruples about self-destruc- 
tion than dread of futurity. He alter- 
nated, according to his spirits or his pro- 
spects, between gloomy fatalism and cre- 
dulous confidence in his star. On the 
2oth of March, 1814, before Arcis, he per- 
severed in ignoring the proximity of the 
Allied Army till" he was. assailed, in over- 
whelming numbers, and his Guard fell 
back in confusion :— 

‘In the middle of this affray he tried in vain 
to draw his sword. It was so rusted in the 
sheath that it required two of his equerries, 
Fouler and St. Aignan, to draw it, and with 
such an effort that Fouler was wounded by it. 
Atthis momenta shell fell before the Emperor ; 
he pushed his horse upon it. Excelmans was 
on the point of crying out to warn andjturn 
him back, when Sebastiani exclaimed : “ Let 
him alone, will you: you see plainly that he 
does it of set purpose ; z/ veut en finir.” 

‘ Sebastiani was right ; Napoleon then, as at 
St. — d’Acre, despaired of his fortune. The 
shell burst ; he disappeared for a moment in 
the smoke, but the explosion only wounded 
his horse.’ 


Shortly after this escape, he was riding, 
followed by St. Aignan, along the crum- 
bling crest of a ravine, so near to the edge 
that the least land-slip must have preci- 
pitated him into the abyss. St. Aignan 
called to him to take care, that there was 
no garde-fou(railing), ‘ What!’ exclaimed 
Napoleon, suddenly pulling up, ‘ no garde- 
fou. There wants, you say, a garde-fou ,’ 
and pre-occupied with the ominous deri- 
vation of the word, he kept murmuring, 
‘Ah! Monsieur, un garde-fou. Vous 
dites qu’il manque ici un garde-fou.’ 

The most minute details of the Empe- 
ror’s attempt to poison himself at Fon- 
tainebleau are given by M. de Ségur. 
It failed apparently because both the poi- 
sons he tried—laudanum and a powder 
composed by Cabanis—had lost their 
strength; and while the officers of his 
suite were occupied in sustaining and re- 
storing him, he complained to Caulain- 
court that ‘all, even death, had proved 
false.’ 

Although much of Napoleon’s conduct 
during the campaign of 1814 was of a na- 
ture to require a garde-fou, his military 
genius was never more strikingly dis- 
played ; and the most perilous of his ma- 
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nceuvres, that of throwing himself in the rear 
of the allied army, the army commanded 
by Schwarzenburg, would have succeeded 
had it not been counteracted by treachery. 
They were on the point of retreating, 
when secret information reached them from 
Paris that they might reckon on active 
co-operation within the walls. After men- 
tioning two intercepied letters from Marie 
Louise and Savary intimating as much, 
M. de Ségur goes on to say : 

‘This is certain. What is less so is the fol- 
lowing fact. A witness, however, has attested 
it to me, although Pozzo was unable to certify 
it. This witness deposed that an emissary 
from Paris had brought in a hollow cane, to 
the Emperor of Russia, these words: Vows 
pouvez tout, et vous n’osez rien! Osez done enfin. 
The emissary was to supplement this commu- 
nication.’ 

It is strange that Pozzo di Borgo was 
unable to give precise information upon 
such a point, still stranger that so much 
doubt should exist regarding it. Count 


de Nesselrode states in his Autobiography 
that whilst with the allied army at Troyes, 
he was told that a peasant wished to 
speak to him, and that, on being admit- 
ted, the so-called peasant, announcing 
himself as the Baron de Vitrolles, drew 
from the heel of his boot a slip of paper, 


on which when held to the fire there ap- 
peared written in sympathetic ink, in the 
handwriting of the Duc d’Alberg, these 
words: ‘Z’homme qui vous remet ceci, 
mérite toute confiance.  Ecoutes-le, et 
reconnoissez-mot. Vous marches sur des 
béquilles. Il est temps @étre clair. Serves- 
vous de vos jambes et voulez ce que pouves.’ 
This slip of paper is now in the posses- 
sion of Count de Nesselrode (the son of 
the celebrated statesman), a popular and 
most agreeable member of English society 
as we write. The Autobiography, which 
by his kindness we have read in the 
original French, has never been published 
except in a Russian journal and in Rus- 
sian. It is unluckily little more than a 
sketch. 

This is clearly what lawyers call the 
best evidence ; yet, such is history, there 
is equally good evidence for a contradic- 
tory version which we had from Buchon 
(the editor of the ‘Chroniques’), who 
took it down from the Duc d’Alberg’s own 
lips. According to this version, as the 


‘ emissary (Vitrolles) would have to traverse 


both armies, he refused to carry writing, 
which Talleyrand and d’Alberg were 
equally reluctant to give. He simply re- 
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quested a mot d’ordre, which would show 
that he was duly accredited by them. 

‘ You have only,’ said d’Alberg, ‘ to ask 
for the Comte de Stadion, and utter these 
words, “ Madame et vos deux contre- 
temps.” He will know that you come 
from me.’ The allusion was to a singular 
affair of gallantry known only to the 
Comte and the Duc. 

M. Louis Blanc says that the Duc 
d’Alberg and the Comte de Stadion had 
been connected by ties of tenderness with 
two young girls at Munich whose names 
were recollected by the Duc. These he 
wrote on a card which served as letters of 
credit to the adventurous ambassador. 
‘ Voila de quelle sorte il pliit a Dieu de 
disposer du sort des peuples. 

M. Thiers, who writes on the authority 
of Vitrolles, whom he knew personally, 
and whose unpublished Memoirs he had 
read, substantially confirms Buchon: 

‘There was only one man who could en- 
sure the reception’of an individual who should 
come in his name, that was M. de Talleyrand. 
But never would he have entrusted to anyone 
whatever a positive proof of his action against 
the established government ; and he refused 
to send anything beyond sound advice which 
should be orally communicated to the sove- 
reigns and the ministers of the coalition. M. 
d’Alberg, who did not spare himself when he 
could make a step towards his end, supplied 
what M. de Talleyrand left wanting. German 
by origin, he had been very intimate with M. 
de Stadion at Vienna: he furnished M. de 
Vitrolles with some tokens of recognition 
sufficient to convey the certitude that the 
bearer came from him.’ 

After a most interesting account of the 
events which immediately preceded the 
abdication at Fontainebleau, M. de Ségur 
exclaims : 

‘What canI add? Grand Army, Empire, 
Emperor,—there is an end of all of them. 
This genius which supported me has depart- 
ed with Napoleon. Arrived at that fatal ter- 
mination of so much greatness, I feel that my 
literary life is closed like our military life, 
that history is now wanting to the historian 
as war was then wanting to the warrior.’ 

His literary life was far from closed, and 
history was not wanting to the historian. 
He soon resumed his pen, and found ma- 
terials for valuable additions to his remi- 
niscences. But we are compelled to act 
like the genius which parted company 
with him when he parted company with 
his Emperor. 

In giving more—more both new and 
true—about Napoleon, we have proceed- 
ed upon a conviction that we can hardly 
have too much. He fills so great a space 
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in the history of the world, he exercised so 
extraordinary and so sustained an in- 
fluence on the very framework of society, 
he wrought so many changes, he left his 
mark on so many institutions, civil, mili- 
tary and political, that the slightest trait 
or illustration of him has a value and an 
interest of its own; the more especially 
because men’s minds are not yet defini- 
tively made up about him, are still waver- 
ing between the rival and conflicting esti- 
mates of M. Lanfrey and M. Thiers. 

Our readers will judge for themselves, 
but we do not think that M. de Ségur’s 
tribute to the memory of Napoleon will 
essentially vary the sentence which the 
right-minded portion of posterity, the 
lovers of truth, justice and free govern- 
ment, must pass upon him. He is shown 
to have had winning manners when it 
suited him; to have yielded to kindly or 
generous impulses when they cost him 
neither power nor glory, in other words, 
nothing that he really cared about. But 
his capacity for self-sacrifice and magna- 
nimity stopped there. His sensibility was 


little more than an exaggeration of that 
which led Sterne to weep over a dead 
donkey and neglect a dying mother; and 
his good qualities did more harm than 


good in the long run, by helping to gloss 
over the detestable nature of his policy, 
and by withdrawing attention from the 
crimes and vices, especially his insensi- 
bility to human suffering on a large scale, 
which have given him a bad pre-eminence 
amongst the worst scourges of our race. 
Any apotheosis of Napoleon must resem- 
ble that of Hoche (in Gillray’s cartoon), 
who ascends to Heaven amidst emblems 
of cruelty and violence, from an Earth of 
burning towns, devastated plains, and bat- 
tle-fields heaped with the dying and the 
dead. To invoke the image of the exile 
of St. Helena is to invoke along with it a 
succession of images, like the night scene 
in Richard III., when the ghost of victim 
after victim utters a malediction and passes 
on, As regards the portrait which M. de 
Segur has placed before us, we are at first 
sight attracted and to a certain degree 
misled by it. But on a careful study, the 
features seem out of keeping with the gen- 
tler feelings: the expression repels sym- 
pathy: falsehood and treachery lurk be- 
neath the smile; and the gaze becomes 
riveted on the cold, smooth, severe, inflexi- 
ble brow, with the indelible stain of blood 
traced on it.— Quarterly Review. 
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THE ARABS IN PALESTINE. 


BY C. CLERMONT-GANNEAU. 


Tue labors of numerous explorers, and 
especially of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, have thrown much light on Bib- 
lical archeology and topography, and 
many memorials and souvenirs have been 
found which help to make us in some de- 
gree familiar with the old world of Bible 
times ; but of the country and its inhabit- 
ants, as they are at present, it is not too 
much to say, that but very little is known, 
especially as regards the light that may be 
thrown by them upon the past. It is to this 
modern Palestine—the Palestine of the 
Arab, as it may be called—that the fol- 
lowing observations refer, and they have 
been made in the hope of showing how 
the attentive study of it may serve to light 
up and explain many a dim and misty 
page in the history of the Palestine of 
old. 

The Biblical texts have been worked at 
by successive generations of commentators, 
until all that could be got from them has 
been extracted, and the periodical return 
of certain exegetical combinations shows 
that the series is complete, and the ques- 
tion, so far as they are concerned, exhaust- 
ed. Next to the important facts which 
may result from future excavations, there 
are, in my opinion, two things required to 
lift Biblical archzology out of the vicious 
circle in which it has a tendency to turn, 
and to give it new life, viz.,a thorough 
investigation of the writings of the various 
Mohammedan authors in the original Ara- 
bic text, and an exhaustive study of tlfe 
manners, customs, and traditions of the 
sedentary fellaheen of Juda. For both, 
a knowledge not only of literary Arabic, 
but also of the vulgar tongue, is absolutely 
necessary. 

Up to the present time very little in- 
formation as regards Palestine has been 
derived from Arabic historians and geo- 
graphers ; with the éxception of four or 
five, and those not the most useful for our 
purpose, they have been almost entirely 
neglected. This is a mistake, for. they 
contain a whole mine of valuable indica- 
tions which may put us on the path of 
great discoveries, especially of the topo- 
graphical kind, by adding to the chain of 
traditions the link, so difficult to seize, 


which connects the actual names with the 
latest evidence of the authors of antiquity. 
An example taken from my own experi- 
ence illustrates this, and affords a striking 
confirmation of one of my recent discove- 
ries of this nature. 

Biblical students have long been fami- 
liar with the name of Gezer, the city whose 
Canaanite king Horam was defeated by 
Joshua, and which became the western 
limit of the territory of Ephraim. Assigned 
with its surburbs to the Levites of the 
family of Kohath, it had the rank of a 
priestly city, and its primitive inhabitants, 
though spared by the Israelites, were mas- 
sacred by one of the Pharaohs, who took 
the place and gave it in dowry to his 
daughter, King Solomon’s queen. The 
Hebrew monarch reconstructed Gezer, 
which was certainly a place of great stra- 
tegic importance, as is shown by the con- 
siderable part it played during the strug- 
gles of the Maccabees. 

Much information as to the position of 
the city exists. We learn from many 
sources—the Hebrew books, the Apocry- 
pha, Josephus, Eusebius, Jerome—that it 
was situated not far from Beth-horon, in 
the region of Jabneh and Jaffa, on the 
confines of the territory of Azotus, about 
four Roman miles from Emmaus, the site 
of which has been satisfactorily fixed at 
the modern Amwas. It is rare to find 
such precise indications of the position of 
any Palestine city, and yet the identifica- 
tion of Gezer remained up to 1870 one of 
the stumbling-blocks of commentators, 
and one of the /acune of Biblical topogra- 
phy, the more to be deplored, since in 
addition to the interest of the place itself, 
the discovery of its site would give the key 
to the junction of the territories vf Dan, 
Judah, and Ephraim. Many conjectures 
have been hazarded. Most commentators 
in despair, and supported by a superficial 
resemblance of names —a mirage which 
too often deceives explorers not familiar 
with Semitic tongues—placed Gezer at 
the village of Yazoor, west of Jafia, and 
quite close to it: and though both philo- 
logy and history were agreed that this 
identification could not be sustained, it 
was virtually accepted, no examination of 
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the country producing any better solution 
of the problem. It was my privilege, 
however, to succeed where others had 
failed, and that too without ever having 
seen the place. 

As an astronomer finds in space the 
position of an unseen planet, I marked on 
the map the exact spot where Gezer would 
be found, and a subsequent visit only con- 
firmed the previous conclusion. Nor was 
this result due to exceptional penetration 
or sudden inspiration. It occurred in the 
most natural way in the world; and was 
an application of the method just indica- 
ted. 

In reading the Arab chronicler, Mejr ed 
Deen, a writer known chiefly through cer- 
tain very incorrect extracts given by M. du 
Hammer Purgstall, I lighted on an inci- 
dent which took place in Palestine in the 
year goo of the Hegira. The chronicler 
is speaking of a skirmish between a party 
of Bedaween brigands and a governor of 
Jerusalem named Jan Boolat, in the dis- 
trict of Ramleh; and in the course of the 
narrative he says—and this was the point 
that arrested my attention—that the cries 
of the combatants reached as far as the 
village of Khulda (now well known), and 
were distinctly heard at another village 
called ‘Tell el Jezer—the Hill or Mound 
of Jezer. Now the word Jezer corre- 
sponds exactly with the Hebrew Gezer, 
especially if the initial letter is pronounced 
soft as in Egypt; and the tract of country 
was just the one in which to look for the 
lost site. But unfortunately, all the maps 
that I consulted were silent on the place, 
whose existence was nevertheless thus 
positively asserted, and corroborated by 
an Arab geographer of the thirteenth cen- 
tury of our era, Yakut, who speaks of 
Tell el Jezer as a strong place in the dis- 
trict of Falestin, i.¢., Ramleh. On con- 
sideration, it was clear that Tell el Jezer, 
being within hearing of Khulda, could 
not be very far from that place; even 
allowing the Bedaween a more than 
ordinary power of lungs. I therefore set 
to work within a limited radius, and after 
some search discovered my Gezer at less 
than three miles from Khulda, close to a 
village figuring in the map as Aboo Shu- 
sheh, Here I found the site of a large 
town presenting all the characters of a 
stronghold, and answering to every one 
of the required conditions. But it was not 
without trouble that the accuracy of my 
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calculations was thoroughly established ; 
for the name of Tell el Jezer, though fami- 
liar to the inhabitants of Aboo Shusheh, 
of which village the /e// forms a part, 
was quite unknown to the people of 
Khulda their neighbors, to whom [I at first 
addressed myself. But just as I began to 
despair of success, an old peasant woman 
told me that it was at Aboo Shusheh that 
I must look for Tell el Jezer. 

This, as I may almost call it, accidental 
discovery, which I announced at the time 
to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, and which was received with some 
incredulity, met with the most unexpected 
confirmation four years afterwards, viz., in 
1874, when, on re-visiting the spot in the 
service of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
I discovered at Aboo Shusheh, in the exact 
locality I had fixed upon as the site of 
Gezer, bilingual inscriptions in Greek and 
Hebrew deeply carved upon the rock, 
with the Biblical name of Geser written in 
Jull, and repeated twice, and marking with- 
out doubt the priestly limit, or Sabbatical 
zone, which surrounded the place. 

It is needless to insist upon the in- 
appreciable value of these inscriptions, 
the correct reading of which is now 
agreed on by the leading savants both of 
England and France, and which consti- 
tute undoubtedly one of the principal 
monuments of Jewish history. It will 
be sufficient to mention the principal 
gains they furnish to Biblical knowledge. 
They enable us, first, to know exactly 
what was the Sabbath-day’s journey of 
the New Testament; secondly, to estab- 
lish in a decisive manner the position of 
the city which was the dowry of Phara- 
oh’s daughter; and thirdly, to fix the 
boundaries of Dan, Ephraim, and Judah. 
And, more than this, they justify in a 
most unexpected manner the use of the 
inductive method hitherto pursued in Bib- 
lical topography, and supply a written 
authoritative testimony which may serve 
to throw great light on other identifications 
obtained by the same method. 

This one example is enough to show 
how far a single line of a third-rate Arabic 
writer may lead us. 

But it is not Arabic texts only that must 
be consulted in order to advance the study 
of the Bible, it is even more important to 
examine the traditions preserved by the 
resident fellaheen. I do not mean by this 
a few questions put to stupid and sus- 
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picious peasants as to the name of village, 
ruin, or valley, but close, minute, methodi- 
cal observations of the manners, customs, 
legends, and superstitions of these peas- 
ants. Interrogation is in Palestine the 
worst of all possible means for getting at 
the truth. The art of questioning Arabs 
consists in knowing when to shut your 
mouth and keep your eyes and ears open 
—listening so as to draw them on to tell 
stories, and thus gradually extracting in- 
formation, while carefully abstaining from 
asking questions calculated to suggest ideas 
to minds so credulous and so easily influ- 
enced. 

The illustrious Robinson and his suc- 
cessors often made the happiest use of 
oral traditions for topographical purposes. 
We must, however, bear in mind that this 
fount of information, abundant as it is, if 
drawn upon daily, will in time diminish ; 
and, what is more serious, that its purity 
is often troubled by the suggestions of im- 
prudent travellers, which a new-comer, in- 
experienced in the character of the na- 
tives, is liable to consider as so many 
spontaneous recollections and genuine tra- 
ditions. If to this source of error, which 


reminds one of Antony’s mystification by 


Cleopatra when he caught a salt-water fish 
in the fresh waters of-the Nile, we add the 
want of philological knowledge in the 
questioner, of which many a pleasant in- 
stance might be cited, it is easy to under- 
stand that unlimited and exclusive credit 
must not be accorded to information ac- 
quired by a method which needs peculiar- 
ly delicate handling. There is something 
else to be got out of the fellaheen besides 
a mere list of names; and it is to this 
point that I would invite the attention of 
travellers. 

Few countries are more travelled in than 
Palestine; and in few are the manners 
and customs of the people less known. 
We may truly say that the population of 
Oceania, of the extreme East, of Central 
Asia, of India, of Egypt, and even of the 
Bedaween tribes beyond the Jordan, are 
now more familiar to us than that of this 
little corner of the earth, so often trodden 
by European travellers. ‘Tourists, pilgrims, 
and savants pour into the country, but all, 
nearly without exception, for different 
reasons neglect to notice, and to render 
any account of, the only thing which is 
entirely fresh and untouched—the natives 
of the place. The reason of this may 
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chiefly be found in the mode of travelling 
to which, the European is condemned in 
Palestine. Nearly invariably he has to 
hand himself over to the mercy of the in- 
evitable dragoman, an obstructive animal, 
peculiar to the social fauna of the Levant, 
and combining the functions of interpre- 
ter, maitre d’hétel, guide, and courier, 
whose acquaintance he has probably al- 
ready made in Egypt. There, however, 
it mattered little, for not even a dragoman 
can spoil the effect produced by the splen- 
dor and magnificence of the temples and 
tombs of the Pharaohs. But while on the 
banks of the Nile he is kept in his place 
as a servant, in Syria he becomes a master 
and a despot. An amusing picture might 
be drawn of the misfortunes of those who 
have become the prey of these gentry, 
but I will merely mention the great draw- 
back to their presence, viz.:—that it hin- 
ders all direct contact with the peasants, 
and has the effect of a scarecrow on the 
suspicious people whose confidence is of 
supreme value to the investigator. 

The Frank traveller passes through Pal- 
estine, along the beaten track, with an in- 
different glance at the characteristic mien 
of the men, and a more approving one at 
the dignified bearing of the women as they 
walk light and erect beneath their heavy 
loads. He notices, too, perhaps, the pic- 
turesqueness of the costumes: and, when 
he has learnt from his dragoman that these 
are fellaheen Arabs, he is charmingly sat- 
isfied with the completeness of his informa- 
tion. Little does he suspect that he is in 
daily companionship with a race which, 
rude and rough as it is, affords the histori- 
an a study of the very highest interest. 

The peasants of Judea are commonly 
said to be Arabs; and I am willing to ad- 
mit that they are so in the sense that they 
speak Arabic. But we must understand 
what is meant by this vague and deceptive 
term which is applied to so many distinct 
races and the heterogeneous remains of 
so many peoples. Since the predomi- 
nance of Islam, the whole system of Se- 
mitic nationalities has followed the irresist- 
ible tendency to unity resulting from the 
pressure of linguistic conformity and politi- 
cal necessity; and all its numerous divi- 
sions, small and great, have poured their 
waters into this Arab lake, and have con- 
verted it into an ocean, in which every 
confluent loses its name. Looking at this 
immense Arab sheet, which extends be- 
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yond our sight over Asia and Africa, we 
may well say, “It isa sea.” But it is the 
duty of science to inquire into the origin 
of this collective reservoir; and to track 
to its source, if need be along its dry bed, 
each one of its tributary streams. 

The race which occupies J udza, especial- 
ly its mountainous part, a sedentary and 
not a nomadic one, with customs of its 
own, and a language full of peculiarities, 
is not, as I have before had occasion to 
state, that of the nomad hordes who came 
from Arabia with the Caliph Omar, and 
who are for the most part settled in 
the towns. The odd popular prejudice 
which obstinately believes that the Mus- 
sulman Arabs, who became masters of 
Syria after the defeat of the Greek troops, 
took altogether the place of the original 
inhabitants of the country, and are, in fact, 
the people whom we find there now, can- 
not be too strongly combated. No such 


change resulted from the Mussulman con- 
quest; and it is important to insist on 
this point because it throws a remarkable 
light, at an interval of more than 2000 
years, on the conquest of Canaan by 
the Bene Jsrael, or ‘Children of Israel,’ 
as they are called in Deuteronomy. 


The Mussulman Arabs, who founded 
their empire on the ruins of the Byzan- 
tine and Persian kingdoms, intentionally 
left untouched the civilization which they 
found already installed and in use. They 
only added one thing—a dogma—or, to use 
a less positive term, a religious enthusiasm : 
and while strong enough to take every- 
thing, were at the same time wise enough to 
destroy nothing. Conquest was to them a 
means of gaining easily at the point of the 
sword the power of sharing in the enjoy- 
ment of wealth and prosperity which if 
left to themselves they could have made 
no use of. ‘They carefully abstained from 
meddling with the complex institutions of 
the Lower Empire. Masters of the mar- 
vellous, and to them incomprehensible, 
mechanism whose fascinations had excited 
their envy, these historically recent races 
and their successors declined to touch a 
spring which they were incapable of regu- 
lating, and thus the great pendulum set in 
motion by the impulses of Rome and By- 
zantium peacefully continued its oscillations 
under the Caliphate, and still continues 
them, marking with gradually diminishing 
force the already numbered hours of the 
Empire of the East. 
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Arab civilization is a mere deception—it 
no more exists than the horrors of Arab con- 
quest. It is but the last gleam of Greek 
and Roman civilization gradually dying 
out in the. powerless but respectful hands of 
Islam. A civilization, be it remembered, 
can not be produced spontaneously, or 
improvised, any more than can a patrimo- 
ny; it is the hereditary accumulation of 
living forces—a treasure formed by the 
hoarding of ages, which a robber may 
take in a moment, and dissipate jin a day, 
but which his whole life would be insuffi- 
cient to create. But the Arab conquerors, 
parvenus though they were, without a his- 
tory and without a past, respected every- 
thing—administration, science, and arts— 
only turning everything to their own pro- 
fit. ‘They even went so far as occasional- 
ly to grant the privileged holders of this 
intellectual monopoly a concession, which, 
to the army, enlightened only by the 
flame of fanaticism, must have cost much, 
viz., a truly admirable religious liberty: 

The basis of all finance being the reve- 
nue of the soil, it is the first business of a 
conqueror to reassure the vanquished by 
allowing those who have always cultivated 
the ground to continue doing so. And 
this the Mussulman conquerors, who, as 
regards agriculture, knew no soil but the 
sand of the desert, and no tools But the 
point of the lance, with rare good sense 
did. ‘They retained in Syria the cultiva- 
tors of the land in the same way that they 
retained the cultivators of arts and of 
knowledge. This arrangement was ac- 
quiesced in more readily by the peasantry 
than by the townspeople, though the lat- 
ter made but a faint show of resistance. 
In fact, the whole population accepted by 
a large majority, not only the language of 
their conquerors, which was somewhat 
akin to their own Semitic dialect, but also 
their religion, in which they saw a slight 
but attractive resemblance to their own 
vague Christianity. 

Of this phenomenon, however, a still 
earlier example may be cited in the his- 
tory of Palestine. For who were the 
peasants whom the Mussulmans found on 
their entrance into Judzea, and who have 
become the fellaheen of our days? Were 
they Jews? ‘The wars of extermination, 
waged by Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, and 
Hadrian’, and the persecutions of the 
Christian emperors, left not one stone 
upon another of either political or ethnic 
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Judaism; they made it a fabula rasa, 
and cast the débris to the four winds of 
heaven. Jewish tradition, properly so 
called, is for ever lost in Palestine; and 
all the Jews now found there have, with- 
out exception, come to the country at a 
comparatively recent date. Were they 
Greeks ? We know for certain that, dur- 
ing the ‘period that elapsed between the 
dispersion of the Jews and the appearance 
of the Arabs, the villages of Judza were 
occupied by a population speaking a Se- 
mitic dialect. If, then, these peasants 
were neither Jews nor Greeks, what were 
they? I answer that their origin may be 
traced to a far earlier period, and that if 
we examine into the question, we shall 
find very strong proof that the Moham- 
medan conquest was almost the literal 
repetition of the more ancient invasion of 
Joshua. The analogy between the two 
events is very striking ; in both we have a 
people conquered and enslaved by masses 
pouring in from nearly the same regions, 
and impelled by the same necessities. 

Nomads like the first Mussulmans, and 
imbued like them with the irresistible 
force of religious conviction, the Israelites 
burst over the Promised Land, attracted 
by its natural wealth and by a civilization, 
the existence of which may be inferred 
from the Biblical writings. In some parts 
of the country they speedily obtained a 
footing, though in others they encountered 
a more obstinate resistance than the Mus- 
sulmans did, the federative system of the 
Canaanites lending itself better to a 
prolongation of the strife, and the political 
conditions being different. 

The problem of the permanent occupa- 
tion of the country received the same so- 
lution as in the later invasion; the chief 
thing in both cases being to secure the 
proper cultivation of the ground. This 
fact has led to the remark, in itself a just 
one, that the Mosaic legislation was found- 
ed on agriculture. But shepherds could 
not have transformed themselves in a single 
day into agriculturists; they must at first 
have made those who understood it pro- 
duce for them the fruits of the land which 
they had divided into tribe territories and 
family fiefs. It is true that they expelled 
from the country certain turbulent clans 
who, notwithstanding their forced submis- 
sion, for a long time exercised*on the 
intruders a pressure not unsalutary ; and 
who finally, with characteristic elasticity, 
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came back after the disappearance of the 
Jews to the places whence they had been 
driven. But the new occupants were 
obliged, whether they wished it or not, to 
allow the bulk of the primitive inhabitants 
to remain in the country; and the pre- 
cautions of all sorts taken by the Jewish 
lawgiver to prevent the vanquished and 
the conquerors from mixing, lest the reli- 
gious belief of the Jews should suffer by 
the contact, is itself a proof that they lived 
together side by side. That the aborigi- 
nes, after troubling the religion of Israel a 
long time by their pagan superstitions, 
should end by adopting it, and by being 
mingled though not confounded with their 
conquerors, was natural enough; and 
opinions are still divided as to which of 
these two races, allied in speech, aban- 
doned its own dialect and adopted that of 
the other. 

The union was, nevertheless, not so 
complete as to prevent the Assyrians from 
easily picking out for deportation the 
families of pure Israelite race; and thus 
depriving the country of its foreign aristo- 
cracy, while they left on the soil the serfs 
by whose labor it could be made to ren- 
der tribute. For great empires did not 
carry on war for the barren pleasure of 
destruction (a pleasure insufficient even 
for barbarians), but to augment their 
wealth ; and it is evident that such partial 
colonization as that of Samaria would 
have been insufficient to repeople Pales- 
tine. 

The unstable amalgam of races which, 
on the return from exile, endeavored to 
reconstitute itself into a nation and even 
acquired some cohesion under the ener- 
getic rule of the Hasmoneans, could not 
escape falling to pieces when brought into 
contact with Greek influences. The Hel- 
lenizing spirit against which those who 
were Jews by descent and conviction had 
to contend, and which found partisans 
even among them, marks the commence- 
ment of this dissociation. It made conti- 
nual progress under the Herods, and was 
completed when the very name of Jew 
was struck out of the book of nations by 
the hand of Rome. Graeco-Roman pa- 
ganism had only to show itself in Syria to 
be accepted and loved. Endowed with a 
plastic tolerance which embraced with 
astonishing ease the religious forms of 
other nations, sometimes pouring itself 
into their moulds, sometimes melting 
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down their monstrous idols and remaking 
them after its own images, this paganism 
—this extra-biblical monotheism of anti- 
quity—brought with it, to those who wel- 
comed it with rapturous submission, but 
one reforming element, that of zsthetics ; 
exacted but one sacrifice, that of ugliness ; 
imposed but one discipline, that of plea- 
sure, and one dogma, that of taste; and 
introduced but one revelation, that of the 
beautiful. Full of consideration for the 
religions which accepted its seductions, 
it exercised no violence except upon 
those which resisted them. The ancient 
Syropheenician divinities, to adopt the 
term used in the Gospels, willingly con- 
sented to inhabit temples of exquisite ar- 
chitecture, where the only conditions of 
entrance were a Greek costume, and the 
assumptior of one of the many names and 
attributes in the rich pantheon. Then it 
was that, under the stimulating action of 
the breeze from Greece and Italy, the 
dried-up flora of Semitic mythology burst 
into a thousand new perfumes and colors. 
Palestine had a large share in this re- 
awakening, and from Dan to Beersheba 
regenerated polytheism soon obscured the 
very recollection of the austere law of Je- 
hovah. 


The political triumph of Christianity 


crushed this growth. The land where 
the seed of the Crucified Sower had so 
marvellously fructified; where grew the 
first ear of that corn which was to be 
multiplied infinitely, and to furnish the re- 
ligious needs of the world for centuries 
with the bread of the Spirit; the nursery 
of a creed whose cradle was a tomb, and 
whose flag a gibbet—this little land be- 
came the object of a special adoration, a 
kind of topolatry, when the Church 
mounted with Constantine the throne of 
the Czesars, and assumed the imperial dia- 
dem, after having worn so long the mar- 
tyr’s crown, 

So great was this love of holy places, 
and so passionate the desire to expiate the 
cruel mysteries of which they had been 
the theatre, that during the whole Byzan- 
tine period Judzea was overrun by monks, 
and transformed into one vast convent. 
Everywhere local paganism had to give 
way to Christ returning as a master to the 
land of His birth; but, as a final protest 
against the persecution to which they sub- 
mitted, the pagans, driven out from their 
temples, now transformed into churches, 
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took refuge in the schisms and heresies of 
which Syria was always the grand manu- 
facturer. 

At this troubled period, while the coun- 
try was agitated by the conflict between 
the new propaganda and the old beliefs, 
a new element appeared on the scene. 
Islam is in fact a form of Christianity, 
most schismatic, most heretical, if you will, 
but still Christianity, for many a sect of 
so-called Christians differs more than 
Mohammedanism does from certain es- 
tablished axioms of Christianity. The 
new dogma, Christian in doctrine, Jewish 
in ritual, made up of laws and regulations 
suited to the wants of wandering Arab 
tribes, owed its escape from the igno- 
minious extinction which befell similar 
sectarian creeds, to certain political 
causes. The secret of its wonderful suc- 
cess was that it placed itself in opposition 
to Byzantium, and became the heart and 
soul of the struggle against official Chris- 
tianity. This it was that gave it strength 
and life, and enabled it to rally to its side 
those populations who had only renounc- 
ed paganism and accepted Christianity 
under compulsion, and who welcomed the 
Mufsulman conquest, and the supremacy 
of the faith of Islam, as a means of 
protesting against the politico-religious 
tyranny from which they had suffered. 

These Avoffars—an appellation derived 
from their living in Xefrs, the Arabic for 
villages, just as the similar term /agani is 
derived from the “Latin fagi—would have 
returned to their old heathen creeds when 
once withdrawn from the Christian yoke; 
but on this point the Mussulmans were 
inflexible ; they tolerated the Christians 
and the Jews as being their own spiritual 
forefathers, but they had inherited against 
the pagans the implacable hatred which 
animated Christianity, and which utter 
extermination could alone satisfy. 

Resigned Mussulmans under the Mus- 
sulman rule, bad Christians under the 
Christian rule, after’ having been fervent 
pagans and mediocre Jews, the land- 
tilling mountaineers of Judea, sons of the 
soil and the rock, are ready to become 
afresh whatever their masters of to-mor- 
row may demand, if only they are allowed 
to remain on the land. It is this extra- 
ordinary attachment to the soil which has 
made and still makes them willing to en- 
dure everything rather than leave it. 

If this race has thus been able to re- 
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sist, or rather to survive conquest ; if this 
stratum of humanity has been unchanged 
by the other strata which have been laid 
upon it, @ fortiori has it been little affect- 
ed by the many ephemeral invasions, the 
human deluges, which have overrun Pales- 
tine from time to time. The wave swept 
away everything that tried to stop it, but 
could make no impression on this im- 
permeable stratum over which it ran foam- 
ing, and which emerged intact as soon as 
it had passed. The invasion which most 
resembled a conquest, and at one mo- 
ment threatened to reverse the destinies 
of Palestine, was the occupation of the 
Crusaders ; but it was too short-lived to 
have any effect on the Arab ways of 
thought and feeling already impressed 
upon the people. It merely left here and 
there what may be called an anthropo- 
logical trace of its passage; and the yel- 
low hair and blue eyes which sometimes 
even at the present day the astonished 
traveller may see beneath a Bedaween 
kefeeyeh or a fellah turban, are the sole 
legacy of the Crusader to the people of 
Syria. 

We have, therefore, arrived at the con- 
clusion that the fellaheen of Palesfine, 
taken as a whole, are the modern repre- 
sentatives of those old tribes which the 
Israelites found settled in the country, 
such as the Canaanites, Hittites, Jebu- 
sites, Amorites, Philistines, Edomites, &c. 
In what proportion these various tribes 
are now represented, and whether they 
were preceded by a still older autoch- 
thonous population—Ankim, Horites, &c., 
are questions which, in the existing state 
of science, it would be useless to enter in- 
to. But though this race, or rather con- 
glomeration of races, which may be 
designated, for want of a better, by the 
vague title of pre-Israelite, still survives 
beneath its Mohammedan exterior, it has 
not remained uninfluenced during the 
lapse of centuries by the many events and 
circumstances that have happened in 
Palestine. Each successive change in the 
social and political condition of the coun- 
try has more or less affected it in various 
ways; and we must not be surprised, 
when studying the fellaheen, at finding 
Jewish, Hellenic, Rabbinic, Christian, and 
Mussulman reminiscences mingled pell- 
mell and in the quaintest combinations, 
with traits which bring us back to the 
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most remote and obscure periods of pre- 
Israelite existence. 

It is very difficult to sift this farrago, 
and determine to what epoch each part 
belongs ; the more so because chronology, 
the perspective of history, is as entirely 
ignored and even hated by the popular 
mind, as was ordinary perspective by the 
primitive artists, and the difficulty is in- 
creased by the fact that the same tradi- 
tion has often—like those re-stamped 
coins which are at once the joy and the 
despair of numismatists—received impress 
after impress from the successive coiners 
who have left their effigies on Palestine. 

Although criticism is at present unable 
thoroughiy to analyse these complex pro- 
ducts, we must not cease collecting them, 
remembering that all the changes in a 
tradition are in themselves the surest 
proof of its antiquity and of its sponta- 
neous development. It may be that in 
ascertaining the difference between the 
written story and the legend we may be 
able some day to calculate, by a sort of 
ideal, triangulation, how far they are both 
from the truth. Meanwhile science is 
fortunate in having ascertained the fact 
that there still exist in Palestine, not only 
some remains of the old Semitic poly- 
theism—as I urged six years ago in the 
Revue del Instruction Publique, and which 
no one will deny now—but also that there 
are relics, still to be recognised, of Bibli- 
cal tradition, just as in our fairy tales are 
found fragments of the Aryan mythology. 

The astonishing way in which the 
peasants have preserved the names of 
places is a good instance of this, and is 
also a proof in favor of the argument 
that they themselves are unchanged. It 
is worthy of remark in passing that the 
ethnic name, that is, the name by which 
the inhabitants are known, and which is 
derived from the locality, is very often 
more archaic in form than the name of 
the place itself. There are many exam- 
ples of this interesting fact which may 
prove very useful in testing the accuracy 
of proposed identifications. 

The tenacity with which old religious 
customs have been kept up is another re- 
markable circumstance. Not only have 
the fellaheen, as Robinson conjectured, 
preserved by the erection of their Mus- 
sulman &uddechs, and their fetishism for 
certain large isolated trees, the site and 
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the souvenir of the hill sanctuaries and 
shady groves, which were marked out for 
the execration of the Israelites on their 
entry into the Promised Land; but they 
pay them almost the same veneration as 
did the -Canaanite ooffars, whose de- 
scendants they are. ‘These makoms, as 
Deuteronomy calls them, which Manas- 
seh rebuilt, and against which the pro- 
phets in vain exhausted their invectives, 
are word for word, thing for’ thing, the 
Arabic makams, whose little white-topped 
cupolas are dotted so picturesquely over 
the mountain horizon of central Judea. 

In order to conceal their suspicious ori- 
gin, these fellah sanctuaries have been 
placed under the protection of the purest 
Mohammedan orthodoxy, by becoming 
the tombs or shrines of sheykhs, welys, 
and nebys—elders, saints, or prophets—de- 
ceased in the odor of sanctity. But there 
are numerous indications of their true ori- 
gin beneath this simple disguise. For 
instance, the name given to them is often 
the same as that of the locality, and is not 
merely a simple name, but a personifica- 
tion, or deification, if I may say so, of the 
place itself ; for many legends show that, 
in the eyes of the peasants, the edy or pro- 
phet has given his own name to the place. 

This close connection of names and 
places is found in the Pheenician and Ca- 
naanite mythology, which is remarkable 
for the number of its local divinities, and 
it helps to explain why Moses, not content 
with ordering the destruction of the pagan 
sanctuaries, insisted upon the adolition of 
the names, A methodical search for these 
makams is, therefore, of the greatest im- 
portance, because their names will enable 
us to fix the site of cities of which not only 
the ruins, but the very remembrance has 
disappeared. 

Another point of religious resemblance 
is the worship of female divinities which 
we know was common among the Canaa- 
nites, and is still practised, many modern 
kubbehs being consecrated towomen. In 
certain cases there is duality : the wely, or 
the neby, being venerated in conjunction 
with a woman, who passes generally for 
his sister or his daughter. This relation- 
ship, originally conjugal, which has been 
changed by the Mussulmans into one of 
consanguinity, offers an equivalent of the 
sexual symmetry of those Phoenician cou- 
ples so clearly brought to light by M. de 
Vogiié. 
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Many of these sacred places are open to 
the sky, and nearly surrounded by a wall 
of stone—a veritable Haram, Others are 
in natural or artificial caverns, One 
evening, for instance, I was most positive- 
ly refused permission to stable my horse in 
a grotto consecrated to Sheykh Madkur, 
because the wely would infallibly have 
shown his displeasure by killing the beast. 
The Aboo N‘sair venerate, not far from 
Mar Saba,-a great stone—Hajar ed 
Dawaétre—which they say was once meta- 
morphosed into a camel in order to carry 
across the desert the father of their race. 
This practice of worshipping an animated 
stone—the dety/e—is confirmed by certain 
modern practices analogous to those 
formerly in use, ¢.g., the liturgic unction 
which is still performed with henna over 
the porch of a kuddeh, the fellaheen 
touching the lintel respectfully, and asking 
the wely for destoor—i.e., permission to 
enter. Some even avoid profaning the 
threshold by stepping over instead of onit, 
like the worshippers of Dagon when enter- 
ing his temple. 

These rustic sanctuaries are crowded 
with rude ex-vofo offerings ; and the sacred 
trees, loaded with rags tied to their 


branches by pious hands, are familiar to 


every traveller in Palestine. In the £ud- 
behs are placed lighted lamps, a practice 
alluded to in the sixth chapter of the 
Book of Baruch: while the various points 
on the surrounding hills whence the 
makam is visible are marked by meshdhids, 
small pyramids of stone which are the 
mergamas (acervi Mercurii) of Proverbs. 
The fellaheen attribute to these local di- 
vinities a supernatural power of working 
miracles altogether contrary to the princi- 
ples of Islam. Not only do they adore 
but they dread these holy personages, and 
have for them that Aorror sacer which is 
the mark of true religious adoration, A 
makam is a place of inviolable. sanctity. 
No one would dare to touch a thing or 
person on its sacred soil. An infidel may 
sleep there in perfect safety, provided he 
does not break through any of the required 
religious observances. I have often, when 
travelling, for the sake of economy, without 
tent or baggage, taken advantage of this 
prerogative, and experienced, after a long 
and fatiguing day, the delicious sensation 
—from an archzologist’s point of view— 
of passing the night on the bare but holy 
floor of one of these Arab sanctuaries, 
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haunted and guarded by the shades of the 
Canaanite Baals and Ashtoreths. 

But the best proof of the religious cha- 
racter of this feeling, and of the deep hold 
it has upon the fellaheen is to be found in 
the oaths most commonly used by them. 
The word Adah (God) is for ever on their 
lips, and the formula “ wa haiat Allah,” 
based upon the Hebrew hai Liohim, is 
used to attest truth or falsehood without the 
slightest hesitation. They swear fluently, 
and perjure themselves without scruple, 
by the light, by the life of their souls, by 
their heads, by the heads of their compa- 
nions, by the Temple of Jerusalem (Haram 
esh Shereey), by the Sakhra, or sacred rock 
on which stood the altar, &c. ; oaths which 
were lavished with equal prodigality by 
the Jews, and bitterly censured by our 
Lord. But, and this is the remarkable 
point, if we wish to bind them by a seri- 
ous oath, it is sufficient to make them 
take it on their local sanctuary, and then 
it is extremely rare to find them faithless 
or bearing false. witness. 

Many other significant facts might be 
brought forward ; such as the propitiatory 
sacrifices made by the fellaheen, the cere- 
monies attending which seem borrowed 
from the Phoenician ritual ; their supersti- 
tions about the moon ; the amulets, magi- 
cal hands, and eyes of Osiris in Hebron 
enamel, made after the method of the 
Pheenician glass-workers ; their fétes, their 
parables, their tales, their old songs in 
strange Arabic, the peculiarities of their 
dialect, in which the vocalisation strangely 
resembles the Masoretic punctuation of 
Hebrew, &c. But I will pass on, without 
dwelling upon these, to one or two exam- 
ples of what may be called veritable 
echoes of the Bible. 

Here is the history of Samson as it is 
told to-day at Sar’a, Ain Shemés, and 
Artoof, that is to say, on the very scene of 
the exploits of that hero:—Aboo Meizar, 
called by some Abool Azem, but known 
to all under the name Shamshoun el Jeb- 
bar, originally of Sara, and brother of a 
certain Neby Samet, whose monument is 
shown in those parts, was purblind. In 
the Rumeyleh, the old name of a part of 
the city of Ain Shemés, stood a church. 
Aboo Meizar said to his compatriots, 
“ What will you give me if I destroy the 
church and kill the Christians?” “The 
quarter of the revenue of the country,” 
they replied. Upon this Aboo Meizar 
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went down to the Rumeyleh, entered the 
church where the Christians were assem- 
bled at prayer, and crying, “ Ya Rabb!” 
(O Lord!) gave a great kick to the column 
which supported the edifice. Down it 
fell, burying beneath its ruins Aboo Meizar 
and the Christians. The inhabitants of 
Sara came to look for his body, and easily 
recognised it because, as he had told them 
would be the case, he was stretched on his 
back, while all the Christians lay face 
downwards. His makam stands on the 
very spot at Sara where they buried him ; 
and the Sheyhk attached to its service, 
who resides at Beit Atab, still receives a 
quarter of all the olives grown between 
Deir Eban and Ain Shemés—indeed a 
fellah who once refused to pay these addi- 
tional dues is reported to have pressed 
blood instead of oil from his olives :— 
while it is even now a common saying 
among the old people of the village that 
“between Sar’a and Bayt el Jemal was 
killed Shamshoun el Jebbar.” It may be 
remarked, in passing, that this saying, if 
compared with the verse in the! Book of 
Judges which places the tomb of Samson 
between Zorah and Eshtaol, would tend to 
fix the site of the latter city, hitherto un- 
discovered, at Bayt el Jemal. Another 
fragment of this same legend has lighted 
on the head of a certain Neby Hosha, ve- 
nerated at Eshou, not far from Sar’a. 
This neby, born at Bayt Nabala, being 
one day pursued by a troop of his foes the 
Kooffars, took refuge at Eshou, and cry- 
ing, “ It is here that I am doomed to die,” 
sat down, threw his i/rvam over his 
shoulder and expired. A wooden sabre, 
with which he is said to have slain his 
enemies, is still shown at the makam at 
Eshou. This story may be compared 
with an incident in the travels of a Jewish 
pilgrim of the middle ages, Isaac Chelo, 
who saw at Sar’a the tomb of Samson, 
where they still preserved the ass’s jaw- 
bone with which he killed the Philistines. 

Turn next to the modern legend in 
which are embodied confused but un- 
doubted traces of the taking of Jericho by 
Joshua, and the standing still of the sun. 
It varies in many curious ways from the 
Bible-story ; but the following is the pith 
of it as told to me in the plain of Jericho: 
—Not far from the site of the City of 
Palms are the ruins of the City of Brass, 
so called because it was once surrounded 
by seven walls of brass ; anda little farther 
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off is the wakam of the Imam Ali, son of 
Aboo Taleb, a sanctuary open to the sky, 
and the object of extraordinary venera- 
tion, in the surrounding country. This 
city, then belonging to the Kooffars, was 
besieged by the Imam Aboo Taleb. 
Mounted on his horse Meimoon, he made 
the round of the city and overthrew the 
seven walls of brass one after another by 
blowing upon them. Then began a ter- 
rific combat, and as the day was drawing 
to a close, and the infidels were about to 
profit by the darkness in order to escape, 
the Imam Ali cried out to the sun, “ Re- 
turn upon thy steps, O thou blessed one !” 
Immediately, with the permission of the 
Most High, the sun, which was about to 
set behind the mountain came back to the 
east; whereupon the Imam Ali ordered 
his servant Eblal, who at that moment 
was on the opposite mountain, at the foot 
of which is now situated the makam, to 
sound the call for the morning prayer, 
and proceeded to “complete the rout of 
the pagans with great carnage, and to ut- 
terly destroy their city ; those who escaped 
the slaughter being annihilated by wasps. 
Since that time the two mountains which 
figure in the story bear respectively the 
names of the Mountain of the Return, and 
the Mountain of Eblal the Muezzin. 

Lastly, listen to the tragic history of the 
Levite of Ephraim and his wife at Gibeah. 
This is how it was told me by an old fel- 
lah on the very place itself, which is still 
called Jaba:—A Christian of Bethlehem 
was on his way with his wife or his daugh- 
ter to Tayyibeh, and stopped, as night was 
beginning to fall, to sleep at Jabé. While 
they slept certain men of the town came 
to the house and violated the woman, who 
was found dead in the morning. The 
Christian cut the corpse into two pieces, 
and sent one to Tayyibeh, and the other 
to Mukhmas, to the people of his own re- 
ligion. These rose immediately. One 
band came from the east, the other from 
the west. The first, pretending to fly, 
drew the people of Jaba out of their town ; 
and thus caught between tie two hosts, 
they were all slaughtered. ‘The massacre 
took place in the plain called El Merj fil 
Moonka, between Jabé and the com- 
mencement of the Wady Bab esh Shab. 
To this day the wheat grows to a great 
height on this accursed spot, but produces 
no grain. 

These examples of what may be called 
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phantoms of the past are enough to show 
how much the peasant of Palestine, in pre- 
serving his own identity, has done for the 
past history of his race and nation. But 
living side by side with this obstinately 
conservative peasant, there is, paradoxical 
as it may appeaf, a class yet more con- 
servative who defend even more vigilantly, 
and guard with greater attachment the an- 
cient forms and beliefs—I mean the wo- 
men. This curious circumstance has often 
been remarked in other countries, but no- 
where is it more strongly marked than in 
Palestine. ‘There the women have con- 
tinued to be the depositaries of old mem- 
ories which you would vainly seek for 
among the men. They are indeed be- 
hind their husbands by several centuries : 
and the disdain with which a fellah, if you 
speak to him of Certain curious customs 
among the women, replies, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, “ Shoughl nisoudn /” (wo- 
men’s affairs), is itself enough to show how 
true this is. 

It would be extremefy interesting to 
examine closely these daughters of Canaan, 
to'study their special customs, their funeral 
dances, their marriage and mourning songs, 
their prejudices, their peculiar legends, 
their habitual forms of “expression, and a 
variety of other matters, down to the de- 
tails of their toilet, which Isaiah denounces 
as the arsenal of idolatry. Besides, it is 
among the women—in the often charming 
patterns with which they tattoo themselves ; 
in the simple paintings with which their 
pious hands love to decorate the walls ot 
the sacred monuments ; in the marvellous 
embroidery of their ‘veils and robes; in 
their elegant, shield-shaped dishes, made 
of colored and twisted straw; in the forms 
of the vessels for water and grain, the fabri- 
cation of which has remained their mono- 
poly ; in the patterns of their jewels and 
their painted boxes, which they have per- 
petuated religiously in the bazaars by re- 
fusing to buy any other kind—that we 
shall find what artistic traces yet remain 
of a people who never really possessed 
any art but of the most rudimentary kind. 

Ample indeed is the harvest whieh one 
might hope to reap upon this feminine soil. 
But unfortunately the explorer has to en- 
counter the almost insurmountable obsta- 
cle of sex. Nothing is more difficult for a 
European than to associate in the slightest 
degree with the fellah woman, although 
they do not, like the women of the towns, 
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cover their faces with a veil, but merely 
draw their long blue sleeve over the mouth. 
It is no question of modesty or morality ; 
these are sentiments which have always 
been, and are still, but little known in the 
East. It is rather an instinctive feeling of 
mistrust towards a stranger, than any shy- 
ness of him as aman. And yet they do 
not seem to avoid him designedly ; they 
will often readily render him small servi- 
ces, and address him as “my brother,” 
and will willingly enter into conversation 
in certain cases; but let him make the 
slightest attempt to put any question, or 
betray ever so discreet an inclination to 
get behind the scenes, they take fright at 
once at a curiosity which they do not un- 
derstand, and their confidence, gained for 
a moment, takes wing like a frightened 
bird. It requires a woman to approach 
this wild flock ; and a European woman* 
prepared to penetrate, without the aid of 
an interpreter, into the—what shall I say ? 
—the harem of their ideas and their tradi- 
tions, would carry off a load of scientific 
plunder far more precious than anything 
to be found in the uninteresting seraglios 
of Constantinople and Cairo, 

There are in certain corners of the 
globe races which have had the unenvia- 
ble privilege of undergoing no change, 
not even for the better. These the histo- 
rian would like to preserve for his own 
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purposes, in their archaic integrity, as 
fields of study, if not of experiment, and 
as a kind of laboratory in which he could 
observe at leisure the phenomena of hu- 
man evolution. But, unfortunately, or 
perhaps fortunately, such day-dreams are 
always destined to be upset by the progress 
of civilization, which everywhere, sooner 
or later, sweeps away the ruins of the past 
to make room for the future. Palestine, 
so long spared, is already undergoing the 
common lot. A strong current of immi- 
gration from central Europe has for some 
time set in upon it, and a few years willdo 
what centuries have not been able to 
effect. 

There is no time to be lost. Already 
the first note of menace has been sounded, 
and a projected railway from Jaffa to Je- 
rusalem, warns us to make haste and ac- 
complish the laborious task of exploration, 
and perfect a complete inventory of the 
historic and scientific treasures of this 
unique country, before it -has been de- 
prived of every relic and memorial of the 
past. It will be too late when, on the 
spot where the cry of Rachel mourning 
for her children still lingers, we hear in 
mocking echo the shrill scream oP the rail- 
way whistle, and the loud shout of “ Beth- 
lihem! Dix minutes darréit! Les voya- 
geurs pour la Mer Morte changent de 
voiture !"—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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BY HORACE WHITE, 


ENGLAND has given to America lan- 
guage, literature, laws, and institutions. 
She gave us the Protestant religion, Mag- 
na Charta, and African slavery. She en- 
dowed us with whatever she had at the 
time, and we took the good and the bad 
together. When we came to construct 
our government, we borrowed the form of 
King, Lords, and Commons, without their 
titles and hereditary succession. ‘The new 
country remains, in this respect, where it 
was nearly a hundred years ago, while the 
old has greatly changed. King and 
Lords, though retaining their titles and 
succession, have been merged for all prac- 





* This has been already done toa certain 
extent by our countrywomen *Miss Rogers 
and Mrs. Finn.—Ep . 


tical purposes in the Commons, while 
President and Senate remain independent, 
co-ordinate powers on our side of the 
water, and the executive power has sen- 
sibly gained upon the legislative. In re- 
cording some of the impressions which a 
first visit to England makes upon an 
American, I mention this as the most 
striking in its effect upon my own mind. 
The new republic has, if any thing, veered 
toward monarchy, while the old monarchy 
has manifestly drifted to republicanism. 
It seems rather a startling thing to say 
that England is more republican than the 
United States, but I have ventured to say 
it in an American publication, and I re- 
peat it here. 

I understand a republic to be a country 
which is governed by public opinion. As 
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between two countries which are so go- 
verned, the one in which public opinion 
acts more speedily, surely, and effectively, 
is the more republican, and that country 
is England, since England is not fettered 
with specified terms of office, during which 
public opinion is powerless to effect its 
ends. ‘The spectacle of a proud and able 
ministry brought to its knees and com- 
pelled to change its course within a week’s 
time, upon a question whether a bill 
deemed by the Premier to be of secondary 
importance should be passed in this ses- 
sion or the next, is altogether without par- 
allel in our legislation: It was clearly 
Mr. Disraeli, and not Mr. Plimsoll, who 
apologised for the late exciting scene in 
the House of Commons. It may be 
argued that specified terms of office are 
useful in order to secure the sober second 
thought of the people rather than the first 
impulsive expression. That may be true, 
but does not affect the question whether 
the one or the other kind of government 
is the more republican. 

If it be any grievance that a few 
hundred persons are allowed to call 
themselves Lord This and Sir That 
because their fathers were so styled be- 
fore them, Englishmen are the only 


ones who have a right to complain of it, 
and I have yet to hear such complaints 


uttered. What may be the precise aims 
of the republican agitators in England 
I have not learned. If they aim to 
secure a more equal distribution of seats 
among the constituencies, their efforts 
seem most commendable, for it is almost 
an insult to declare a man fit to have the 
suffrage, and in the same act decree him 
to be only a fraction of a man as com- 
pared with some other person possessing 
no higher qualifications. In the view I 
am taking of the forms of government 
this is merely a matter of detail. In the 
wider sense it appears to me that the 
republican agitators of England have al- 
ready got all, and more than, they can 
ever attain by copying after us. If they 
want a democracy, that is another thing. 
The question whether all adult males 
should be allowed to participate equally in 
the functions of government, regardless of 
education, character, and personal inte- 
rest in the common weal, is one to be dis- 
cussed by itself; and if it could be ap- 
proached by a perfectly unprejudiced 
person, like the man from the moon, might 
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be placed on the table alongside of the 
question of woman suffrage. It would be 
apart from the .purpose of this article to 
set forth any views as to the relative claims 
of expediency on the one hand, and ab- 
stract rights on the other, in determining 
who shall be allowed to vote. In the 
republic of the United States the doctrine 
of abstract rights has obtained the ascen- 
dancy (except as to women), and it must 
work out its own salvation with more or 
less fear and trembling. Vestigia nulla 
retrorsum. In the republic of England 
the rule of expediency has governed and 
will continue to govern, Looking at the 
frequency of bribery in elections, I should 
say that it would not be advisable to en- 
large the area of corruption rapidly by 
opening the suffrage to a class who would 
mainly exercise it for its value in money 
or gin. The next generation of the Seven 
Dials and St. George’s in the East may 
be, must be, better qualified to vote for 
members of Parliament than the present, 
if the new school-laws are wisely adminis- 
tered. Whether all the people in Eng- 
land who would use the suffrage wisely 
and virtuously have had it extended to 
them, may well be doubted. Whether all 
who havé received it do use it wisely and 
well, is not by any means an open ques- 
tion. Any rule which may be adopted for 
bringing in new shoals of voters, whether 
by property or educational tests, will ne- 
cessarily bring in a certain number of the 
worthless and unprincipled. That it 
would have been better for us in America, 
especially in the large cities, if some such 
test had been adopted and adhered to, in 
place of universal suffrage, is the opinion 
of nearly all who have either education or 
property. 

Not only does public opinion in Eng- 
land act more surely, speedily, and effec- 
tively upon the government than in Ameri- 
ca, but justice is more ‘surely and expedi- 
tiously administered in the courts. Three 
causes for this difference have occurred to 
me. In the first place, English judges are 
not concerned to determine the constitu- 
tionality of any statute—that question 
having been concluded by the Parliament 
which enacted it. American courts are 
constantly pestered with questions of this 
kind. They have to determine not only 
the interpretation of the law, but whether 
it was competent for the legislature to 
pass the law; and the legislatures, both 
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national and state, have fallen into the 
habit of passing bills of doubtful confor- 
mity to the constitution, relying upon the 
courts to correct their errors, if any—a 
habit which may be mildly characterized 
as slovenly, dangerous, and destructive of 
allsense of legislative responsibility, One- 
third of all the delay and expense of law- 
suits (except those of a strictly common- 
law type) arises from the necessity im- 
posed upon judges of deciding upon the 
constitutionality of statutes. It might be 
supposed @ friori that the courts would 
eagerly seize such powers, and that the 
legislature would stoutly resent such en- 
croachments. Exactly the opposite result 
has followed in both cases. The courts 
manifest great reluctance to set aside sta- 
tutes for want of conformity to the consti- 
tution, and the legislature, in cases where 
they do so interfere, manifests not the 
least uneasiness, unless some party advan- 
tage is thereby put in jeopardy—which 
seldom happens. Secondly, the twofold 
system of courts—one appertaining to the 
state and the other to the United States 
—with a large and increasing number of 
cases which may be transferred or appeal- 
ed from the former to the latter, has no 
parallel in England. Without going into 
details, 1 may say that it is productive 
both of delay and bad feeling. Thirdly, 
the practice of choosing judges of the 
state courts by universal suffrage has borne 
bad fruit in many places, and is destined 
to bear worse before we see the end of it. 
The general uprightness of the judiciary 
serves to make the rascality of the excep- 
tions the more glaring, and to point out 
more forcibly the dangers of a system 
which contains such germs. 


The celerity with which common schools 
have been established in England since 
the passage of the last Reform Bill, is to 
me very noticeable, as is also the means 
employed to enforce the attendance of 


children. In providing school room and 
instruction for all the children in her 
borders, and compelling their attendance, 
London has outstripped the American 
city where I reside, in which the “ com- 
mon-school system” has prevailed since 
its first foundation. In the city of which 
I speak, which is perhaps exceptional, 
population has commonly outrun school 
accommodation, and compulsory atten- 
dance has only been faintly discussed. 
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The several states of the Union have each 
their own peculiar school laws. Whether 
compulsery attendance has been adopted 
in any, 1 do not know. I think it has 
been in some parts of New England, but 
it is not general. To have achieved so 
great a blessing as the means and applian- 
ces of universal primary education, is a 
surprising thing, considering the shortness 
of time you have been about it. The 
rates paid by Londoners for all purposes, 
including Church-rates, are trivial as com- 
pared with those paid in American cities. 
I judge that they are not more than one-fifth 
the sum assessed upon equal amounts of 
property in New York or Boston, ‘This is 
not specially to be wondered at, when we 
consider the accumulated wealth of Lon- 
don, and reflect that she has long since 
bought and paid for her permanent im- 
provements, while American cities are 
either buying theirs, or paying interest on 
the debts contracted tosecure them. But 
it makes the wonder grow that anybody 
should grumble at a school-rate of three- 
pence in the pound of assessed rental va- 
lue—the assessment being not more than 
half the real value—because perchance 
somebody may have more children in 
school than somebody else. 

That the schools should be handicapped 
with a church question is to be expected. 
We are not wholly free from such disputes 
in America, though our circumstances are 
much more favorable to non-sectarian 
tuition than those of the mother-country. 
The union of Church and State is a most 
conspicuous headland to every American 
sojourner in England. Here, if any- 
where, we seem to find the rock of ages. 
Union of Church and State is the illegiti- 
mate offspring of old Rome. Its origin 
is to be found not in Jesus, but in Jupiter. 
When Christianity overturned the old 
mythology, it. put on as many of the 
clothes of the decedent as it could wear. 
As the administration of the State and the 
administration of religion were one before, 
so they continued to be one after the 
image of Mary had supplanted that of 
Juno in the Pantheon. Why does it ne- 
ver occur to the Ritualists of the Church 
of England that in putting on the trap- 
pings of the Papacy, they are as likely as 
not putting on those of Paganism? ‘The 
union of Church and State was thus an 
existing fact when Henry VIII. broke 
with Rome, and he too passed it on down 
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the. stream of time, with a progeny of 
abuses like that against which Dean Stan- 
ley and the Rev. Mr. Fremantle protested 
last June at the City Temple. Notwith- 
standing'these abuses, and the parent abuse 
implied in taking from the property of all to 
support a form of worship which is objec- 
tionable to a portion,the State Church seems 
to be tolerably well braced. It is very plain 
that Dissent is making no headway against 
it. The New Learning is its only formi- 
dable enemy, but this is the enemy of the 
Dissenting churches as well. Indeed, the 
State Church is much more dexterous in 
meeting and making terms with this comer, 
than the other denominations on either 
side of the water. Itseems to be sprinkled 
with clergymen, who make no scruple of 
dipping into German criticism of the Bi- 
ble, and passing the cream thereof over to 
their flocks in the shape of translations, 
If the New Learning is of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, it is finding distin- 
guished friends in that which Americans 
have been accustomed to esteem the 
most conservative branch of the Protes- 
tant faith. For the rest, the Church of 
England seems to be a well-to-do corpora- 
tion, owning much land, declaring regular 
dividends, and fraught with a social power 
against which the breezy distractions of 
Moody and Sankey on the one hand, and 
the incantations of the Pope on the other, 
will alike prove ineffectual. 

It seems to be the fashion, both in 
England and America, to utter plaintive 
cries about the growth and spread of 
Romanism in the two countries. As re- 
gards the United States, it may be safely 
said that the Roman Catholic Church is 
making no inroads upon the native popu- 
lation. It gains nothing except in the 
way of importations from Ireland and 
South Germany, and these are too small 
in proportion to the whole to be account- 
ed serious. On the other hand, it fairly 
hold its own in its particular sphere. Its 
tenets are opposed to our system of popu- 
lar education, and every now and then 
we hear a Catholic bishop demanding a 
division of the school fund, so that Catho- 
lics may apply the portion which they 
contribute to their own peculiar method 
of training. It is impossible that this de- 
mand should be complied with. Logical- 
ly the public authorities will be compelled 
to dispense with every form of religious 
instruction in school: that consists now 
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only of reading the Bible as a morning 
exercise, and is by no means universal. 
Some of the most eminent of the Protes- 
tant clergy are willing to yield this point. 
The Catholics will be as little satisfied 
with that, however, as they are with the 
present custom; but it is all they can 
hope for, since a division of the school 
fund to accommodate the Catholics im- 
plies a division to accommodate the Jews, 
the Quakers, the Spiritualists, the Free- 
thinkers, and everybody else; in short, a 
dissolution and breakdown of the whole 
system. 

The Parliament and Government of 
Great Britain seem to spend their time 
for the most on matters of trifling impor- 
tance. Whether reporters shall be recog- 
nized or only tolerated in the gallery; 
whether the Prince of Wales shall distri- 
bute few or many necklaces to the native 
princes of India, and whether they shall 
be paid for in whole or only in part by 
the British people; how much manure a 
tenant farmer should be allowed to put 
upon land without becoming suddenly 
rich—these and kindred questions seem to 
be the exciting topics of Parliamentary 
debate. The seeming unimportance of 
the bills engaging the attention of the 
Government is one of the first things that 
arrested my own attention, and I have ex- 
plained it in two ways. Of course when 
a country has settled all its great ques- 
tions it will busy itself with its little ones. 
England has representative government, 
free trade, a sound currency, and light 
taxation, She has paid the Alabama 
claims, punished the Ashantees, and de- 
posed the Guikwar of Baroda. Peace 
reigns in all her borders, and a good de- 
gree of contentment pervades all classes— 
higher, at all events, than her neighbors 
can boast, higher indeed than the United 
States can claim at the present time, 
Holland alone seems to show an equal 
satisfaction with outward circumstances. 
Nevertheless, since a government must 
appear to do something, it will naturally 
pick up the leavings of more stirring 
times. Again, of two parties dividing the 
political forces of a country, the one 
which is committed to the belief that 
things are well enough as they are, will of 
course find smaller things to bend its no- 
ble strength upon, than one which, theore- 
tically at least, holds that there is much 
room for improvement. 
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How far legislation may usefully deal 
with the squalor of the east-end of Lon- 
don is a question which I shall not enter 
upon. A pretty careful survey of that 
region, however, convinces me that Eng- 
land has not reached a point where her 
statesmen can afford to pause and con- 
gratulate themselves that things are well 
enough now. All large cities have their 
east end. That of London is peculiar 
only as London herself is peculiar. Her 
area of dirt, foul air, and misery is larger 
than the entire area of many cities of 
metropolitan pretensions. ‘That this area 
has partaken more or less of the general 
improvement which the British nation has 
felt in the last quarter of a century, is 
manifest even to strangers who see it now 
for the first time. It is no longer neces- 
sary for anybody to sleep out of doors or 
go supperless to bed, Indeed, the para- 
dise of these districts will have been reach- 
ed, when every person habitually has as 
comfortable and healthful a lodging as he 
can get in the casual ward. I am quite 
persuaded that if half-a-dozen honorable 
members were] as much in earnest to re- 
form the bad neighborhoods of Whitecha- 
pel, Stepney, &c., as Mr. Plimsoll is to se- 
cure the breaking up of rotten ships, there 
would soon be changes for the better in 
this benighted and noisome region, which 
contains a larger population than all the 
merchant ships in Christendom, and which 
displays a degree of good temper eminent- 
ly inviting the aid of higher intelligence. 


Every American is expected to bring 
home some ideas on the subject of Eng- 
lish land monopoly. The conditions of 
the two countries in respect of land and 
Jand-ownership are so different that agri- 
culture, as an element of national con- 
cern, needs to be studied here de novo. 
At the risk of repeating some things which 
I have said elsewhere, I will here mention 
the impressions I have gained. Whatever 
may have been the evils resulting in the 
past from the aggregation of large tracts 
of land in the hands of the few, and the 
divorcement of the many from any inter- 
est in the soil except as tenants or hire- 
lings—whatever may be the present evils 
of such a system—they are such as legis- 
lative power is no longer able to reach or 
greatly modify. If a tract of land equal 
to the area of England were suddenly 
added to the kingdom by rising from the 
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sea, and were equally divided among the 
inhabitants, the process of concentrating 
it in the hands of the few to the exclusion 
of the many would begin immediately. 
The richer would bid for the portions of 
the poorer, and would in the end obtain 
them by fair bargain. This must be the 
result in any country where the accumu- 
lation of wealth is great, where land- 
ownership confers social distinction, and 
where the area of land is small relatively 
to population. All three of these condi- 
tions exist in England. It would appear 
from this that what is called land mo- 
nopoly is not an economic evil, unless we 
are prepared to admit that a perfectly 
natural and unconstrained course of trade 
is an evil—which no economist can allow. 
Land in England is worth a certain sum 
per acre per annum for purposes of tillage 
—for what can be made out of it—and 
that sum will be paid for it, however large 
or small the parcels into which it is divid- 
ed. Is an undue amount of it withheld 
for deer parks, pheasant preserves, and 
the like? It appears that as to lands of 
similar utility—lands within the undis- 
puted control of Parliament, like the New 
Forest,—the will of the people is best 
consulted by putting a stop to movements 
initiated some years ago for transforming 
it into arable or pasture land, and that it 
is to be kept as nearly in a state of nature 
as may be. If Lord Leigh and Lord 
Ripon are minded to keep large parks at 
their own expense, to beautify the land- 
scape and improve the air, I am not the 
one to complain. Still less should I com- 
plain if I were an Englishman, having the 
landscape and the air always at my ser- 
vice. 

The beauty of the English landscape, 
the verdure of the meadows, the fertility 
of the soil, the scientific and consummate 
methods of tillage employed, must impress 
the most careless observer. We have 
nothing comparable to the expansive 
foliage of English trees, the robust health 
of English hedges, the velvet softness and 
freshness of English turf; nor have we, 
except in some of the more favored parts 
of California, such ample and_ brilliant 
open-air flower-gardens. The dryness of 

our atmosphere and the extremes of our 
temperature suffice to account for the dif- 
ference. When I saw the standing crops 
of hay and cereals in Warwickshire in 
June last, I thought I had never beheld 
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so bounteous and promising a harvest in 
any land. The wheat-fields of California 
and Oregon in a favorable season will 
perhaps make.a finer display in that par- 
ticular cereal than any I noticed in Eng- 
land, but those on the Atlantic slope are 
certainly much inferior in productiveness 
toyours. Ifthe carefulness and thorough- 
ness of tillage which prevail in England 
were applied to the soil of the state of 
Illinois, the resulting produce could not 
be disposed of at a profit, nor could it be 
carried to market by any existing means 
of transportation, ‘The freshness and 
greenness of rural England invades the 
metropolis, and gives to London a pecu- 
liar charm and distinction. ‘The area and 
population and wealth of London are a 
thrice-told tale. Her parks and open 
squares and private gardens constitute her 
real distinction among cities in the eyes 
of the traveller. Other cities can be 
found larger than anybody will care to 
see the whole of.. None can be found 
with such wealth of rural adornment. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a spot which few 
strangers find their way to, is itself quite 
unique in metropolitan belongings. 


English railways come in for a large 
share of attention and comment from 
every American visitor. In the way of 
comfort to the passenger they are inferior 
to the Transatlantic railways, while the 
charges for travel are higher. Engiish 
passenger trains, however, are run at a 
higher rate of speed than American, and 
the conditions of safety, for an equal num- 
ber of trains, are certainly greater. The 
arrangements for crossing each other’s 
tracks, and the ordinary carriage roads, at 
different grades, remove a large per- 
centage of the chances of accident. But, 
on the other hand, the frequency of trains 
on the same tracks appears to make tra- 
velling by rail about as hazardous in the 
one country as the other. ‘The arrange- 
ments of English railways for receiving 
and delivering luggage, and relieving the 
traveller from anxiety respecting it, are 
inexcusably bad, while the system of car- 
riage construction seems to be a delibe- 
rate provocation to outrages. These diffi- 
culties, I suppose, are to be attributed in 
part to British conservatism, and in part 
to the reluctance of railway directors to 
incur some slight additional expense. A 
recent case has naturally drawn out from 
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the ‘public press all the reasons that are 
supposed to justify a mode of travel which 
make such outrages possible, and has 
elicited from a grand jury the startling 
suggestion that there ought to be some 
means of communication between the 
guard and the passengers. ‘Fhe reasons 
for making a train of railway carriages 
consist of a series of small prison ‘vans 
seem to be two in number: viz., first, 
it has always been so; second, English- 
men are exclusive, and like to have com- 
partments to themselves. That it has al- 
ways been so we may readily admit, since 
the modern railway compartment is only 
the old stage-coach mounted on rails, 
minus the postboys. As to the exclusive- 
ness, however, it appears that you do not 
obtain it except in cases where only a few 
passengers happen to be travelling, or 
where the guard is bribed to incommode 
others in order to accommodate you; and 
that when it is obtained, it is at the risk 
of having your throat cut, or an indecent 
assault committed upon your sister. 
When the magic number of eight happen 
to be travelling together, then and only 
then is it possible to obtain exclusiveness 
without bribery and without danger of 
personal violence, under a system com- 
mended for its advantages in the way of 
exclusiveness. Logically, then, the Eng- 
lish railway carriage, with its positive dis- 
comforts and potential dangers, is con- 
trived for parties of eight. If there are 
only seven in the party, the danger is ever 
present that somebody whose pedigree is 
unknown may be thrust in among them, 
whereas if there are nine, one of them is 
quite sure to get mixed up with a miscel- 
laneous lot of two-legged unfeathered 
animals, unless he is so fortunate ‘as to 
find a carriage occupied only by a burglar 
or a lunatic. I would mention that par- 
ties of eight find no difficulty in being as 
exclusive as they like in American rail- 
way Carriages, where there is commonly 
room for fifty or sixty, where ventilation is 
much more perfect, where there is entire 
freedom of moving about and relieving 
the tedium of journeying, and where cer- 
tain conveniences necessary for comfort 
and favorable to health are always at 
hand. I happened to be in arailway car- 
riage in Italy not long since, which was 
adorned with a glass case firmly imbedded 
in the compartment close to the roof, to 
which was attached a printed notice, say- 
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ing that in case of extreme danger the 
passenger was authogised to break the 
glass with his “elbow,” and then to turn 
a key communicating with the guard by 
electricity, after which he should thrust 
his arm out of the window and agitate it 
till somebody came to his relief, but that 
if the danger was not sufficient to justify 
him he would be prosecuted to the full 
extent of the law. This, I believe, is an 
English invention, I had read a de- 
scription of it many years ago, but the 
ocular presentation of the thing was irre- 
sistibly funny. If this is the article to 
which a young lady looks for salvation in 
her hour of need, it is no wonder that she 
is discovered hanging bodily out of a train 
moving at the rate of thirty or forty miles 
an hour. In reply to the objection that 
if a cord were passed through the train, 
communicating with the guard or the 
engine-driver, nervous people would be 
continually pulling at it and stopping the 
train, I offer the experience of one who 
has travelled some hundreds of thousands 
of miles by rail in the United States, 
where the bell-cord is always present, and 
who has never seen it touched by any- 
body, except the conductor or some em- 
ployé of the train. 

The reason why the rates of railway fare 
are higher in England than in America 
must be on account of the greater original 
cost of the roads, since they do not seem 
to be making extravagant profits on their 
share capital. Of course, if people have 
the luxury of riding thirty miles an hour 
through crowded cities on the summit of 
arches more magnificent than those of the 
old Roman aqueducts they must pay some- 
thing forit. The sensation is a novelty to 
all foreigners, and probably nothing gives 
one a more distinct impression’ of the high 
material civilisation centred in London. 
The extraordinary and unequalled facilities 
enjoyed by London for intercommunica- 
tion by means of her elevated and under- 
ground railways and her river steamers, 
constitute one of the factors whose con- 
junction appears to make it impossible for 
any other city to overtake her in popula- 
tion and importance. The other factors, 
as they appear to a superficial observer, 
are perhaps worth noting. The first is the 
geographical size, or rather smallness, of 
England, which renders it convenient for 
every Englishman of moderate income to 
have a house, or at all events a lodging, in 
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town if he chooses. In respect of her 
ability thus to recruit herself with the 
abundant strength of the whole nation, I 
think London is peculiar. The territory 
of France is so wide, that Paris can never 
be to her what London is to England. 
New-York has too many rivals on our side 
of the water to hope to gain on London 
in the race, however large our population 
as a nation may become, and no other city 
in Christendom bids fair to compete with 
the three here named. The next potent 
element of supremacy possessed by Lon- 
don is her accumulated capital and finan- 
cial gravity, which it would be superfluous 
to enlarge upon. Undoubtedly, other 
cities can grow rich and acquire great im- 
portance in the way of money-lending. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main is such a city, but 
the other conditions of her growth are so 
completely different from those of London 
that it is idle to bring her into comparison. 
Again, the commercial area and facilities 
of the Thames distinguish London among 
all European capitals, and must for ever 
continue to do so. In this respect her 
only rivals are other ports of the United 
Kingdom. What Antwerp might have be- 
come if she had not been scourged, by cen- 
turies of war, and stunted by artificial bar- 
riers, it is useless to speculate. To the 
unprejudiced eye no signs can be discerned 
of the approach of Macaulay’s New Zea- 
lander, unless it be found in the possible 
exhaustion, some centuries hence, of the 
British coal supply, and even then the me- 
tropolis may, by the exercise of a wise 
economy, be able to keep the arches of 
London Bridge in repair without soliciting 
alms from abroad. 


I have remarked that if it be a grievance 
that a comparatively small number of per- 
sons should be arrayed with titles and set 
up as a superior stratum of English soci- 
ety, by virtue not of merit but of ancestry, 
Englishmen are the only ones who have 
any right to complain of it, and that I 
have not heard such complaints uttered. 
On the contrary, the average Briton seems 
ready to back his insular nobility against 
any foreign blood that can be mentioned, 
and the trading Briton seems to have 
achieved glory enough if he can spread 
upon his signboard the fact that he is pa- 
tronised by some prince or princess. ‘The 
multiplicity of such announcements adorn- 
ing the public streets, and the frequency 
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with which we are notified in the advertis- 
ing columns of the newspapers that this or 
that movement or interest is pushed by the 
respectability of Lord , or sheltered 
under the zgis of Lady , are sufficient 
to remind the wayfaring man from over 
seas that although he is in a land of re- 
publican freedom, and although his native 
tongue is spoken in its streets, he is never- 
theless some distance from home. Here 
in fact is the vital and radical difference 
between the two countries. It is not a 
political difference, as I have already 
shown, but something deeper and not so 
easily bridged. Being a social difference 
it is something which does not concern 
me, and I leave to English satirists the 
task of doctoring any moral deformities it 
may give rise to. How far the vice of 
tuft-hunting and title-hunting may pervade 
British society can only be judged, I fancy, 
after long observation. For my own part, 
I saw very little of it. Anxiety to wriggle 
into company where one is not wanted, is 
a phase of character not usually confided 
to strangers at a first interview. Although 
I am assured by eminent Englishmen that 
the great and distressing British malady isa 
weakness of the knees at sight of a coronet, 
it cannot be included among the impressions 
that early obtrude themselves upon the visi- 
tor. It is to be hoped that a people who 
have conquered so many difficulties may be 
able eventually to overcome this singular 
mental awkwardness, which begins by 
overestimating the dignity of others, and 
ends in underestimating one’s own. Not- 
withstanding the reputation Americans 
have achieved in the way of self-assertion, 
I have to acknowledge that we are not 
wholly free from the weakness under con- 
sideration, though in America a titled per- 
son is oftener an object of interest than of 
reverence, and what is taken for snobbery 
isnot infrequently an ill-governed curiosity. 
Transatlantic snobbery takes the form of 
idle expenditure and outside show. The 
social arrangement which selects one child 
out of a family to be the exclusive recipi- 
ent of the honors and estate, and discrimi- 
nates against girls, is held in profound dis- 
favor, and could by no possibility be made 
to take root among us. Even those who 
ape the manners of foreign aristocracy 
would shrink from a system which appears 
to contain so rank an element of injustice. 


The quantity and specific gravity of the 
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fluids that John Bull sends down his throat 
have been so forciblycommented on, and 
so ingeniously accounted for, by M. Taine, 
that it is hardly worth while for anybody 
else to travel upon that ground. But ex- 
cessive moisture and a cold climate are 
more convenient than philosophical, as rea- 
sons to explain why the Englishman is ad- 
dicted to sherry, brandy, and stout, while the 
Frenchman, German, and Italian are con- 
tent with sweetened water, light wines and 
thin beer. I have seen more alcoholic li- 
quor consumed in New Orleans and San 
Francisco, where neither excessive moisture 
nor cold weather prevails, than in any 
other American cities. The drinking in 
these places, however, seems to be rather 
perfunctory than enjoyable—rather in the 
way of boisterous politeness and good-fel- 
lowship than as a means of assuaging 
thirst. With an Englishman, drinking 
seems to be a matter of “ true inwardness.” 
He drinks because he likes the liquor and 
its effects. If a man must burn his sto- 
mach and poison his blood with alcohol, 
it seems more reasonable that he should do 
so because he likes it, than because he 
doesn’t. The inevitable penalty, so forci- 
bly set out by Dr. Carpenter, would seem 
to have a sort of compensation in the one 
case which would be wanting in the other. 
The difference in aspect between a Paris 
café and a London tap-room is well calcu- 
lated to make a Frenchman gasp, and the 
spectacle of women who are not harlots. 
drinking raw gin at a public bar, has a 
staggering effect upon an American tourist, 
although he can find a great deal of intem- 
perance without wearing out his shoes at 
home. ‘The efforts on foot for repressive 
legislation in England, I venture to predict, 
will fail of accomplishing their end, whe- 
ther Parliament shall be persuaded to adopt 
it or not. In America, it has been found 
to succeed in localities where the people 
are nearly all temperance men—that is, 
where it is not needed—and to fail every- 
where else. That intemperance is a fright- 
ful evil in both branches of its Anglo- 
Saxon family is not to be disputed, and I 
hold in honor the motives of any who seek 
to combat it, however I may differ from 
them as to the efficacy or reasonableness 
of the means sought to be employed. 


The English civil service, though per- 
haps no better than some of the continen- 
tal systems, is a text upon which any Ame- 
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rican who has had to do with public affairs 
may preach a long sermon to his own 
countrymen. ‘This i$ not the place for 
such a discourse, and I shall only outline 
the impressions made upon me. They 
will perhaps appear as simple as some of 
the observations of Goldsmith’s Citizen of 
the World. Nevertheless they go to the 
root of the whole question of government. 
In England I perceive that the forces of 
society conspire to make the person hold- 
ing an administrative office efficient, faith- 
ful, diligent and trustworthy. How far 
the original appointment to office may be 
controlled by favoritism, I do not inquire. 
But it is very clear that if the appointee 
turns out a rascal, an ignoramus, or a 
sluggard, he must prove so in glaring de- 
spite of the system under which he holds 
his place, since he is sure of retaining it if 
he is meritorious, and of being promoted 
in due time if he is extra-meritorious, and 
of being pensioned if he is disabled in the 
service or overtaken by age. His office 
gives him a certain amount of social dis- 
tinction, which he loses if removed for any 
fault, and the esprit de corps which has been 
bred by long continuance of the system, 
insures a degree of intelligence at least 
proportioned to the duties of the office. 
Under such a system the embers of a vast 
official patronage cannot be imported into 
the ordinary political contests of the coun- 
try, to give additional heat to elections, to 
inflame partisan rage, and to stifle indepen- 
cent thought and action. 

Turning to the American system, or 
practice, we find that the surroundings of 
the ordinary office-holder prompt him to do 
the best he can for himself during his prob- 
ably limited term of office. His social posi- 
tion is not improved by his acceptance of 
place but rather the reverse, because he is 
most commonly understood to hold it at 
the pleasure of some Congressman, and 
consequently to be the tool of said Con- 
gressman. No qualifications of fitness 
are really requisite, though public opinion 
enforces some attention thereto. The 
officer is liable to be removed whenever 
he becomes distasteful for any reason to 
the appointing power, or whenever any 
other person can command the influence 
tosupplant him. Of esprit de corps there is 
none, and can be none. When an election 
of President is to take place, the emolu- 
ments of some eighty thousand offices are 
really put in dispute, for although the 
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number of removals is always much less, 
the potentiality of removal is equal to the 
whole number of incumbents, and the 
heat generated by the strife is equal to 
the greed which that number is capable 
of engendering. A distinguished Ameri- 
can senator has been heard to say that 
this makes the best civil service in the 
world. It is the worst one that I know 
anything about, but its inherent vices can- 
not be fully appreciated till one has been 
brought into the neighborhood of a better. 
I count it among the greatest advantages 
an American can derive from a visit to 
England, that he has the opportunity to 
put the two systems side by side, and to 
learn the detestable vices of his own by 
comparing it with yours. If England has 
not carried her civil service to the perfec- 
tion attained in Germany, she is not man- 
acled by bureaucracy, and her example 
proves that it is possible to have an offi- 
cial class who are not a governing class. 
Indeed the official class in the United 
States are understood to have fulfilled the 
conditions of their appointment so far as 
they have succeeded in becoming the 
governing class, and the most common 
reason assigned for removing an incum- 


bent is that he has lost political supremacy 


in his locality. Why do we not change 
this system ? you ask. There are some 
difficulties of a technical character. Con- 
gress can not change it even if so disposed, 
because the constitution lodges the ap- 
pointing power in the President, and the 
removing power is understood to be a 
part of the appointing power. The Presi- 
dent for the time being could change it if 
he would, but his acts would only have 
the force of example to his successor. In 
truth, neither Congress nor President ap- 
pears to desire any change. ‘They are 
the chief beneficiaries of the partisan ac- 
tivity of the appointees. In point of fact, 
public opinion is not yet fully alive to the 
egregious and growing evils of the service. 
These evils are understood to have begun 
in the Presidency of General Jackson, 
some forty years ago. Prior to that time 
the American civil service was very much 
what the English is now; yet there has 
been no change of law or constitution 
meanwhile, but only of practice. The 
American civil service has now become in 
some respects like the English in the time 
of George III., when Members of Parlia- 
ment were bribed with place to hound on 
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the war against the colonies, It is a sys- 
tem which can not last. How much 
further mischief it must work ere it is 
abated, time will show, 


English writers have for the most part 
given a bad name to their own country, 
and afterwards to other countries they 
have visited. ‘They have created the im- 
pression abroad, so far as they were able, 
that England is mainly noted for fogs, 
snobs, and paupers, and that America is 
principally distinguished for braggarts, 
armed bullies, and divorced women. This 
is not the place to defend my own country. 
She has yet much to learn; but I submit 
that she is performing a useful though 
tedious office in washing, combing, and 
educating the disinherited ones, both white 
and black, whom Europe has thrown so 
liberally upon her shores. America wel- 
comes English travellers more warmly 
than any others, and England welcomes 
Americans, if not more warmly than 
others, as warmly as they can hope to be 
welcomed anywhere. Indeed English 
hospitality is commensurate with the re- 
nown and greatness of the empire. I 
speak not of my own experience merely, 
but of that of every American visitor in 


any way qualified to be the recipient of it 


whom I have ever met. I did not, in the 
course of six weeks, have the advantage 
of a London fog, but the season was not 
well chosen for that entertainment. I 
made frequent and extensive tours on foot 
through the districts inhabited by the 
working classes, and the result I reach is 
this—that skilled workmen are on the 
whole better provided with comforts in 
England than in America, but have less 
opportunity to rise to the condition of 
employers ; that the condition of the un- 
skilled laborer is essentially the same in 
both countries ; and that the “ slums” are 
more orderly in London than in most of 
our large cities. I have not, however, 
had opportunity to observe the condition 
of the agricultural laborers in England as 
yet, and hence can make no comparisons 
in that department. 

The economy of personal expenditure 
among the well-to-do classes is certainly a 
notable and praiseworthy feature of Eng- 
lish civilisation. Of course economy is a 
relative term. Englishmen are not so 
economical as Scotchmen, nor Scotchmen 
as Frenchmen, nor Frenchmen as China- 
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men, I fear it must be confessed that my 
countrymen are the most prodigal of all, 
and that they get less for their money 
than any others. This is the current 
opinion of hotel keepers, couriers, dress- 
makers, jewelers, and venders of bad 
copies of the old masters on the Conti- 
nent, and I shall not venture to contradict 
such practised observers. But John Bull 
has one mode of getting rid of his money 
which is perhaps even more objectionable. 
Horse-racing, attended by wagers , of 
money, is under the social ban in America. 
Neither the efforts of a wealthy coterie in 
New-York, nor the President’s fondness 
for the turf, have availed to give it a re- 
spectable footing. Consequently, we are 
surprised when we find how deep a hold 
it has taken upon British society, and when 
we see more space given in the daily jour- 
nals to the betting market than to the pro- 
duce and corn markets. Undoubtedly 
betting is the condition upon which racing 
maintains itself at so high a popularity. 
Probably any attempt to suppress it by 
law would at present be ineffectual. It is 
said that the Italian Government dare not 
close the state lotteries even if it were in- 
clined to, so strong is the appetite for that 
form of gambling among the people. But 
this paper is not intended for a lecture or 
a moral disquisition of any sort. Horse- 
racing and the stakes dependent thereon are 
noted as one of the impressive features of 
British civilisation which, when coupled 
with the closing of the Brighton Aquarium 
on Sunday, the stranger cannot fail to pon- 
der. John Bull is perhaps the most Con- 
servative-Radical member of the human 
family. 

I have here recorded a few of the im- 
pressions which a first visit to England, in 
the months of May and June, has made 
upon me. Like his Highness of Zanzibar, 
who was there at the same period, I was 
gratified beyond the power of the Arabic 
tongue to express. I shall urge my 
American friends visiting Europe to give 
more time to England than seems to have 
been the fashion, for I am’ sure that not 
only will they be amply repaid, but that 
what is left of the bad feeling engendered 
during our late war will be dispelled by 
closer intercourse, This feeling has greatly 


‘abated since the settlement of the Ala- 


bama dispute, but has not wholly disap- 
peared, since it was founded upon a con- 
viction that the ruling classes of England 
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desired to see us weakened and humili- 
ated. I am sure that the Centennialism 
now running its course has no admixture 
of animosity to Great Britain arising from 
the events of 1776. All that long since 
passed away. We have no other distinc- 
tive history than the events which group 
themselves about 1776, and so we make 
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LEVERRIER has recently completed the 
noblest work in pure astronomy which 
this age has seen. Five-and-thirty years 
ago he began to weigh the planets of the 
solar system in the balance of mathemati 
cal analysis. “To-day,” said he, address- 
ing the Academy of Sciences at Paris, on 
December 21 last, “I have the honor to 
present a paper completing the evsemdle of 
work the first piece of which goes back to 
the 16th of September, 1839.” At that 


time he had only seven leading planets to 
deal with; it affords some idea of the 
nature of his work that the discovery of 
the eighth planet, Neptune, was a mere 
incident in the progress of his labors. Per- 


plexed by peculiarities in the motions of 
one particular planet of the set he had 
undertaken to weigh, Leverrier quietly un- 
dertook to calculate the cause of those 
peculiarities, and so found Neptune. It 
was a matter of small moment that another 
great mathematician almost simultaneously 
accomplished the same task. With Adams 
the discovery of the unknown planet was 
the ultimate object of inquiry ; with Le- 
verrier it was a mere step in a long series 
of investigations. ‘To the outside world 
indeed it was the achievement of all others 
most deserving of notice in Leverrier’s 
work, just as the discovery of Uranus by 
Sir W. Herschel attracted attention which 
labors altogether more important both in 
their nature and in their results had failed 
to secure. But Leverrier himself can 
hardly have so regarded the discovery of 
Neptune. For him, its chief interest 
must have resided in the confirmation of 
his method of procedure afforded by the 
discovery of a planet through the careful 
study of perturbations due to that planet’s 
attraction. Such confirmation was afford- 
ed at other steps of the work. In fact, 
the whole series of Leverrier’s labors af- 
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the most of them. The greater ones which 
have transpired since are too near us in 
point of time to be historical. If Centen- 
nialism appears rather long drawn out to 
others who have the stirring scenes of a 
thousand years all about them, they should 
bear in mind these differences.—/Fort- 
nightly Review. 


LEVERRIER’S BALANCE. 
PROCTOR, F.R.S. 


fords perhaps the noblest illustration of 
the value of deduction guided by and 
suggesting observations since Newton’s 
Principia first proved the superiority of that 
method over mere induction.* 

We propose to give such a sketch of 
Leverrier’s method and results as would 
alone be suited to these pages. It need 
hardly be said, perhaps, that his work is 
essentially mathematical—nay, his meth- 
ods, though not belonging to the very 
highest developments of modern mathe- 
matics, require (even to be understood) a 
higher degree of mathematical skill than 
would be implied by mere familiarity with 
more recent methods in mathematics. Yet 


* According to Bacon, science was to be 
advanced by making great collections of ob- 
servations and classifying them—sorting and 
sifting until the grains of truth were winnowed 
out. No great discovery has ever been effect- 
ed in this manner. The real use of observa- 
tion and experiment has been found in their 
application to test the deductions from theo- 
ries formed long before materials sufficient 
for Bacon’s inductive method had _ been 
gathered. The question is one of fact. Theo- 
retically, Bacon’s nethod is perfect; it has 
hitherto failed in practice. Take any of the 
great discoveries of science, and it will be 
found ,that observations and experiments 
merely gathered together had no part in lead- 
ing to the discovery; but that observations 
and experiments suggested by the deductions 
from theory were all-important. The moon 
might jhave been observed at Greenwich for 
all time without the observations leading to 
the discovery of gravitation. But Newton's 
deductions from the theory (when as yet the 
theory was but a guess) at once showed what 
observation might do ; and it was by observa- 
tion so made that the theory was established. 
In spectrum analysis a perfect heap of experi- 
ments had been collected without any useful 
results. Kirchhoff is led by a single obser- 
vation to think of a theory, deduces certain 
consequences, tests these by three experi- 
ments, and the great discovery is toall intents 
and purposes effected. 
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it is possible to exhibit the general princi- 
ples and the results of Leverrier’s work ina 
manner which every one can understand. 

In the solar system, we see first a 
mighty central ruler, whose mass so enor- 
mously exceeds that of all the planets taken 
together, that he is capable of swaying 
their motions without being himself dis- 
turbed. He is not indeed quite fixed. 
Whatever force he exerts on any planet, 
precisely that same force the planet exerts 
on him; but then he is so massive that 
the pull which compels the planet to circle 
around the sun scarcely displaces him at 
all. “If he pulls the planet,” says Sir 
John Herschel, “ they pull him and each 
other; but such family struggles affect him 
but little. Zhey amuse them,” he proceeds 
quaintly, “ dut don't disturb him. As all 
the gods in the ancient mythology hung 
dangling from and tugging at the golden 
chain which linked them to the throne of 
Jove, but without power to draw him 
trom his seat, so, if all the planets were in 
one straight line and exerting their joint 
attractions, the sun—leaning a little back 
as it were to resist their force—would not 
be disturbed by a space equal to his own 
radius; and the fixed centre, or as an 
engineer would call it, the centre of gravi- 
ty of our system, would still lie far within 
the sun’s globe.” 

To give clearness to our conceptions, 
let the mass of the sun be compared with 
that of all the other planets taken together. 
If we take the earth’s mass as one thou- 
sand, then the mass of the eight chief 
planets of the solar system is represented 
by about four hupdred and twenty-two 
thousand, and the sun’s mass by three 
hundred and fifteen millions. Thus the 
sun’s mass exceeds that of the whole 
solar system nearly seven hundred and 
fifty times; for in such a computation the 
combined mass of all such bodies as the 
asteroids, moons, meteors, &c., counts for 
nothing. 

We see, then, that the movements of 

arily be de- 
termined in the main by the sun’s attrac- 
tive energy. What can even Jupiter, the 
mightiest of all the planets, do to disturb 
his giant neighbor Saturn from the path 
on which the sun, a giant so far mightier 
than either, would, by his attractive energy, 
compel the ringed planet to travel? The 
sun is more than a thousand times more 
massive than Jupiter, and though Jupiter 
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when between the sun and Saturn is at but 
one-half the sun’s distance, yet this near- 
ness only quadruples the relatively small 
power of Jupiter, and leaves the sun's 
force on Saturn still two hundred and fifty 
times greater. Besides, Jupiter is only 
from time to time placed in this favorable 
position. Half the time he is even farther 
from Saturn than the sun is, and thus ex- 
erts less than a thousandth part of the 
sun’s influence. And it need hardly be 
said that, if Jupiter is thus ineffective in 
disturbing a neighboring planet, every 
other planet is still weaker to disturb its 
neighbors. Our earth, for instance, with a 
mass barely equal to one three hundred and 
fifteen thousandth part of the sun’s, has 
but small power to disturb her nearest 
neighbors, Mars and Venus, from that 
steady motion on their sun-ruled orbits 
which they would have if the earth did 
not exist. Venus is still weaker in dis- 
turbing the earth and Mercury, her neigh- 
bors; Mars weaker still; and Mercury 
weakest of all. Nor does the gradual 
diminution of the planetary distances as 
we draw nearer to the sun at all increase 
the relative disturbing power of the differ- 
ent planets. It might seem that the con- 
trary should be the case. For instance, 
the other day, when Venus was in transit 
she was but about twenty-four millions of 
miles from us, and it might seem that 
Venus must have disturbed the earth, and 
the earth Venus, very much more effective- 
ly (in proportion to their mass) than Jupi- 
ter can disturb Saturn or Saturn Jupiter, 
seeing that these planets never approach 
within three hundred and fifty millions of 
miles from each other. But in reality, 
the effect of proximity in such cases is 
counterbalanced by the much greater ve- 
locity with which the nearer planets travel. 
It would be easy to make an exact com- 
parison, but the calculation would be un- 
suited to these pages. Let it suffice to 
say that throughout the whole of the solar 
system there is no disturbance greater 
than that resulting from the mutual attrac- 
tion of Jupiter and Saturn ; and how small 
this attraction is, compared with the sun’s 
influence on either planet, we have already 
seen, 

The sun being thus placed as supreme 
ruler over the motions of the planets, their 
motions starting from any given moment as 
a beginning, are in the main those due to 
solar influences. If, instead of being in 
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the main so ruled, they were ruled abso- 
lutely by the sun, Leverrier’s great work 
would have had no existence, as it would 
have had no utility. If the planets did 
not act upon each other by their attrac- 
tive energies, any planet might be 
doubled.or halved in mass, and all would 
go on unchanged. Nay, we might substi- 
tute for the eight chief planets as many 
peppercorns, and still the motions of these 
eight bodies would remain precisely the 
same. Calculated for one epoch, they 
would have been calculated for all time. 
No deviations would take place from 
which any inferences could be drawn as 
to the relative mass of the eight planets ; 
but one continuous series of orbital cir- 
clings would go on, without change, for 
ever and ever. 

But once recognise the fact that the 
planets disturb each other, and all this is 
changed. The more massive a planet is, 
the more potently will it disturb its neigh- 
bors. If we can tell exactly how much 
it does disturb its fellows, we can tell how 
large its mass is, compared with the earth’s 
for example, which we may take as a con- 
venient unit of reference. But it is clear 


that a planet’s mass may be determined 
thus in many different ways. For instance, 


we may consider how much Venus dis- 
turbs the earth, and judge of Venus’s mass 
in that way ; or instead, we may consider 
how much Venus disturbs Mercury, her 
next neighbor on the other side, and infer 
her mass in that way. We might also 
perhaps have an opportunity of seeing how 
Venus affected some unlucky comet which 
passed near to her, and thus obtain yet 
another determination of her mass. If 
these estimates did not agree, we should 
know there was something wrong either 
in our observations or in our calculations. 
We should be set on the track of some 
error, And it has been in this manner 
that science has almost invariably been set 
on the track of important truths. If we 
hunted down the error successfully, we 
should probably be led, not merely to cor- 
rect that particular mistake, but also to 
discover some fact before unsuspected. 

It is precisely in this way that Leverrier 
has dealt with the planetary motions. 
Taking first the seven chief planets known 
when his labors began, he set himself to 
inquire into their motions. He found 
before long that the tables hitherto in use 
did not accord rigorously with observation. 
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Now, if every discrepancy had had a 
single cause, it would even then have 
been a work of no small labor to deter- 
mine~each such cause. But the great 
difficulty which the astronomer has to deal - 
with in considering the planetary perturba- 
tions resides in the fact that multitudinous 
causes are in operation, the effects of which 
are interminged. Watch the troubled 
surface of a storm-swept ocean, and notice 
how every wave differs from its fellows in 
one respect or another, usually in many. 
Suppose now that the task were assigned 
of analysing the causes of these varieties 
of form. How difficult would the task be 
to distinguish one effect from another and 
therefore one cause from another, when so 
many were manifestly in operation. A 
sudden gust of wind blowing against the 
sloping side of a great wave may aid to 
heap up or to depress the mass ‘of water 
which at the moment forms the wave, and 
thenceforth through many oscillations the 
effect of that accident will remain. A 
wave under observation may have been 
affected by many gusts, acting in various 
ways. Again, a wave may be increased 
or diminished by combining with a cross- 
wave belonging to another series than the 
first, and such causes of change may have 
operated over and over again. Peculiari- 
ties of the sea-bottom act to modify the 
shape and size of waves, and a wave ob- 
served in one place may have been affect- 
ed by such peculiarities in regions many 
miles away from the observer's station. It 
will be seen, then, that though the obser- 
ver might find it an easy task to give a 
general explanation of the sea-waves be- 
fore him, he would have a task of enor- 
mous difficulty—in fact, an altogether 
hopeless task—if he were asked to ascer- 
tain from the varieties of form presented 
by the waves, the peculiarities of all the 
modes of disturbance operative in giving 
to the waves their actual forms. Some- 
what similar, though not altogether hope- 
less, as will soon appear, is the task of the 
astronomer called upon to assign to their 
several causes, nof the observed perturba- 
tions—/Aa/ would correspond only to ex- 
plaining the general nature of the wave- 
motion—but the peculiarities recognised 
in these perturbations, the various ways in 
which these differ from what may be de- 
scribed as their normal character. 

It need scarcely be said that the mo- 
tions of the earth herself have to be con- 
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sidered in this inquiry. We do not mean 
merely the motion of the earth on her 
orbit around the sun, but the disturbances 
which affect that motion. ‘The earth her- 
self is riding on the waves of perturbation. 
Her movement on these waves mast be as 
carefully considered as her motion in her 
course. For not merely will that move- 
ment indicate directly the nature of those 
waves which particularly affect herself, but 
also, unless that movement is taken into 
account, the earth-borne observer will 
form an incorrect estimate of the waves 
by which the other vessels in sight are 
perturbed. 

To this work, then, of determining exact- 
ly the characteristics of the earth’s motion 
around the sun, Leverrier from the very 
outset of his inquiry devoted close atten- 
tion. It need hardly be said that the 
method of dealing with the question was 
to observe very carefully the sun’s appa- 
rent motion from day to day, for this mo- 
tion precisely corresponds with the real 
motion of the earth. It will give some 
idea of the extent of Leverrier’s field of 
research, though but a faint idea of the 
nature of his work therein, to mention 
that, in dealing only with this one part of 
his subject, he reviewed and discussed 
nine thousand distinct observations of the 
sun, made since Bradley's time at Green- 
wich, Paris, and Kénigsberg. The first 
result which attracted his attention was 
rather an unsatisfactory one. It is com- 
monly supposed that the observations of 
the sun at those three observatories, and 
especially at Greenwich, have been so 
exceedingly precise as to leave nothing to 
be desired on that score. Bessel, of K6- 
nigsberg, was led to remark, many years 
since, with some degree of surprise, that 
the theory of the sun (or, which is the 
same thing, the theory of the earth’s 
motion) had not made the progress which 
might have been expected from so many 
and such accurate observations, Lever- 
rier’s opinion, which must be accepted as 
final, owing to the enormous number of 
observations he has examined and his un- 
surpassed skill as a mathematician, is very 
different, “Our conclusion is,” he says, 
“that the observations of the sun leave 
much to be desired, on account of system- 
atic errors affecting them; and there is no 
discordance between theory and observa- 
tion which cannot be attributed to errors 
in observing.” 
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Yet even with observations thus imper- 
fect, Leyerrier dealt so successfully that he 
educed from them a noteworthy discovery. 
One class of disturbances affecting the 
earth’s motion arises from the moon’s 
disturbing influence, Its nature may be 
indicated by saying that in every lunar 
month the earth circuits around the com- 
mon centre of gravity of her mass and the 
moon’s. The diameter of this monthly 
orbit amounts to about six thousand miles, 
and as a result of this motion, she is about 
three thousand in advance of the centre of 
gravity just named when the moon is in 
her first quarter, and as far behind when 
the moon is in her third quarter. Now it 
is that centre of gravity which alone fol- 
lows the true orbit around the sun which 
is attributed to the earth herself in the 
books. The earth no more follows that 
orbit than the moon does. These two 
bodies dance round and round each other 
(if we may follow Sir John Herschel in 
using a rather homely illustration), while 
the pair are swung round the mighty mass 
of the sun. Of course this peculiarity of 
the earth’s real motion is reflected in- the 
sun’s apparent motion. He seems at the 
time of the moon’s first quarter to be in 
advance, and at the time of her third 
quarter to be behind, his mean place; 
just as if Ae were waltzing around in a 
monthly orbit six thousand miles in diame- 
ter, while being also swung round in his 
mighty annual path with its diameter of a 
hundred and eighty millions of miles. 
But it is clear that, if we can tell how 
large this apparent monthly orbit looks as 
seen from the earth, we shall know how far 
off the sun is. For the real size of this or- 
bit is a matter depending only on the earth 
and moon, and can be inferred indepen- 
dently of the sun’s distance. We know, 
then, how large the path really is; and it 
we know how much the sun seems dis- 
placed in traversing it, we have in fact 
learned how large a space of six thousand 
miles looks when removed to the sun’s 
distance. This is equivalent to determin- 
ing the sun’s distance. Accordingly Le- 
verrier, having carefully estimated the 
sun’s apparent monthly displacement, de- 
duced thence an estimate of the distance 
of the sun, and confidently informed astron- 
omers, sixteen years ago, that their ac- 
cepted estimate of the sun’s distance was 
too large by between three and four mil- 
lions of miles. 

36 
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This was not the first great result which 
rewarded Leverrier, though we have set it 
first because it followed from the inquiry 
which formed in a sense the basis of his 
whole system of researches. The first 
noteworthy result of his labors was that 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper, 
the discovery that the system of seven great 
planets was incomplete, another body, as 
yet unseen and unknown, travelling be- 
yond the path of Uranus, and by its 
attraction disturbing the movements of 
that planet, for sixty years regarded as the 
remotest member of the sun’s family. 

And here, as in the case of the disco- 
very of Uranus by Sir W. Herschel, good 
fortune as well as mathematical insight 
came into play. Herschel discovered 
Uranus by a lucky accident, when engaged 
in far other work than the search for 
new members of the solar family. Lever- 
rier was not quite so lucky. He delibe- 
rately cast a line into space, hoping to 
capture the unknown disturber of Uranus. 
He satisfied himself by the most careful 
analysis of all available observations that 
Uranus really is disturbed by an unknown 
body (and, in passing, we may remark 
that in this respect Leverrier’s work dif- 
fered from that of Adams, who assumed 
How then, it may 
We 


this particular point). 
be asked, was fortune concerned ? 
will illustrate the matter by the waves 
which we have already found convenient 


for such purposes. Suppose that an ob- 
server engaged in analysing a series of 
wave-disturbances, travelling (say) along 
a canal, observed some new class of 
effects, as, for instance, that certwin waves 
which had long been of a particular size 
began to grow larger. Suppose that, 
struck by this, he instituted a careful 
series of measurements of their size, and 
at last satisfied himself that they had in- 
creased. He might still be utterly at a 
loss to conjecture a cause. But if even he 
conjectured a cause, as, for instance, some 
disturbance taking place at a part of the 
canal out of his sight, he might still find it 
impossible to conjecture how far off that 
part might be. If, however, while he had 
satisfied himself by his wave-measurements 
that the waves really had increased in size, 
he had also satisfied himself that even du- 
ring his observations the increase had 
reached its full extent, and had even 
begun to give place to a slow decrease, 
tending to restore the original size of 
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the waves, he would manifestly have 
here an indication which might serve to 
tell him of the very spot where the 
disturbance had taken place. For ex- 
ample, the rate at which the waves were 
travelling, combined with the time elapsed 
since the peculiarity had been noticed, 
might indicate exactly how many miles 
away was the scene of the disturbance. 
Now something of this kind had happen- 
ed in the case of Neptune. When astron- 
omers were thoroughly convinced that 
Uranus had been perturbed, or, in effect, 
when Leverrier had completed his analy- 
sis (surpassing all others in completeness) 
of the planet’s observed motions, it had 
also become known that the displacement 
had reached its maximum, and was be- 
ginning slowly to decrease. This show- 
ed astronomers that the disturbing planet 
had made its nearest approach to Uranus, 
and was now slowly drawing away. Nor 
let the reader wonder that this was a 
process requiring years to produce per- 
ceptible effects. For Uranus himself 
moves so slowly that he only completes 
his circuit in 84 years, and Neptune (we 
now know) requires more than 164} 
years; so that they come sluggishly into 
conjunction and pass sluggishly out of 
conjunction.* Only when Adams and 
Leverrier began to angle for the unknown 
planet had it become quite certain that 
that body had been lately in conjunction 
with Uranus. If these astronomers had 
not known when this happened’ within a 
few years either way, it would have been 
utterly useless for them to have sought for 
Neptune by mathematically analysing 
the disturbance affecting the movements 
of Uranus. ‘Their good fortune consisted 
in this, that the conjunction had oppor- 
tunely occurred just when the motions of 
Uranus were sufficient!y observed to 
satisfy astronomers that there was an ex- 
ternal planet.t 


* That is, they pass slowly into and away 
from the position in which the sun, Uranus, 
and Neptune are nearly in a straight line. 

+ The general public, while underrating the 
mathematical difficulties which Adams and 
Leverrier had to encounter, altogether over- 
rated the actual extent of the field over which 
Neptune had to be searched for. It was tole 
rably certain already that Uranus and Nep- 
tune had been in conjunction between 1520 
and 1825. Between 1841 and 1846, then (ic. 
in 21 years), Uranus would have gone round 
a fourth of the ecliptic as viewed from the sun ; 
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Setting, however, this piece of good 
fortune aside, which rendered their labors 
possible, the actual nature of the work of 
Adams and Leverrier was sufficiently 
arduous. And though their hypothetical 
Neptunes moved quite differently from 
each other, and departed still more wide- 
ly from the path of the real Neptune, yet 
under the actual conditions both astrono- 
mers were led, as we know, to point to a 
place very near to that occupied by the 
real Neptune at that particular time. It 
was as though, in the illustrative case just 
imagined, the observer had made some 
error in estimating the rate at which the 
wave disturbance had travelled down the 
canal to his place, but yet guessed very 
nearly the true spot where it arose, be- 
cause the time it had taken was but short; 
for instance, if the calculated rate were 
too great by half a mile per hour, but the 
time occupied were only twenty minutes, 
then he would only be in error by the 
sixth part of a mile. But if the time 
were, say, ten or twelve hours, then the 
error would be five or six miles. So 
Leverrier and Adams had their hypo- 
thetical Neptunes travelling too slowly by 
a quite appreciable amount; but yet, 
owing to the shortness of the time which 
had elapsed since Neptune and Uranus 
were in conjunction, the resulting error 
was very small; and, as we know, the 
planet was found at the first cast of the 
telescopic line. 

In passing to the next result of Lever- 
rier’s researches, we have to turn from the 
outermost planets of the solar system, to 
Mercury, the one that, so far as is as yet 
known, travels nearest to the sun. The 
motions of Mercury have been determin- 
ed with a great degree of accuracy, be- 
cause Mercury often passes across the 
face of the sun, and can at those times be 
observed very exactly. Now it was 
found that the observed movements of 


and the unknown planet probably about half 


as far. Neptune, then, was to be looked for 
near the ecliptic, and about one-eighth of its 
circuit dehind Uranus (both being supposed to 
be viewed from the sun, which, in the case of 
planets so distant, is much the same as view- 
ing them from the earth). It was, in fact, tole- 
rably certain before Adams and Leverrier 
began their calculations, that the unknown 
planet occupied a position somewhere on a 
known strip of the heavens not more than ten 
ortwelve degrees long by about three degrees 
broad. 
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this planet did not accord with those 
calculated. “ This result,” says Leverrier, 
quaintly enough, “ naturally filled us with 
inquietude. Had we not allowed some 
error in the theory to escape us? New 
researches, in which every circumstance 
was taken into account by different 
methods, ended only in the conclusion 
that the theory was correct, but that it 
did not agree with the observations. 
Long years passed, and it was only in 
1859 that we succeeded in unravelling 
the cause of the peculiarities recognised. 
We found that they were all included 
under a simple law, and that”—a certain 
slight change only was needed to bring 
everything into order. The nature of 
this change was such as to indicate “the 
existence of cosmical matter, as yet un- 
known, circulating, like the planets, 
around the sun. The consequence,” pro- 
ceeds Leverrier, “is very clear. There 
exists in the neighborhood of Mercury, 
doubtless between that planet and the 
sun, some matter as yet undiscovered. 
Does it consist of one or more small 
planets, or other more minute asteroids, 
or even of cosmical dust ?* The theory 
tells us nothing on this point. On nume- 
rous occasions trustworthy observers have 
declared that they have witnessed the 
passage of a small planet over the sun; 
but nothing has been established in this 
matter. We cannot, however, doubt the 
exactness of this conclusion.” 

Such are Leverrier’s latest ywtterances 
on this interesting question. He takes no 
notice, on the one hand, of the discove- 
ries recéntly effected in meteoric astro- 
nomy, which demonstrate the existence of 
at least some matter in the sun’s neigh- 
borhood; nor, on the other, of the objec- 
tions raised by Sir W. Thomson and 
others to the theory that large quantities 
of meteoric matter travel close by the 
sun. Nor does he speak of the singular 
statements made by the French doctor, 
Lescarbault, and once to some degree 
sanctioned by Leverrier himself, respect- 





* We follow in general a translation of 
Leverrier’s paper in the Monthly Notices of 
the Astronomical Society, not having by us 
the original; but verbal changes have been 
made, the translation being, to say the truth, 
in very singular language. Leverrier, for 
instance, is made to say that “a matter exists 
in the sun’s neighborhood,” and to ask if it 
“ consists in cosmic dust.” 
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ing the transit of a small black disc across 
the face of the sun on March 26, in the 
very year, 1859, when Leverrier first laid 
his results respecting Mercury before, the 
scientific world. We venture to quote 
Leverrier’s account of his visit to Lescar- 
bault’s small observatory, as abridged 
from the orth British Review for Au- 
gust 1860, in Chambers’s useful treatise, 
“ Descriptive Astronomy.” It is well 
worthy of examination, whether it be re- 
garded as evidence for the new planet— 
so confidently believed in once, that 
astronomers assigned a name to it, calling 
it, appropriately enough, Vudcan—or as 
showing the circumstantial way in which 
incorrect statements are sometimes ad- 
vanced :— 

“On calling at the residence of the 
modest and unobtrusive medical practi- 
tioner, Leverrier refused to say who he 
was, but in the most abrupt manner, and 
in the most authoritative tone, began, ‘ It 
is then you, Sir, who pretend to have ob- 
served a new planet, and who have com- 
mitted the grave offence of keeping your 
observation secret for nine months. I 
warn you that I have come here with the 
intention of doing justice to your preten- 
sions, and of demonstrating either that 
you have been dishonest or deceived. 
Tell me then unequivocally what you 
have seen.’ The doctor then explained 
what he had witnessed, and entered into 
all the particulars regarding his discovery. 
On speaking of the rough method adopt- 
ed to ascertain the period of the first con- 
tact, the astronomer inquired what chro- 
nometer he had been guided by, and was 
naturally enough somewhat surprised 
when the physician pulled out a huge old 
watch with only minute hands. It had 
been his faithful companion in his pro- 
fessional journeys, he said; but that 
would hardly be considered a satisfactory 
qualification for performing so delicate an 
experiment. The consequence was that 
Leverrier, evidently now beginning to 
conclude that the whole affair was an im- 
position or a delusion, exclaimed with 
some warmth, ‘What, with that old 
watch, showing only minutes, dare you 
talk of estimating seconds? My _ sus- 
picions are already too well founded.’ To 
this Lescarbault replied that he had a 
pendulum by which he counted seconds. 
This was produced, and found to consist 
of an ivory ball attached to a silken 
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thread, which, being hung on a nail in the 
wall, is made to oscillate, and is shown 
by the--watch to beat very nearly se- 
conds. Leverrier is now puzzled to know 
how the number of seconds is ascertained, 
as there is nothing to mark them; but 
Lescarbault states that with him there is 
no difficulty whatever in this, as he is ac- 
customed to ‘ feel pulses and count their 
pulsations,’ and can with ease carry out 
the same principle with the pendulum. 
The telescope is next inspected, and _pro- 
nounced satisfactory. The astronomer 
then asks for the original memorandum, 
which, after some searching, is found, 
‘covered with grease and laudanum.’ 
There is a mistake of four minutes on it 
when compared with the doctor’s letter, 
detecting which, the savant declares that 
the ‘ observation has been falsified.” An 
error in the watch regulated by sidereal 
time accounts for this. Leverrier now 
wishes to know how the doctor managed 
to regulate his watch by sidereal time, 
and is shown the small telescope by 
which it is accomplished. Other ques- 
tions are asked and satisfactorily answer- 
ed. The doctor’s rough drafts of attempts 
to ascertain the distance of the planet 
from the sun, ‘from the period of four 
hours which is required to describe an 
entire diameter of that luminary, are pro- 
duced, chalked on a board. Lescarbault’s 
method, he being short of paper, was to 
make his calculations on a plank, and 
make way for fresh ones by planing them 
off. Not being a mathematician, it may 
be remarked that he had not succeeded 
in ascertaining the distance of the planet 
from the sun. The end of it all was that 
Leverrier became perfectly satisfied that 
an intra-Mercurial planet had been really 
observed. He congratulated the medical 
practitioner upon his discovery, and left 
with the intention of making the facts 
thus obtained the subject of fresh calcula- 
tions.’ ” 

This, however, was not the actual end 
of the matter; for news came from an 
astronomer in Brazil, M. Liais, that at 
the very time during which Lescarbault 
said he watched the black spot crossing 
the face of the sun, he (Liais) was observ- 
ing the sun, and nothing of the kind could 
be seen, though he was employing a tele- 
scope much more powerful than the one 
used by the French physician. It has 
also been pointed out that any planet 
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nearer to the sun than Mercury ought 
to be a conspicuous object during total 
eclipse of the sun, whereas no such object 
has ever been noticed. On the whole, it 
seems very doubtful how far the records 
of supposed transits can be trusted, and 
we seem almost compelled to adopt the 
opinion that the meteoric and cometic 
matter undoubtedly existing in the sun’s 
neighborhood in enormous quantities, 
produces the observed peculiarities in the 
motion of Mercury. In this case the 
united mass of all the meteoric matter 
within the orbit of Venus (not of Mer- 
cury, for Leverrier’s result admits of ex- 
planation by matter lying anywhere with- 
in about twice Mercury’s distance from 
the sun) amounts, according to Lever- 
rier’s original estimate, to about a tenth 
part of the mass of Venus, or exceeds 
considerably the mass of Mercury himself. 
This is not inconsistent with an exceeding 
tenuity of material. If the matter consists 
of small solid or liquid bodies, the sparse- 
ness of distribution would be very great. 
Suppose, for example, these bodies were 
of the same density as water; then to- 
gether they would make a globe having 
about half the volume of the earth. 
Now, if they were scattered over a flat 


region shaped like a grindstone, exten - 
ing all round the sun to Venus’s distance, 


and having a thickness equal to the 
earth’s diameter, this region would exceed 
the total volume of the scattered meteors 
no less than four hundred and thirty-five 
millions of times. So that, on the aver- 
age, each meteor would have (wherein to 
disport itself free from contact or colli- 
sion) a space exceeding its own volume to 
this enormous degree. A meteor, for ex- 
ample, one cubic inch in volume, would 
have on the average 7 space equal in 
volume to a cube twenty-one yards in 
length and breadth and height. But the 
actual space occupied by meteors within 
the orbit of Venus is far greater, seeing 
that near the sun it has a thickness (so to 
speak of this disc-shaped region) of many 
millions of miles. Supposing the matter 
occupying this space.to be a uniform gas, 
it would certainly be one hundred thou- 
sand million times rarer than water, or 
much more than a thousand million times 
rarer than air. 

But it will presently appear that since 
Leverrier made that estimate of the mass 
of the disturbing matter, the estimate of 
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our earth’s mass, relatively to the sun, has 
been increased by at least one-tenth part ; 
and this would leave a much smaller quan- 
tity of matter to be provided by meteoric 
systems. ‘There remains, however, suffi- 
cient evidence to show that the total mass 
of matter within the orbit of Mercury 
amounts, in all probability, to thousands 
of millions of tons. 

We may remark on an objection which 
has been urged (first, we believe, by Sir 
E. Beckett, then Mr. Denison, in his fine 
work Astronomy without Mathematics) to 
the theory that vast quantities of meteoric 
matter in the sun’s neighborhood supply, 
as it were, the fuel, or part of the fuel, by 
which the sun’s fires are maintained. He 
showed that the quantity of matter neces- 
sary to produce this effect. would be such 
that the sun would grow annually by a 
quantity equal to more than a twelve-mil- 
lionth part (he gives exacter numbers) of 
the sun’s actual mass ; and he proceeds to 
show’that the effect of this would be to 
shorten the year by nearly one twenty- 
five-millionth part of its length—that is, by 
about four seconds in three years. This 
would make our year shorter by about 
forty-seven minutes than the year in the 
time of Hipparchus, and we know quite 
certainly that there has not been a change 
even of half as many seconds. He pro- 
ceeds then to touch on an objection to 
this reasoning, in the following words :— 
“ If the meteors were all, before their ab- 
sorption within the earth’s orbit, forming a 
sort of spherical extension of the sun, it is 
true that their joint attraction on the earth 
would be the same as after they had fallen 
into the sun. But I have seen no sug- 
gestion that this is so, and many meteor 
systems, especially the two largest that we 
know of, have orbits extending far beyond 
the earth’s.” 

This particular objection, or rather this 
reply to the original objection, had been 
advanced by the present writer some years 
ago. Sir E. Beckett’s answer does not 
seem to meet the objection. For all the 
meteor-systems we can possibly become 
acquainted with (as such) are those en- 
countered by the earth, and these form so 
minute a proportion of the total number 
(on any reasonable assumption of the pro- 
babilities) that it would be unsafe to rea- 
son from them. In fact, if we could, we 
might at once dismiss the meteoric theory 
of the sun’s heat, because the two meteor- 
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systems referred to by Sir E. Beckett do 
not pass within many millions of miles of 
the sun’s surface. All the evidence we 
have, as the present writer has shown, in- 
dicates an increase in the density of me- 
teoric distribution as we approach the sun, 
this increase becoming exceedingly rapid 
in the sun’s immediate neighborhood. 
Nor does it in the least matter that a cer- 
tain proportion of the meteors thus crowd- 
ed near the sun at any moment are in 
reality moving in paths carrying them far 
away from thesun. So long as the move- 
ments of the complete system are such 
that the gathering near the sun is perma- 
nent, though the members composing it 
may be continually changing, the conse- 
quences would be the same, or so nearly 
the same as to make no appreciable differ- 
ence in the observed effects. 

But there is in the very results on which 
the meteoric theory had been based—we 
mean Leverrier’s recognition of the ex- 
istence of intra-Mercurial matter—the 
strongest evidence that the sun’s heat can- 
not possibly be due entirely or chiefly to 
meteoric impact. The quantity of down- 
falling matter necessary to maintain the 
sun's heat would be equal to about a for- 
tieth part of the earth’s mass annually. 
Now Leverrier’s balance will not allow 
more than four times this amount for the 
whole quantity of meteoric matter within 
the orbit of Venus,—granting, that is, to 
the region of greatest meteoric condensa- 
tion the widest permissible extension. So 
that there is only sufficient matter to last 
for four years, if meteoric downfall were 
the sole source of the sun’s heat, and the 
meteors were to be continually used up 
for that purpose. Four times four years 
have passed since Léverrier first published 
his results, and neither has the sun grown 
cold, nor the supply of meteoric matter 
perceptibly diminished. 

Let us next turn to the results obtained 
by Leverrier when he put the planet Ve- 
nus in the delicate balance of analysis. 
Here we come again upon evidence re- 
specting the sun’s distance, the theory of 
Venus leading, like the theory of the sun, 
to the conclusion that the sun’s distance 
had been over-estimated by three or four 
millions of miles. But an interesting con- 
firmation of the accuracy of Leverrier’s 
theory of Venus is the point to which we 
would chiefly invite the reader’s attention. 
Of course; on the occasion of the late tran- 
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sit, much depended on the accurate calcu- 
lation of the time when Venus would 
cross the edge of the sun. The results 
satisfactorily proved the accuracy of the 
calculations. For instance, Mr. Hind 
found that using the old tables of the sun 
and Venus, the calculated time of egress 
at Mokattam in Egypt differed by 134 
minutes from the observed time; whereas 
when Leverrier’s new tables were used the 
calculated time was only five seconds in 
error. This is very satisfactory evidence 
of the value of Leverrier’s labors. 

We come, finally, to Mars, for the pla- 
nets Jupiter and Saturn follow exactly the 
motions which theory ascribes to them. 

One of the most interesting points, as it 
seems to us, in Leverrier’s discussion of 
the motions of Mars, is the fact that it in- 
dicates the wonderful power of mathemati- 
cal analysis in dealing with matter, apart 
from all direct evidence as to the existence 
of such matter. Suppose no telescopic 
search had been made for the planet 
which astronomers of old time supposed to 
be travelling between the paths of Mars 
and Jupiter. Leverrier’s analysis of the 
motions of Mars would in that case afford 
evidence decisive of the question whether 
a large but as yet undetected planet is 
really travelling in that region or not. It 
shows that there can be no such planet, 
simply because Mars shows no traces of 
the disturbing influence of any considera- 
ble planet. But Mars does show the in- 
fluence of disturbing matter, not giving 
him a strong pull in this direction at one 
time and in that direction at another, as a 
single planet would, but exerting a more 
equally distributed action. ‘This is the in- 
fluence of the zone of asteroids, and in 
this action we have a means of weighing 
that zone. 

But here, unfortunately, a difficulty aris- 
es. Leverrier long since pointed out that 
the peculiar form of disturbance thus 
affecting Mars might be explained either 
by ascribing to the whole family of aste- 
roids, when taken together, a weight equal 
to one-eighth of the earth’s, or else by add- 
ing so much to the estimate of the earth’s 
weight. This last result corresponds al- 
most exactly with the effect of increasing 
the estimate of the sun’s distance to the 
degree indicated by Leverrier’s other re- 
searches. Some of our text-books, with 
their usual happy freedom of manner, com- 
bine these two results (stated by Leverrier 
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in 1861), and assign to the asteroids a to- 
tal mass equal to one-eighth part of the 
earth’s, while also asserting that Lever- 
riers researches on Mars, like those on 
Venus, proved that the earth’s mass must 
be increased by an eighth. But we can- 
not assign the observed effects fully to both 
causes at once, though we may assign 
part of the observed effects to one cause 
and part to the other. Leverrier himself 
does not, indeed, mention this. His 
words are as follows :—* Only two hypo- 
theses were possible, as we explained on 
June 3, 1861; either the hitherto neglect- 
ed matter resided in the totality of the 
ring of small planets, or else it must be 
added to the earth itself. In the second 
case, and as a consequence, the distance 
of the sun must be diminished by about a 
twenty-fourth part of the” (then) “received 
value—that is, we are led to the result al- 
ready obtained from the theories of the 
sun and Venus.” But then, if we ascribe 


the whole effect to the original erroneous 
estimate of the sun’s distance, we are left 
in this predicament—that we can assign 
no mass at all to the whole family of aste- 
roids. 

Here, then, as in the case of Mercury, 
we see that we have to wait till the sun’s 


distance is determined with much more 
exactness than heretofore, before we can 
ascertain the real results of Leverrier’s 
planet-weighing. He has put these pla- 
nets severally in the balance, and noted 
the result; but the balance itself has to be 
inquired into before we know what the re- 
sult means. It can hardly be doubted 
that the transit observations made last De- 
cember will come in very usefully at this 
point. We shall learn from them how 
much must be added to the old estimate 
of the earth’s weight (or, which is exactly 
the same thing, how-much must be taken 
from the old estimate of the sun’s weight), 
and therefore we shall know how much is 
left, on the one hand, for intra-Mercurial 
matter, and, on the other, for the asteroid- 
al family. 

Now, it is somewhat strange that this 
being so,—Leverrier’s own results pointing 
to the importance of direct measurement 
of the sun’s distance by transit observa- 
tions, or in any other available manner,— 
he has nevertheless spoken quite disdain- 
fully of those direct modes of measure- 
ment. Because in weighing the planets in 
his analytical balance, poised and adjusted 
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with marvellous skill, he has found clear 
evidence that the old measurements of the 
sun’s distance were erroneous, he depre- 
cates new measurements. “ Here I have,” 
he'says in effect, “ a way of testing such 
measurements so delicate that in itself it is 
preferable to them all. The balance I 
have used is one which will improve with 
advancing years, and as, in 1861, it had 
detected the error in measurements of the 
sun’s distance effected in 1769, so, long 
before the transits of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, it will have given results altogether 
more accurate than those you are attain- 
ing at so much expense by observing the 
transits of the present century.” This is all 
very well ; but Leverrier’s own results 
leave something to be explained which 
these despised transit observations are 
competent to explain at least a good deal 
more accurately than he has himself ex- 
plained them. His method, carefully 
kept in bottle for another half-century, 
may, and probably will, give us a much 
clearer wine (to use Bacon’s simile), but in 
the meantime we must be content with the 
vintage of 1874 and 1882. 

But this in no sense affects the value of 
Leverrier’s own labors. Beyond question 
he has deduced from the observed motions 
of the planets all that at present can be 
deduced as to the masses of the different 
known and unknown parts of that complex 
system,—containing bodies of all orders of 
size, density, and structure,—which occu- 
pies the domain of space ruled over by the 
sun. We spoke of his work, begun more 
than a third of a century ago, as the no- 
blest work in pure astronomy which this 
age has seen. This certainly seems no 
exaggerated estimate of its value. A por- 
tion only of the work—that which led to 
the discovery of Neptune—has been call- 
ed the greatest achievement of mathema- 
tical astronomy since Newton’s discovery 
of the law of gravitation. As regards this 
portion of his labors, his credit is shared 
by another astronomer not less skilful than 
Leverrier, though circumstances have pre- 
vented him from pursuing his course along 
the difficult path for which his powers fit 
him. Other astronomers, again, have 
shared with Leverrier the labor of analys- 
ing the movements of particular planets, 
or rather have gone over the same ground 
with somewhat similar results. But as Sir 
John Herschel alone of all astrono- 
mers ever surveyed with high telescopic 
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powers the whole of that star-lit sphere 
surrounding our earthly home, so Lever- 
rier alone has submitted to the searching 
scrutiny of the higher mathematical analy- 
sis the whole of that complicated system 
to which the earth belongs. It adds not 
a little to the credit due to him for these 
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achievements that during the greater part 
of his labors he held a high official post, 
the duties of which (had he been content 
to follow an example but too common) 
might well have exonerated him from the 
continuance of independent labors so ar- 
duous and exacting.— Cornhill Magazine. 


“BIRDS OF PASSAGE.” 


In presenting the reader with some 
specimens of Swedish poetry, and of the 
works of three great poets of the lan- 
guage, we have selected the subject of 
Birds of Passage ; not because the lyrics 
here given exhibit these poets at their 
best, but because the idea is a typical 
one, and has been treated characteristi- 
cally by each. The advent of the birds 
of passage is the most anxiously awaited 
event in the life of the North. Through 
the summer they bring song and love to 
whilom dreary silence of the woods; 
in autumn their flight forbodes the de- 
parture of a thousand delights and the 
speedy approach of a stark and cheerless 
torpor in nature; their return in spring 
is the harbinger of the realisation of the 
hopes and anticipations of the year. Of 
the poets from whose works our illustra- 
tions are taken, the second, Tegnér, is 
not unknown to English readers. The 
other two, Stagnelius and Runeberg, 
though of brilliant fame in Scandina- 
vian lands, are comparative strangers in 
this country. We must, therefore, say a 
few words about the life and writings of 
each. 

Johanh Eric Stagnelius was born 1793, 
and died in 1823. His short life of 
thirty years was one of perpetual mar- 
tyrdom, owing to malformation of some 
of his vital organs. It was, therefore, 
at an early period of life that he, him- 
self of a voluptuous nature, sought to 
blunt the sting of bodily pain and men- 
tal agony by a frequent recourse to the 
Lethean draughts of the glass. In the 
company of gay comrades, centred round 
the glowing bowl, at the sight of which 
most northern natures will kindle up, 
Stagnelius was renowned for wit, wanton 
exuberance of spirits, and unrestrained 
humor. In the presence of women his 
wit would sober down into sarcastic 
playfulness, not harsh, but pungent, and 
his humor soften into genial mirth. But 


social indulgences belonged to the ex- 
ceptions of Stagnelius’ life. In general 
he was solitary and contemplative, and 
this very habit made him throw himself 
with all the more asandon into enjoy- 
ment. 

With the muse his dealings were of 
the coyest and: most unobtrusive. It 
is quite uncertain whether any one, with, 
perhaps, the exception of a few bosom 
friends, knew that, during his academi- 
cal residence at Lund and Upsala, he 
was aman of poetic gifts at all. But 
though he cultivated poetry in quiet, he 
did so none the less earnestly and de- 
votedly. The result was a poetic crea- 
tion, peculiarly Stagnelius’ own, bound 
up with a well reasoned and deeply 
thought out system of philosophy. ‘The 
key-note of this philosophy is swffer- 
ing. Not only man, but all conscious 
nature is a world moving on an axe of 
pain, so to say. The sweetest manifesta- 
tion of this spell-bound existence of suf- 
fering is but a sigh, an aspiration of 
hope for a better, freer, purer, more 
ideal state. In Stagnelius’ philosophy 
these inspirations forbode the very reali- 
sation of their aim. Hence his religion 
is one of hope, unshaken hope, in an 
eternal Love, which embraces all suffer- 
ing nature with a father’s tenderness and 
affection, and leads it by long stages to- 
wards the blissful ideal for a fast flight, 
whither the fugitive Psyche is untiringly 
endeavoring to lift the fluttering dust- 
laden wing. 

The chief peculiarity of Stagnelius’ 
poetry is its unfettered spontaneity. He 
writes, as it were, despite himself. Not 
only is this true of his ideas, but the very 
melody in which they are poured forth 
itself gushes from an inner spring, 
flowing on, not through an artificially 
wrought channel, but in a natural stream. 
Stagnelius is a poet of nature, yet with- 
out the blemishes which result from 
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want of culture. Seldom, if ever, is 
there found any jarring disparity between 
form and substance, between words and 
ideas. His rhymes are as correct as his 
rhythms are melodious, and in that re- 
spect he compares most favorably with 
other Swedish master-singers; and for 
melody it would be hard to point out any 
poetry, north of the Alps, to compare 
with that of Sweden. Stagnelius wrote 
utterly regardless of the world’s praise 
or blame. Hesang because it was natu- 
ral necessity with him; he sang to ease 
his soul and lift his heart in harmonious 
prayer. And, singular enough, though 
sighing and yearning, though complain- 
ing and wailing, he never became per- 
sonal, and, therefore, never bitter; his 
songs contain not one shrill note of de- 
spair; his sigh was on behalf of univer- 
sal fallen nature, his aspiration a univer- 
sal one on behalf of the fallen spirit of 
man. 

Only six years before he died Stagne- 
lius published his first poem, an epic on 
Wladimir the Great of Russia, which 
took the literary world of Sweden by 
surprise. Shortly afterwards followed a 
poem on Zhe Women of the North, for 
which he carried off the prize of the Swe- 
dish Academy. By the Lilies of Saron, 
which appeared in 1821, his reputation as 
a poet was considered to be established, 
though afterward it was still enhanced 
by the tragedy Bacchanterna, written 
on an antique model, the last of his 
greater works which appeared before 
his death. But his position as a poetic 
star of the first magnitude was first fully 
realised when his collected works were 
published after his death. 

The song we give here is a typical il- 
lustration of Stagnelius’ mode of viewing 
life and nature : 


See flocks of birds flying 
To far foreign land ; 
They travel on, sighing, 
From Ganthiod’s strand ; 
With all weathers mixeth 
Their wailing accord : 
‘Where land we? where fixeth 
Our dwelling Thy word?’ 
So clamors the feather-clad flock to the 
Lord. 


‘We leave now so sadly 
The Scandian fell ; 

There throve we ; so gladly 
Therein did we dwell ; 
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In bloom-covered trees there 
We builded our nest, 
The balm-laden breeze there 
Safe rocked us to rest. 
Now stretches our flight unto regions un- 
guessed. 


‘With rosy wreath in 

Her ringlets of gold, 

Sat Midsummer Night in 
The forest, sweet-souled. 

In sleep ne’er reposed we— 
So lovely she seemed— 

With rapture just dozed we 
Till clear Morning beamed 
And waked us again from the car where he 

gleamed. 


‘Then vaulted groves swinging 

O’er hillocks arose, 

With pearls to them clinging, 
And quivered the rose. 

The oak is now shattered, 
The roses have fled, 

The winds’ play is scattered 
In storms overhead, 
With frost-blossoms white is the May-mea- 

dow spread. 


‘What do we to stay now 
In Northland? Its ran 
Grows straighter each day now, 
And dimmer its sun. 
What boots us our crying? 
We leave but a grave. 
In space to be flying 
God wings to us gave. 
Thus, then, we salute thee, thou deep- 
roaring wave !’ 
The birds with this song on 
Their journey are whirled, 
Till welcomed, ere long, on 
A lovelier world; 
. Where vine-tendrils swaying 
To elm-branches cling, 
And rivulets playing 
’Mid myrtle groves spring, 
And woodlands with hope and with hap- 
piness ring. 


When dire haps arriving 
Thy fortunes control, 
When storm-winds are driving, 
Then weep not, oh soui! 
There smiles o'er the wave there 
At each bird a strand ; 
On yon side the grave there 
Is also a land 
All gilt with eternity’s bright morning’s 
brand. 


Of 


Esaias, Tegnér was" born in 1782. 
his father little is known beyond the fact 
that he was an honest good soul in eccle- 


siastical orders. But his mother, Sara 
Maria Seidelia, was a singularly gifted wo- 
man, fiery, witty, a successful dabbler in 
verse, yet a diligent and careful house- 
keeper withal. In his tenth year Esaias 
lost his father, and being one of a family 
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of six children left to the care of a mother 
without means, his prospects were any- 
thing but brilliant. Soon after this he ac- 
cepted the post of secretary to a rural 
official, where he gave evidence of great 
mental endowments coupled with an ami- 
able absence of mind. If-he found a 
book to read at a leisure hour he would 
go up a ladder, or climb to the top of a 
thatched roof, and there read on, chained 
to his volume, until some call or disturb- 
ing accident roused him up from his occu- 
pation. He would, instead of pounce, 
dash the contents of the ink bottle on his 
writing; being ordered to keep watch 
over an open gate, to prevent cattle going 
in, he would take up his position on a 
hillock commanding a good view of the 
cattle, settle down to his book, and read 
on with heedless eagerness, while the 
whole herd of cattle browsed on the for- 
bidden field inside. Tegnér’s patron had 
frequently observed extraordinary flashes 
of originality escaping his ward, and con- 
ceived at length the idea of giving him 
the advantages of an academical education. 
In 1796, therefore, young Esaias was sent 
to Malmo, to a certain Captain Lévnhjihn, 
that he might, in company with the Cap- 
tain’s sons, be prepared for the university 
under the tuition of his own elder brother, 
Gustav, who had already taken a situation 
as private tutor in the family. Both 
brothers subsequently resided with a cer- 
tain iron-master, Myhrman by name, a 
gentleman of high culture and great learn- 
ing, and firm and noble character. Dur- 
ing a sojourn of seven months at this house 
Esaias, who had a slight smattering of 
Greek before, read the Iliad through three 
times, the Odyssey twice, and waded 
through the greater part of Virgil, Horace, 
and Ovid beside. In 1799 he went to 
the University of Lund, and in three 
years finished his academical career with 
first-class honors. It isa proof of Tegnér’s 
varied endowments and breadth of sympa- 
thy that, being especially devoted to the 
study of Greek, he had, during his acade- 
mical sojourn, applied himself with ardor 
to physics, mathematics (especially the 
differential calculus), and to philosophy. 
The last-named science, however, was not 
congenial to his mind, for, as he himself 
writes, “ With my concrete mind I have 
but little taste, or even aptitude, for ab- 
stract speculations, and although I may 
have some keenness of perception, yet | 
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lack depth and penetration, and easily lose 
my way in a long systematic deduction 
which gives no points d’appui to my fancy.” 
In 1805 he was appointed professor of 
esthetics and sub-librarian to the univer- 
sity. Although these preferments pro- 
cured him but a scanty means of subsist- 
ence, yet he married a daughter of his 
benefactor Myhrman, to whom he had, as 
a youth, formed a pure and lasting attach- 
ment, Strange to say, marriage changed 
him from a coy, retiring youth into a wan- 
ton lion of society, with a ready tongue, 
particularly revelling in equivocal wit, the 
sting of which was too habitually aimed at 
woman’s foibles. This was no mere 
Tegnérian idiosyncrasy, it was the idiosyn- 
crasy of the age; it was the fashion of the 
witty world of Sweden, which had spread 
from the Court of Gustav Adolf IIL. into 
the outlying recesses of society in the pro- 
vinces. He became now an equally jovial 
host at home and an amusing guest 
abroad ; his spontaneous wit sparkled in 
every direction, and was soon the common 
traditional property of the people. ‘Teg- 
nér’s wit was naturally harmless, but when 
society had put him in the vein, he might 
be heard sometimes to utter things which, 
to earnest-minded people, savored far too 
much of irreverence and irreligion. ‘This 
change in his life had a corresponding in- 
fluence on his poetry. It left the cool, 
still, sombre deep of hisysoul, and rose to 
the surface, where the sunbeams of plea- 
sure reflected upon it a greater variety of 
hues and tints, Its scope was extended, 
but what it gained in breadth and brillian- 
cy it lost in depth and intensity, if we ex- 
cept those singular and unexpected flashes 
which suddenly disclose an intense sympa- 
thy with human nature, but which are 
flashes and nothing more. 

The poem which first made Tegnér fa- 
mous throughout Sweden was Svea, a 
song to his native land, which gained the 
prize of the Swedish Academy in 1811. 
It was received with a thrill of enthusiasm 
throughout the country, although it con- 
tained the heaviest invectives against the 
morals and manners of the time, and de- 
spite the singularly senatorical /audatio tem- 
poris acti with which the song teems. 
Now followed poetical works, one after 
the other, in rapid succession, the most re- 
markable among which are the Candidates 
for Confirmation, Afel, and Frithjofs Saga, 
the one of Tegnér’s works which has 
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made his fame world-wide. With Jrithjofs 
Saga, in 1825, his poetic power may be 
said to have been exhausted, and, eight 
years after the publication of that poem, 
the fatal disease transmitted by birth to 
him-in the shape of hereditary insanity 
made its first earnest appearance, and 
overcast the serene soul of the poet with 
clouds of melancholy and sad distraction, 
and terminated fatally on a_ brilliantly 
northlit night, November 2, 1846. 

As a poet Tegnér has been a bone of 
contention amongst the critics almost up 
to the present time. In Sweden no poet 
before or, after, except Runeberg, who is 
not a Swede, has enjoyed anything like 
Tegnér’s popularity. No Swedish poet 
has become so famous out of Sweden, and 
no Swedish poet has been so persistently 
translated into foreign languages as Teg- 
nér, the translations, however, being chiefly 
confined to /7ithjofs Saga, On the other 
hand he has been sharply criticised, and 
his poetry has been found fault with, 
almost on every score, by some critics, 
while others have advocated even his 
faults as perfections, We shall not endea- 
vor to decide between the two conflicting 
parties. But this we say, that Tegnér was 
gifted with great poetical talent; he exhi- 
bited it in perhaps unexampled clearness of 
language and aptness of illustration, quali- 
ties which in themselves constitute the 
popular favorite. But his vivid imagination 
sometimes carried him into illustrative re- 
searches which led him into such homely 
quaintnesses as to jar upon the tender 
nerves of the art critic with too shrill a 
note in the midst of a wealth of harmoni- 
Ous sweetness ; and this is his chief sin in 
the critic’s eyes. Unlike Stagnelius, Teg- 
nér’s poetry centres round no single philo- 
sophical ideal, but is sporadic and the un- 
systematic result of impulse ; the one pre- 
vailing thought in his writings is intense 
love of fatherland, and of all that is noble 
and good in the national character. 

In Tegnér’s lyric of the Passage Birds 
we see no embodiment of a philosophic 
idea, no illustration of transcendental laws, 
but simply a beautiful example of that 
love of home and fatherland towards 
which his ideas for the most part gravita- 
ted. 


So hot shine the sunbeams the Nile waters 


o'er, 
And palm trees there give not a shadow more ; 
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Then longing for fatherland urges us forward, 


Our troops then forgather: To nor'ward, to 
nor’ ward. 


And deep underfoot then we see like a grave 

The green-growing earth and the blue-colored 
wave, 

Where fresh stir and tempest to each day is 
given, 

While we fare so free ’mid 

heaven. 


the cloudlets of 

Far off amid mountains, a meadow is there, 

Where lighteth our flock, where our bed we 
prepare. 

Our eggs in the chilly pole’s regions we lay 
there, 

And hatch out our brood in the midnight sun’s 
ray there. 

On our peaceful valley no fowler can chance ; 

The gold-wingéd elf-people hold there their 
dance ; 

The green-mantled wood-nymphs at even are 
lurking, 

And dwarfs in the mountains the red gold are 
working. 

His stand on the mountains Vindevale’s son 
takes ; . 

His snow-covered wings with an uproar he 
shakes. 

Hares whiten ; the quicken with berries is 
smothered ; 

Our troops then forgather : To southward, to 
southward. 

To green-growing fields, to a temperate main, 

To shade-giving palm trees our mind turns 
again. 

There rest we ourselves from our airy flight 
forward ; 

There long we again for our world to the nor- 
ward, 


Johan# Ludvig, Runeberg was born at 
Jacobsstad in Finland, in February, 1804 ; 
and at the age of eighteen commenced 
his studies at the University of Abo. In 
spite of his straitened circumstance, 
which compelled him to sacrifice a con- 
siderable portion of his time to the instruc- 
tion of junior students, he succeeded in 
passing through his academical career 
with high honors, and in 1827 proceeded 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
During his sojourn at Abo, the principal 
university town of Finland, he took a 
close and warm interest in all that related 
to the inner life of his compatriots, and 
particularly delighted in studying the man- 
ners and character of the Finnish peasan- 
try. It is to the insight which he thus ob- 
tained into the springs of action at work in 
the heart of the people, his earnest study 
oi their past history, and his unfeigned 
sympathy with their patriotic aspirations, 
that his poetry owes its intensely national 

~~ 
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hue, and which has made his name loved 
and cherished alike by high and low 
throughout the Swedish-speaking North. 
No poet has ever so thoroughly touched 
the Northern heart, and yet, perhaps, the 
most distinctive feature of his verse, its ex- 
treme delicacy and feeling and expression, 
is not exactly Scandinavian. There is 
throughout the whole of his poetry a cer- 
tain simplicity, and even coyness, which 
at first might be regarded as a knack of 
mannerism, but which, as we study it more 
deeply, we find to be the natural outcome 
of the long-suffering tenderness of the Fin- 
nish national character, toned down and 
refined by consummate classical culture. 
In his epic poems he entirely ignores the 
ordinary artifices for developing a surpris- 
ing climax, contenting himself with allow- 
ing the relation of his facts to lead of them- 
selves to a natural and unaffected conclu- 
sion. 

In his «descriptions of scenery, persons, 
character, and incidents, however, this sim- 
plicity of action is balanced by a Homeric 
attention to detail. All the wealth of or- 
namental and descriptive epithets which 
this treatment involves, which would in 
the hands of most writers become ponder- 
ous and irksome, is employed by Rune- 


berg with so airy and masterly a touch 
that it becomes always naive and charm- 
ing. 

Runeberg’s lyrics are remarkable for 
spontaneity, picturesqueness, innocent play- 
fulness, and, above all, they give evi- 
dence of the author’s close study of, and 


deep communion with, nature. Every 
subject that he touches he makes peculiar- 
ly his own by his ideal treatment of it. But 
his favorite themes are Finnish love and 
“barndoms minnem”—a tenderly regret- 
ful yearning after the memories of child- 
hood. All or any of these characteristics 
might, it is true, be found in the rudest of 
folk sungs or the blankest of metaphysical 
blank verse, but in Runeberg they are con- 
joined with the most perfect command of 
language, appropriateness of rhythm, and 
appreciation of melody. As far as we can 
see, Runeberg never writes until the poetic 
idea has presented itself to him clothed in 
melody. 
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Runeberg’s treatment of his subject in 
the following song differs from that of the 
other two poets whose versions we have 
rendered. In Stagnelius’ eyes the migra- 
tions of the passage birds served a cosmi- 
cal purpose, while to Runeberg they ap- 
pear as the manifestation of the many un- 
explainable mysteries of nature, and to 
Tegnér merely as the result of an inborn 
instinct. 


Ye fugitive guests on the far foreign strand, 
When seek ye again your own dear native land ? 
When flowers coyly peep out, 
In native dales growing, 
And rivulets leap out 
Past alders a-blowing. 
On lifted wings hither 
The tiny ones hie ; 
None tell the way whither 
Through wildering sky, 
Yet surely they fly. 


They find it so safely, the long sighed for north, 
Where spring both their food and their shelte: 
holds forth, 
The fountain’s breast swelleth, 
Refreshing the weary ; 
The waving branch telleth 
_ Of pleasures so cheery ; 
And where the heart dreameth 
’Neath midnight sun’s ray, 
And love scarcely deemeth, 
’Mid song and ’mid play, 
How long was the way. 


The fortunate blithe ones, they build amid rest, 
*Mong moss-covered pine trees, their peace- 
able nest. 
And tempest and fray, too, 
And care and its powers, 
They find not the way to 
The warderless towers. 
There joy needs no charming, 
But May-day’s bright brand, 
And night to sleep calming 
With rose-tinted hand 
The tiny wee band. 


Thou fugitive soul on a far foreign strand, 
When seek’st thou again thine own dear fa- 
therland ? 
When each palm tree beareth, 
In fatherworld growing, 
Thy calm faith prepareth 
In joy to be giving, 
On lifted wings thither, 
As little birds hie. 
None shows the way whither 
Through wildering sky, 
Yet sure dost thou fly. 


—Cornhill Magazine. 
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BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 
He stole from my boddice a rose, 
My cheek was its color the while ; 
But, ah, the sly rogue! he well knows, 
Had he ask’d it, I must have said no. 


He snatch’d from my lips a soft kiss ; 
I tried at a frown—'twas a smile; 
For, ah, the sly rogue! he knows this, 
Had he ask’d it, I must have said no, 


That “asking” in Love’s a mistake, 
It puts one in mind to refuse; 
Tis best not to ask, but to take; 
For it saves one the need to say no. 


Yet, stay—this is folly I’ve said; 
Some things should be ask’d if desired : 
My rogue hopes my promise to wed ; 
When he asks me, I will not say no. 


Temple Bar. 
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BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR 


CHAPTER XI, 


THE next morning brought a welcome 
distraction to Mrs. Travers’s thoughts in 
the shape of an answer from the agent to 
whom she had written for further informa- 
tion respecting the fancy business. He 
stated that the price asked included furni- 
ture and fittings, which were certainly 
worth two hundred pounds, and suggested 
a personal interview, as there were other 
parties making inquiries, and she had bet- 
ter not lose time. 

This communication sent her in haste to 
try and catch Tom Reed before he left his 
chambers for the day; but she missed 
him, and she was obliged to wait with 
what patience she could till evening 
brought him in reply to an urgent note. 

“Four hundred pounds,” said their 
kindly mentor ; “ four of my teeth sooner! 
Look here, Mrs. Travers, I have been 
making all sorts of inquiries, and I 
imagine the sea-side party will jump at 
three hundred; if not, an additional ten 
or fifteen will clinch the matter,—that is 
to say, unless you take my advice and 
give itup. And I have seen my Lanca- 


OF “ THE WOOING O’T,” ETC. 


shire friend. He has been making inqui- 
ries, too, and is willing to give three hun- 
dred for the diamonds ; that is not so bad, 
and I think you had better take it. You 
would not get so much from any jewel- 
ler.” ; 

“Oh, what a mean, stingy creature 
your Lancashire friend must be. Did you 
tell him what they cost ?” cried Fanny. 

“Indeed I did not, or he would not 
have offered so much.” 

“Tom!” exclaimed Mrs. Travers. 
have a sudden inspiration. I will not 
sell any more. The diamonds are your 
friend’s at his price. Get the money es 
soon as you can, but all the rest I will 
take to those people you call ‘ Rela- 
tives.’ ” 

“JT Lombardi ? 


“T 


” 


asked Tom; “pawn- 
brokers—not to be unintelligible ?” 


“Exactly. They may give me more 
than the jewellers, thinking that I will re- 
lease them.” 

“ Relatives of that class are not given 
to flights of imagination,” remarked Tom. 

“ At any rate I shall have the chance of 
redeeming them; and if I disprove that 
will, I shall,” said Mrs. Travers. 
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Tom shook his head, while Fanny ob- 
served parenthetically, “ And you will! as 
sure as I see Tom shaking his head, and 
making himself ridiculous.” Mrs. Tra- 
vers went on, not heeding the interrup- 
tion. 

“ At the worst, they can but go. Then 
I need not part with all at once, you 
know. Will you help me in this too, 
Tom ?” 

“Tt is not such a bad idea,” said her 
chivalrous counsellor; “and in your 
cause I'll beard every ‘uncle’ in London 
in his own particular den.” 

“ You are a darling,” said Fanny. 

“You're another,” retorted her cousin. 
“ And remember, Mrs. Travers,” he con- 
tinued, “you are on no account to go 
near those Sise Lane people without me. 
It would be the spider and the fly over 
again.” 

The progress of a transaction such as 
Kate Travers, with Reed’s help, was now 
trying to bring to a conclusion, though 
deeply interesting to the parties concerned, 
is not exciting to read about. Suffice it 


to say, the bargain was accomplished with 
the proviso that Mrs. ‘Travers was to in- 
spect the shop and house herself, and per- 


sonally test the business by residing on 
the premises for a fortnight, before paying 
over the price, which was to be, as ‘Tom 
suggested, three hundred pounds for all. 

“ Pierstoffe, Maltshire,”’ read Tom Reed 
from a ‘Guide Book,’ the evening after 
matters had so far been arranged. “ Popu- 
lation, 43724.” 

“You have added the half yourself, 
surely, Tom.” 

“Silence, Fanny, do not interrupt the 
lecture. A picturesque and rising town, 
in much request as a bathing-place. It 
commands a fine prospect of cliff and sea, 
and several blocks of commodious houses 
have lately been erected. Hotels: ‘The 
Marine Hotel,’ ‘The Queen’s,’ and ‘ The 
Robinson Crusoe.’ Objects of interest in 
the neighborhood: Colnebrooke Castle, 
the seat of Sir Hervey Brooke, Bart., 
D.L.; Acol Court, the residence of Colo- 
nel Craycroft, J.P.; Weston, formerly a 
moated grange; and the ruins of St. 
Olave’s Priory, all within an easy drive. 
Distance from London, four hours and 
fifteen minutes. Express, three hours and 
a half.” 

“T shall always travel express when I 
come to see you,” said Tom, shutting up 
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his book. “ But I am afraid a population 
of 4372 will not supply custom to the ex- 
tent.of twenty pounds a week, as that man 
asserted were the trade returns of the 
‘Berlin Bazaar.’ ” 

“No; I do not expect so much as 
that,” observed Mrs. Travers. “ But re- 
member—he said in the season. By the 
way, Iam glad our future abode has a 
title already. I would rather not have an 
assumed name over the shop.” 

“Yes; by the way, I observed Hook 
addressed you as Mrs. Temple.” 

“T do not intend to resume that of 
Travers until I regain the property that 
ought to go with it,” said Mrs. Travers, 
closing her mouth tightly. “So begin to 
practise at once, Fanny.” 

“T am sure I shall never remember.” 

“Is it wise to change your name ?” 
asked Reed. 

“Yes, dear Tom; I want to be altc- 
gether lost for awhile. I shall be happier 
for feeling I have left no traces.” 

*“ And who would trace you ?” 

“Oh, I do not know—Mr. Ford, per- 
haps. And then that horrid man is torment- 
ing me to accept his miserable offer of an 
allowance. I had another note from Mr. 
Wall to-day: I am sure Sir Hugh feels in- 
secure, or he would not press the matter.” 

Tom shook his head incredulously. 

“ T should not be surprised if he induced 
Mr. Ford to persecute me about it,” Mrs. 
Travers went on. “ And now, Tom and 
Fanny, for my katest scheme. I am to go 
down to Pierstoffe on Wednesday—this is 
Saturday—Monday our week in these 
lodgings expires, Fanny and Mills must 
live somewhere while I am studying trade 
under the excellent young lady whom Mr. 
Hook describes as left in charge. I pro- 
pose that we all go over to Boulogne. | 
know it a little; I was at school there for 
a few months before I went to Germany ; 
apartments are cheap; I shall leave Fanny 
there with Mills until I am ready to re- 
ceive them, and return on Wednesday to 
go down to Pierstoffe. You see” (draw- 
ing a paper from her pocket) “ a steamer 
sails for Boulogne from London Bridge on 
Monday evening at six. I will thus give 
every one the slip, and will be able, when 
writing to Mr. Wall, to say with truth that 
I leave London for the Continent on 
Monday. You will keep our heavy boxes, 
Tom, and guard my address religiously.” 

To this, after some discussion and:re- 
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monstrances from Fanny, who strongly 
objected to be left alone with Mills, all 
agreed. 

Monday was a close, damp day, with 
an occasional drizzle of rain, most depress- 
ing to the spirits, and poor Fanny’s were 
at the lowest ebb. Mrs. Mills was calm 
and resigned. Her beloved mistress had 
talked long and confidentially with her, 
and succeeded in piercing the rough 
and bristly exterior husk of the old 
woman’s nature, and touching the sound, 
good heart that lay within; so for awhile 
Mills was lifted above her crotchets and 
ill tempers, and graciously promised to 
take care of Fanny. Mrs. ‘Travers was 
the unflagging leader of the expedition, 
for Tom Reed, in his ardent sympathy and 
efforts to console his cousin, was less effi- 
cient than usual. 

“T’ll come and see you, Fanny, in a 
week or ten days—I will, indeed. I will 
run over next Saturday till Monday, and 
by that time you and Mrs. Mills will be 
qualified to lionise me all over ‘ our French 
watering-place,’ as Dickens calls it.” 

“ But it will cost you such a heap of 
money,” said the tearful Fanny, 

They were now somewhat tightly 
packed in a cab, and somewhat painfully 
crawling through the City. 

“ Who is that man ?” cried Tom, sharp- 
ly, to Mrs, Travers. 

“ What man ?” 

“The man that just passed now, and 
crossed under the horse’s nose—you bowed 
to him.” 

“Oh, that was one of poor Mr. Tra- 
vers’s clerks—Poole—the witness to the 
will,” 

“Ves, I remember him now.” 

“Why, that was the man we saw the 
other day in the Park, speaking to your 
shabby friend,” said Fanny, “ was it not, 
Tom ?” 

“T think you must be mistaken.” 

At last they reached the steamer, Tom 
Reed exerting himself to the last to secure 
what comfort he could for them in that 
abode of misery, the ladies’ cabin. He 
bid Fanny a private adieu at the foot of 
the companion ladder, and then followed 
Mrs. Travers, who had gone on deck. 
“Good-bye! God bless you! You are 
the best of good fellows, Tom,” she said, 
holding his hand in both her own. 

“And you—I can only say you are no 
end of a brick, Good-bye; you will be 
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off in another moment,” and Tom hurried 
on shore. 
* * * * 

Pierstoffe was not unfaithfully described, 
in the advertisement which had fascinated 
Kate Travers, as a thriving town. Origi- 
nally a fishing and smuggling village, the 
latter line of business had created a certain 
degree of wealth, and the style of houses 
which the successful owners of the various 
schooners and luggers plying between 
Pierstoffe and the coasts of France and 
Holland built for themselves in later years 
were of a very superior description from 
the lowly cottages which used to cluster 
round the “ point,” as it was emphatically 
called. The point being the southern 
promontory in which a bold range of 
cliffs ended, and which sheltered the wide 
open bay from the prevalent winds. But the 
cottages, the original nucleus from which 
Pierstoffe had sprung, had been pulled 
down more than ten years before, and an 
enterprising builder had erected in their 
place, and on the very verge of the shore, 
a huge, square, hideous, marine hotel, with 
a sea wall and a terrace, a ladies’ bathing 
place at one side, and, screened from ob- 
servation, a gentleman’s on the other. 
Having accomplished this patriotic work, 
he smashed up, and other men entered 
into his labers. : 

Pierstoffe began to look up, and a row 
of lodging: houses were built close down on 
the sea, and in front of a little, narrow, 
tortuous street of shabby shops which 
crept along the base of the overhanging 
cliffs, to where they sunk somewhat sud- 
denly into a valley which widened as it 
ran inland, and where the sweep of the 
bay compelled the new houses to cease, 
and permit some of the better and later 
edifices of old Pierstoffe still to face the 
sea, and a wide slip on which the pleasure- 
skiffs lay drawn up for hire, where the fish- 
ing-boats came in, and the weather-beaten 
fishermen disentangled their silvery, scaly 
treasures from the dark-brown nets. 

Here the old coach-road turned in- 
wards, and a few furlongs further on bi- 
furcated, one line ascending by steep zig- 
zags to the northern heights, the other 
leading away down the valley to where 
the open country, rich in cornfields and 
pastures, with patches of woodland shel- 
tered by the high cliffs from easterly gales, 
afforded first-rate sport to a fox-hunting 
gentry. Further on, past the slip, were 
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the most genteel, the most costly, and the 
newest houses in Pierstoffe, called the 
North Parade, behind which the cliffs 
again rose to a great height. Many im- 
provements were being carried on. A 
branch line from the “East Mercian, 
Stoneborough, and Barmouth Junction” 
had been brought by a tunnel almost to 
the door of the Marine Hotel, and a small 
pier was being built also near that favored 
spot, where summer sailors might more 
conveniently land from their pretty ves- 
sels. ‘There was a library and a reading- 
room also, where a visitors’ book was kept, 
and there was talk of a yacht club; but 
they had got no further than erecting a 
flag-staff before the library on the espla- 
nade, whence the flag of the club was to 
float whenever the one and the other had 
been called into existence. 

Such were the principal features of the 
residence Mrs. Travers had chosen. She 
was very weary, and consequently dis- 
pirited when she reached her destination 
by the last train. It was dusk, but not 
quite dark, and she could trace the out- 
lines of the cliffs and bay as she stood on 
the open space before the hotel, while a 
porter called a cab—or, as it is usually 
called out of London, “a fly” (will some 
Max Miller of the future account for this 
variation in the growth of language?) 
The soft salt breeze (it was a lovely April 
night), came to her cheek like a caress, 
The breath of the sea seemed to call back 
her scattered forces, and she had roused 
herself from the weariness of spirit which 
hung upon her since she had parted with 
Fanny and Mills, by the time a very stuffy 
conveyance had rattled her over some 
rough pavement, and through a street so 
narrow that she wondered the jolting did 
not overturn her vehicle into a shop win- 
dow on the right hand or on the left. 
Then she felt once more in the open, and 
heard the gentle dash of the waves as 
the driver drew up at a corner house, 

“This is it, ma’am—‘ The Berlin Ba- 
zaar.’” 

“ Will you please stop at the private 
door round the corner?” said a shrill, 
treble voice, and a dim figure, tall and 
narrow, appeared at the shop door. 

A small boy was putting up the shut- 
ters (the “early closing movement” had 
always been moving at Pierstoffe), who 
hastily desisted and ran round to carry up 
the luggage. The next moment Mrs. ‘Tem- 
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ple (as we must call her in future) stood 
in a short, wide, low, paneled passage, 
where a thin, angular female, with flat 
bands of hair secured by a couple of rows 
of narrow black velvet and a high back- 
comb, held a tall thin candle in a brass 
candlestick. She was evidently an elderly 
young lady, with a sweet simper, which 
displayed very large teeth—in fact, her 
bony system was largely developed. She 
produced on Mrs. Temple a general im- 
pression of being brown. Her dress was 
brown merino, so tightly and accurately 
fitting, that it conveyed the idea that she 
had been melted down and poured into 
a brown mould. Fler neat coliar was 
fastened with a brown bow of ribbon, her 
hands were covered with brown leather 
mittens, and her complexion was not 
many shades lighter. 

“Mrs. Temple, I am sure I am very 
glad you have arrived,” she said with a 
gracious bend, which made the composite 
grease of her candle drip over. “I ex- 
pected you somewhat earlier.” 

“Miss Potter, I suppose ?” returned 
the young widow pleasantly. “I hoped 
to have been here earlier, but I have had 
a long journey.” 

“ Dear, dear, I’ daresay you are quite 
overcome with fatigue. Here, Sarah, 
take up Mrs. Temple’s box. Perhaps you 
will step into our little sitting-room at 
once.” And Miss Potter, with the most 
scrupulous politeness, and hold:ng the can- 
dle above her head, opened a side door and 
ushered her guest into a long, low room, 
also paneled, with a narrow door at the 
opposite angle from where they entered, 
and beside it, stretching towards the fire- 
place, was a long window, not more than 
one pane in height, but many in width, 
across which hung a muslin curtain. 

A small fire burned in an old-fashioned 
grate, with wide hobs and extensive 
‘‘ cheeks,” to limit its dimensions, and be- 
fore it stood a three-legged iron stand, or 
“ footman,” supporting a carefully covered 
dish. A table set with tea-things stood 
near the window, and a small copper 
kettle hummed upon the fire. 

“JT am very thankful to be here,” said 
Mrs. Temple, looking round her, not dis- 
pleased by the aspect of things, as she 
untied her bonnet and laid it aside. “I 
hope my late arrival has caused you no 
inconvenience.” 

“Qh, none in the least, I assure you, 
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ma’am,” said Miss Potter, bustling about 
actively to get the tea. “And I think 
you will like the place and the business. 
Poor Mrs. Browne, the late owner, as 
nice a woman as ever lived, did not make 
it what it might be, as I have told her 
times and times; but it is steady, and 
regular, and particularly genteel.” Miss 
Potter, when not excited, talked in a loud 
impressive whisper. “It is like keeping 
a stall at a fancy fair, in a manner of 
speaking. Indeed, I tell my brother— 
my brother is in Australia in a very large 
way of business, and I am going out to 
him. I should have done so long since, 
but that I could not leave Mrs. Browne; 
for as she said to me over and over again, 
‘If you leave me, Maria’ (my name is 
Maria), ‘my whole dependence is gone; 
for Mrs, Penny’ (that is her daughter) ‘ is 
not exactly the sort of’ —but there, cen- 
soriousness is not my line. Poor dear 
soul, I was her whole stay.” By this 
time Miss Potter had wandered through 
so many parentheses, that she had for- 
gotten what she had told her brother, so 
wisely dropped the subject, and allowed 
Kate to take her tea in comparative quiet. 

Although her acquaintance with Miss 
Potter scon came to an end, and she 
dropped out of her life altogether, Kate 
Travers never forgot the relief which the 
even flow of her unoffending though very 
small talk proved on that trying night. 
It gave a welcome tinge of the ludicrous 
to the awful strangeness of her position ; 
it held back the rising tide of sorrowful, 
half indignant recollections that threat- 
ened to engulf her courage and compo- 
sure, as gently sloping sandy beaches 
hold back the ocean. Then the bird’s- 
eye view of the “business” which her 
ready intelligence gathered from this chat- 
ter, roused her interest in what had now 
become her career, and so the first even- 
ing, in what was to be her new home, 
passed over less painfully than she ex- 
pected, 

She woke early the next morning, and 
soon was up and dressed. A fresh breeze 
from the south-east was crisping the bay 
into short tossing foam-crested waves, and 
dashing them with a sound, full of haste 
and vigor, upon the slip before described, 
and which her window overlooked, The 
bright clear sunshine, the wide stretch of 
open sea, the tall cliffs which sheltered 
the little town to the north, and of which 
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she caught a glimpse on her left, all 
seemed to her very good. Her spirit 
roused itself in response to the tumultuous 
activity of the nature she gazed upon, and 
seemed to promise her success, To suc- 
ceed in a “Berlin Bazaar,” is not an 
“o’er-vaulting ambition,” scarcely in ac- 
cord with the idea of “ deep calling unto 
deep,” which certainly suggested itself to 
the young widow, as she stood gazing at 
the wild play of the waters, and conscious 
of the ‘sympathy between her inner self 
and the speechless world without; the 
“voice” of which is yet to articulate. 
But zof to succeed in this humble enter- 
prise, implied so terrible a defeat, such an 
incapacity on her part to judge for her- 
self, and to stand alone, that success was 
thrown up into colossal proportions by the 
depth of shadow behind it. Shaking off 
her thought fit, Mrs. Temple, as she 
schooled herself to think she was, de- 
scended to the parlor, where she had par- 
taken of tea the night before, and found 
a small girl in along sort of linen bib 
that reached from her throat to her in- 
steps, setting the breakfast things; she 
stopped short and dropped a staccato 
courtesy, when she perceived the strange 
lady, continuing to gaze at her with a 
scared expression and without moving. 

“I suppose you are the housemaid ?” 
said Mrs. Temple, good-naturedly seeking 
to break the spell by the charm of speech. 

“Yes ’m,—and I does the cooking, 
too ’m; only mother comes in twice a 
week to help clean up. Leastways, she 
used—but I does all for Miss Potter, now,” 
said the small statue, restored to conscious- 
ness, 

“Ts Miss Potter up, yet?” asked Mrs. 
Temple, measuring the child in her mind, 
and conjecturing whether she might do 
for an assistant to Mills—for Mills could 
not manage everything quite alone. 

“ Oh, yes ’m! Miss Potter is dusting of 
the shop. I was to tell her when you 
comed down,—I'll just get the kettle.” 

Though April was drawing to a close, 
a fire was not unacceptable in the chill 
freshness of a sea-side morning, and Mrs. 
Temple had placed one foot upon the 
fender, when Miss Potter came in through 
the narrow door, which led into the shop. 

“ Dear, dear, I did not know you were 
down. I hope you have not been wait- 
ing long.” Miss Potter held a feather- 
broom and a duster, and another cleaner 
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duster was tied over her head. She was 
attired in a print morning-wrapper, washed 
out toa dim ochre tint. “I told that 
girl to let me know directly you were 
down ; but she is so stupid.” 

Mrs. Temple exonerated the girl, and 
Miss Potter went on : 

“Tam glad you are an early riser—I 
always was—and it’s a great thing Aere. 
You see, ours is that sort of a genteel 
business, that there is no need to open 
much before ten. Indeed, for that mat- 
ter, before eleven, only for the appear- 
ance! and one can get a deal done be- 
tween an eight o’clock breakfast and ten 
—as you will find. I think you said you 
never were in business before ?” 

“ Never,” said Kate. 

Miss Potter shook her head gloomily 
as she made the tea. “ Business is uphill 
work for them that haven’t been brought 
up to it.” 

“ Yet, it cannot be so mysterious that a 
woman of my age cannot learn it,” re- 
plied Kate; and added, smiling, “ with 
your good help.” 

“Oh, I am sure I am willing to do the 
best I can: but I can’t help thinking that 
a little outlay would fetch up the business 
wonderfully. I always told poor dear 
Mrs. Browne that she starved it! In- 
deed, at one time, when I thought of tak- 
ing it myself, I used to be rather annoyed. 
Then, poor Mrs. Browne had heavy ex- 
penses. Now, you see, you have no 
husband,” as if this was an enormous 
advantage in an economic point of view, 
“At least—you'll excuse me—I under- 
stood you were a widow ?” 

“Tam,” said Mrs, Temple smiling; 
while her eyes filled with tears at the re- 
collection of the husband who had so 
carefully guarded her from all pain, save 
what his own jealous love inflicted. 

“ Poor Mrs. Browne suffered a deal with 
hers. I am sure I little thought she 
would go before him!” in a slightly in- 
jured tone, as if Providence had made a 
decided mistake. “ But, though I do not 
mean the least disrespect to you, I can’t 
say I have any right to like widows!” 

“JT am sorry to hear it! May I ask 
why ?” 

“ Well,” with a deep sigh, “if it wasn’t 
for one, I would be in a very different 
position to what I am.” Whereupon 
Miss Potter plunged into a very lengthy 
parenthetical history of certain love pas- 
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sages which had passed between herself 
and one of the assistants at Mr. Turner’s. 
This was ¢he shop far excellence of Pierstofte 
—a most elegant young man from Lon- 
don—quite a “ millingtary ” looking man ; 
but a designing widow (nothing at all to 
look at), the widow of a small farmer 
in the neighborhood, had won him from 
her, and they were now married and es- 
tablished in quite a large business in 
Stoneborough. “She had a little money,” 
concluded Miss Potter, with a deep sigh, 
“and I believe he has never regretted it 
but once, and that was always.” 

“Probably it was the widow’s money, 
not the widow, which attracted him,” be- 
gan Mrs, Temple in a consolatory tone ; 
but she was interrupted by a sharp click 
and the convulsive tinkle of a little bell, 
whereupon Miss Potter started to her feet, 
exclaiming, “ Dear, dear, I had no idea 
the time was running on so,” and darted 
into the shop. Mrs. Temple, wondering 
at the revelations she had just heard, al- 
most as much as if one of the wooden 
dolls of a past generation had opened its 
vermillion lips to speak of a heart within, 
could not resist looking with some curiosi- 
ty through the wide, low window from 
which the blind was partially withdrawn. 
A small child in hobnailed shoes, whose 
snubby nose was scarce gn a level with 
the counter, was holding up a penny in a 
paw as brown as the coin, and Miss Pot- 
ter was drawing forth two skeins of black 
wool from a carefully papered parcel. 

“ My first customer,” thought Kate, 
“and a specimen of the gentility of my 
business! I shall do away with that bell ; 
it reminds me of poor old Sally Martin’s 
sweety shop at Cullingford, where Tom 
used to spend so many pennies.” Here 
Miss Potter returned, and proposed to 
show her over the house before anyone 
else came. 

It was a better sort of abode than Mrs. 
Temple had hoped for, Only two stories 
high, it was larger than it looked; for, 
being built on a corner piece of ground, 
its depth was greater than its frontage. 
The centre was divided into good square 
rooms, leaving snippets of space to form 
curious little crooked chambers, and 
three-cornered cupboards with odd, unex- 
pected steps leading to them. The furni- 
ture was scanty but clean, the best things 
being placed in a sitting-room upstairs, 
which possessed a large window over the 
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front door, commanding the Stoneborough 
Road and the new North Parade houses, 
Next to this was the bedroom which had 
been prepared for Mrs. Temple. Behind 
these, somewhat shut in by the high 
ground at the back, were three other bed- 
rooms. Below the shop and parlor be- 
fore described, at the other side of the hall, 
a pleasant, retired sitting-room with one 
large window opening on a neglected 
garden, which lay between the house and 
the lower cliff, which there sloped steeply 
down to the roadway. ‘The kitchen came 
next, with various convenient offshoots in 
the shape of sculleries and washhouses. 
“Tf the business will only answer, I have 
not made a bad bargain,” thought Mrs. 
Temple. 

Once or twice in the course of their in- 
spection, Miss Potter had been called 
away by a shrill yell of “Shop!” from the 
diminutive girl, and had each time return- 
ed breathless, exclaiming at the unusual 
number of early customers. 

“ Poor dear Mrs. Browne was rather 
fortunate latterly in letting the upstair 
rooms. Dr. Slade was a very good friend 
to her in that way, though he is rather pe- 
culiar; but he used to recommend invalid 
gentlemen—two guineas a week for the 
season.” 

“Oh, she let lodgings?” asked Mrs. 
Temple, smiling to herself at the turn of 
Fortune’s wheel which had brought her 
back to the point from whence she had 
started. 

“T think I shall do the same; it will 
lighten the rent.” 

“Oh, considerably, I assure you! but 
we had better go into the shop now.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tus first day was both wearisome and 


depressing. Mrs. ‘Temple felt bewildered 
by the effort to understand the mystery of 
marks and all the technicalities which the 
accomplished Miss Potter so glibly poured 
forth, and cast down by the trifling nature 
of the sales. A few girls, with broad, 
country accents, and exceedingly unpol- 
ished manners, came in for pennyworths 
of this and sixpence worth of the other. 
One young lady, the clergyman’s daughter 
Miss Potter said, asked for some traced 
muslin-work, which cost the large sum of 
two shillings and sixpence. And a huge, 
good-humored looking farmer with yellow 
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leggings, alow-crowned hat, a whip, spurs, 
and a fiery-red face, who called Mrs. 
Temple “mum,” brought a considerably- 
rubbed Berlin-wool pattern, and asked 
that all the requisite wools might be sup- 
plied, and he would call for the parcel on 
his way home in a couple of hours, which 
he did, and paid for it standing in the 
doorway, his face redder than ever, the 
reins of his nag over one arm, his whip 
under the other, while he exclaimed at the 
cost of “such-like darned fiddle-faddles, 
and hoped his lass would be satisfied 
now.” 

“ This has not been a fair average day,” 
said Miss Potter, as she counted up the 
day’s gain, and found it amounted to 
seven shillings and fivepence halfpenny. 
“ Tn short, I have never known it so low.” 

“That is curious,” said Mrs. Temple 
dryly, ‘and discouraging.” 

“Tt is,” returned Miss Potter candidly ; 
“but I wouldn’t mind, if I were you. 
There are many things to account for a 
temporary depression. It is just after the 
Easter holidays; and the young ladies at 
Miss Monitor’s have scarcely settled to 
their work and their studies. Anda great 
archery /é/e at Colnebrook Castle was to 
come off yesterday, you see; so none of 
the county ladies would have time to 
think of fancywork the very day after. 
You must just wait a bit.” 

And the young widow resolved to be 
patient, more especially as she liked the 
look of the place, and felt still more dis- 
posed towards it after an evening stroll 
past the North Parade houses, to where 
the roadway widened into a gravelled 
sweep, from which she discovered a nat: 
row path leading along the base of the 
cliffs, now descending almost to the beagh, . 
now climbing steeply up over some pre- 
jecting crag, which was lashed or caressed 
by the waves at high water. Following 
this, in some places, rather giddy foooway, 
Mrs. Temple reached a spot where a sud- 
den inward curve of the cliffs forraed a 
tiny bay. The path she had followed 
zigzagged upwards to a coast-guard sta- 
tion, but another branched off, and led 
gently down a few paces to a litttle rough 
wooden jetty, bleached almost, ghastly 
white by the constant wash of. the sea; 
while some outlying standing timbers, set 
up to break the force of the waves, were 
covered with black-green sea-weed, which, 
as the tide was now half high, and coming 
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in, floated mourntully on the waters, like 
the long locks of some drowning creature. 
The shelter afforded here had permitted a 
growth of grass and brambles mixed with 
the gorse, now in full yellow bloom, and 
loading the air with its honeyed sweetness, 
to tone down the rugged grandeur of the 
cliff, and in the deeper hollow where the 
slope was least steep, and more of soil 
would lie, a small group of stunted oak 
trees nestled, throwing out thick gnarled 
branches with the ungainly strength of 
mis-shapen dwarfs. 

The utter silence, the unspeakable re- 
pose enchanted Kate. She descended to 
the little pier, and strolled leisurely along 
it, resting for a while on a low bench at 
the end, and drinking in the loveliness of 
sea and sky. By-and-by, a grey-bearded 
coastguard-man, in a little boat, pulled 
round one of the points which sheltered 
the bay, and fastened his itt to the pier, 
ascending by a straight sort of ladder 
made between the timbers, with a goodly 
basket of fish on his arm, and a loose 
heap of brown net on his shoulder. He 
gave Mrs. Temple a friendly “ good even,” 
and they exchanged a little talk. Then 


she watched him lazily as he walked up 
the path, after having spread out his net 


to dry, and looked into a sort of cave 
half-natural half-artificial where a large 
six-oared boat was safely stowed. 

“ What a relief it will be sometimes to 
come here after the toils of the day,” said 
Mrs. Temple, as she rose, wonderfully re- 
freshed, to return. “If I can at all make 
an existence, I will stay here.” And, as she 
mused, the memory of the last time she 
had sat in the open air came back to her, 
with Sir Hugh Galbraith’s cruel words, 
which had so often sounded in her ear 
since. She had never breathed them to 
any one; she never would, but not the 
less clearly were they remembered, Gen- 
erally, the thought roused indignation, 
and a fierce desire to show that, at any 
rate, she had held the same place in her 
husband’s estimation from first to last, by 
proving that the will which had robbed 
her, to enrich him, was false; but to- 
night the loneliness, the beauty of her sur- 
roundings inclined her to akind of melan- 
choly regret that she should be so mis- 
judged, so cruelly wronged! It was sad, 
too, after a glimpse of all that life might 
have given to her, young, rich in a sense 
of enjoyment, and rich enough in mate- 
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rial wealth, to be suddenly cast out into 
the outer world of poverty and hard work. 
“I must not be false to my own princi- 
ples,” she thought, rallying her forces as 
she hurried on, slightly alarmed by the in- 
creasing darkness. ‘ Work is a good in 
itself. All I hope is that Fanny will not 
find life insupportably dull here. I shall 
not keep her long, that I can see. It will 
be terrible to be without her.” 

Miss Potter’s astonishment was loud 
when she found where Mrs, Temple had 
directed her evening walk. “ Dear, dear, 
it is such a lonely, dismal place! I don’t 
think even the visitors go there unless in- 
deed in a party, to gather seaweed at the 
cove when the tide is out.” 

The succeeding day was considerably 
more animated. Some young ladies 
on horseback rode in from one of the 
neighboring places, and made quite a 
clatter outside, while one of the attendant 
grooms came in for a variety of articles, 
and Miss Potter herself had to go out and 
receive directions. 

Later in the day, a very tall, thin, elcer- 
ly gentleman, with glittering black eyes 
and rather hectic color, thin iron-grey 
hair, brushed back from a bony brow, a 
huge shirt frill, and a long single-breasted 
green coat, came in with some impor- 
tance. 

“Good morning, good morning !”— 
knocking the top of his hunting-whip 
against the brim of his hat. “ All bloom- 
ing, I see. And this is our new proprie- 
tress—eh—eh ?”—a keen stare at Mrs. 
Temple, with slightly knitted brow. 

“Yes, Dr. Slade,” simpered Miss Pot- 
ter; “this is Mrs. Temple.” 

The doctor knocked his whip against his 
hat again, and Mrs. Temple bent her 
head with a sudden strange feeling of be- 
ing out of her place—the introduction was 
so unlike anything she had ever experienc- 
ed before. 

“ Well, ma’am,” said the doctor, “ shall 
you let lodgings, like your predecessor, or 
have you a tribe of children to overflow 
into the nooks and crannies of this old 
Noah’s Ark ?” 

Mrs, Temple had time to school herself 
while he spoke, and was ready to answer 
with a smile when he ceased. 

“JT daresay I shall let lodgings, Dr. 
Slade; but I scarcely yet know what I 
shall do.” 

“ Well, you had better let me know 
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when you make up your mind. Iam the 
dispenser of fortune, as well as physic, in 
this direction. I fancy I’ll have a couple 
of invalids on my hands this season ; but 
you must give better cooking than the last 
sufferer had. Chops frightened by friz- 
zling till they were black in the face, by 
jingo! That's not nutritious diet.” 

“ But my chops, if I ever have the ho- 
nor of serving any to your patients, shall 
‘blush celestial rosy red’ at their own 
perfection,” said Mrs. Temple, laughing 
good-humoredly. 

The doctor stared for a moment, and 
then cried, “Shall they? By Jupiter! 
those are the sort of chops, and you are 
the sort of woman that will do.” Then, 
turning to Miss Potter, he asked, “ Have 
you, among the rubbish of your nonsensi- 
cal bazaar, a piece of court-plaister? I 
know I have none; anda bramble 
caught my hand here” (holding it out) “ as 
I was cutting across a corner of the din- 
gle, after being kept nearly an hour listen- 
ing to that old blockhead, Farmer Owen, 
maundering about his inside. So I 
thought I would give you a chance before 
going on to the chemist.” 

“ Dear, dear, what a bad place,” said 
Miss Potter sympathisingly ; “and I am 
really afraid we don’t keep such a thing as 
court-plaister.”” 

“TI ought to have known better than to 
have looked for anything useful here,” re- 
torted the doctor, with an awful scowl. 

And then an instinctive “trade” im- 
pulse stirred our young widow to exclaim, 
“Tf it is not in the shop, Dr. Slade, I have 
some in my dressing-case. I will bring it, 
and put it on for you, if you will promise 
never to go elsewhere for your court-plais- 
ter in future.” 

“ Done!” cried the doctor, slapping his 
hand against his beg ; “ but mind you don’t 
let yourself be out of it. By George!” he 
continued, as Mrs. Temple left the shop, 
“that’s a clever baggage! Why she 
would buy and sell you and poor Mrs. 
Browne, before you would know where 
you were.” 

“She is very pleasant, I am sure; but 
rather inexperienced—new to business— 
and depends a great deal upon me,” re- 
turned Miss Potter, with her sweetest 
smile. 

“Depends upon you!” repeated the 
doctor, with anything but flattering em- 
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phasis. “Whois she? Where did you 
pick her up ?” 

“ Oh, I know nothing of Mrs. Temple, 
except that she answered the advertise- 
ment about the business, and that she 
comes from London,” 

“‘ London is a wide place,” said the doc- 
tor. 

Here Mrs. Temple returned with the 
required plaister, and proceeded coolly and 
dexterously to cut and affix it, undisturb- 
ed by the doctor’s announcement that he 
was in a desperate hurry ; that he had left 
his horse outside with the reins over a 
post, and he dared say he would chuck 
them off and run away, to the damage of 


‘all juvenile Pierstoffe. 


“Do you want to test my nerve ?” said 
Mrs. ‘Temple, suddenly lifting her soft 
eyes to his with a smile, which produceda 
very, different effect from poor Miss Pot- 
ter’s. 

“T fancy you are equal to it, if I do,” 
said the doctor, with a sort of grim gallan- 
try. “You are a deuced wide-awake 
young woman, my dear.” 

“Thank you,” returned Mrs. Temple 
gravely. ‘“ There; I think that will keep 
your hand comfortable. Remember, in 
future you are to come here for your 
court-plaister ” 

“That’s a bargain,” cried Dr. Slade; 
“and, moreover, I shall make my wife 
buy all her stuff to knit my socks with 
here—that is to say, if what you sell isn’t 
rotten.” 

“ Thank you, again,” said Mrs. Temple. 

“Mrs. Slade always did patronise us,” 
simpered Miss Potter. 

“Did she? I know she used to send 
for balls of worsted yarn—what do you 
call it?—to Stoneborough—ay, to Lon- 
don. Don’t you believe all she told yow. 
Good morning to you.” Another knock 
of the whip against his hat, and the doctor 
strode away. 

“Your doctor seems something of a 
character,” said Mrs. Temple, looking after 
him. 

“ Oh, indeed, he is a most extraordina- 
ry man. He is looked upon as quite the 
king of Pierstoffe ; but I think things are 
a little different now. There is a new doc- 
tor here—a quiet, grave, exceedingly gen- 
teel young man—who is making his way 
wonderfully even with the best families in 
the town. But Dr. Slade still keeps in 
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with the county people. You see he hunts 
with the gentry, and they are used to him ; 
but it is said that young Mr.—I mean Dr. 
—Bryant made one or two extraordinary 
cures of people that had gone on years 
and years with Dr. Slade. Any way, Dr, 
Slade hates the other like poison, and 
abuses and swears at him quite awful ; but 
Dr. Bryant, I am told, never mentions Dr. 
Slade but with the greatest respect. The 
young doctor is not married, and that 
made matters worse when Miss Monitor 
called him in; every one said that an el- 
derly—not to say old married man, was 
the proper person for a young ladies’ school 
(though there are very curious stories told 
of Dr. Slade some years back). But Miss 
Monitor declared that a great London 
doctor said if Miss Goldfrass (that’s a great 
heiress who is at the school) was ill,—and 
she generally is,—no one was to be called 
in but Dr. Bryant. Then he is so regular 
at church ; and poor Dr. Slade never dark- 
ens the door of church or chapel.” > 

“ Not a very pleasant account,” said the 
young widow thoughtfully. “ Still, I seem 
fated to accept this rather rampant Ha- 
keem for my partisan.” 

“ What did you say ?” asked Miss Pot- 
ter puzzled. 

“ Oh, that Dr. Slade seemed inclined to 
be friendly. What is his wife like ?” 

“A very nice lady indeed, but that 
timid and nervous it makes one uncom for- 
table. I believe she was a great beauty 
once, but there is very little of it left now.” 

Ten days flew away with wonderful ra- 
pidity, and Kate Travers was astonished 
to find how quickly things, so new and 
strange, were growing familiar. The 
hardest nut of all was to take kindly and 
easily to the peculiar style of civility with 
which women, often her inferiors, never 
her superiors, addressed her, as some one 
quite out of their sphere. But she was too 
sensible not to school herself to look on 
this as a mere accident of business, not 
touching her real position. 

“TI hope when Fanny comes she will 
not be thoughtless and offend people, our 
fellow-citizens in trade,” mused Kate; 
“for it will not do to hold aloof, and make 
ourselves unpopular. After all, they have 
the same natures, the same objects in life, 
the same affections ; the difference only 
lies in our exterior coats of varnish, What 
an amount of vulgar ignorance exists 
among nominally educated ladies, who 
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speak correctly, and are sufficiently well- 
bred not to rub you the wrong way unless 
it suits them! Women are generally tole- 
rable, but men, without the ‘ outward 
and visible’ signs of gentlemen, must be 
dreadful, and yet real gentlemen must be 
exceedingly rare in every class. Still there 
is knowledge to be gained from every fresh 
page in the book of life, and ere long I 
shall turn to another.” 

Then, as usual, her thoughts flew away 
to the standing obstacle of her life. She 
counted largely on what old Gregory’s son 
would have to tell of his father’s commu- 
nications, touching the will he had wit- 
nessed, and was supposed to have written. 
But when would he return? She had 
carefullygkept up a correspondence with 
his sister, Mrs. Bell, who had told her that 
she had received a handsome present from 
Sir Hugh Galbraith, that she had quite re- 
established her school, and hoped to do 
well; but there was still no news of her 
brother. 

As the fortnight progressed Mrs. Temple 
saw, or imagined she saw, her way to a 
fair amount of success in the new life she 
had adopted. Many things were asked for 
which were not in stock, and she thus ga- 
thered ideas as to the further development 
of the business already existing at the Ber- 
lin Bazaar. Moreover, a judicious selec- 
tion of magazines and periodicals, sent by 
the indefatigable Tom, took Pierstoffe by 
surprise, and acted favorably on other 
branches of her trade. 

She, therefore, made up her mind to 
close with the agent, and with infinite 
pleasure wrote for Fanny and Mills to join 
her. With what delight she looked for- 
ward to seeing them once more, after being 
plunged in such a flood of strangeness! 
All this time she had had frequent letters 
from Fanny, written in better spirits than 
the faithful little soul really felt; on one 
point they were unanimous, Mills was per- 
fectly angelic. “If she had not a tolera- 
bly fair appetite, I should think she was 
going to die,” concluded Fanny in one of 
her epistles. ‘Tom had paid his promised 
visit, and was more delightful and auda- 
cious than ever. So the young widow’s 
mind had been kept tranquil in the direc- 
tion of Boulogne. 

It was the day after she had despatched 
her letter of recall, and market-day be- 
sides, so they had been quite busy all the 
morning. Nowdinner time was past, and 
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the little shop had been empty for a few 
minutes—Miss Potter was absent—when 
the door was suddenly darkened by the 
entrance of an exceedingly large lady, tall 
as well as stout, richly dressed in a thick 
violet silk, a black velvet mantle trimmed 
with costly lace, a green velvet and satin 
bonnet with crimson roses, and Brussels 
lace veil, a chain round her neck, and 
bracelets slipping down on the fat, pudgy 
hands, which were tightly crammed into 
violet gloves; one of them held a violet 
and lace parasol, the other a ribbon, the 
other end of which was fastened to a pain- 
fully corpulent pug, at whose collar a little 
ball-like bell tinkled perpetually. All this 
finery, it must be confessed, looked like 
every-day gear, not Sunday clothes, on the 
stout lady, who waddled into the middle 
of the shop, and then, gazing full at Mrs. 
Temple with little, sharp, green-grey eyes, 
exclaimed in a fat voice, but with a good 
accent and pleasant manner, “I do not 
think I ever saw you before! Where is 
Miss Potter?” 

“She has only just left the shop, and 
will be here directly.” 

“ And, in the meantime, have you any 
materials for this sort of lace-work ?” re- 
sumed the lady, taking asmall parcel from 
her pocket, and opening it. 

Mrs, Temple examined it with much in- 
terest. “Iam sorry to say we have not, 
nor have I seen anything like it in Eng- 
land.” 

“Then, have you been lately on the 
Continent ?” asked her customer quickly. 
“ T came from France ten days ago.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well, and what am I to 
do about the work? There is a young 
lady staying with me—a charming girl, 
but very delicate—and quite crazy about 
this work. I promised to bring her back 
patterns, and everything.” 

“T.am exceedingly sorry not to have it. 
Could the young lady wait three days, 
and she shall have several patterns to 
choose from?” said Mrs. Temple, think- 
ing of Fanny’s arrival. 

“I daresay she would, It would take 
as long to send to town. Oh, Miss Pot- 
ter, how do you do ?” as that individual 
returned. ‘“ What is going to be done now. 
Has the Berlin Bazaar been sold—are you 
going to desert us ?” 

“Well, my lady, I suppose I shall be 
going out to my brother soon. Can I get 
you anything this morning ?” 
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“Yes; there is a list of cottons and 
tapes my maid gave me, And tell me— 
how is poor old Mr. Browne ? has he gone 
to live with his daughter ?” 

“ He is pretty well—at least was—when 
I heard last. He is not living with Mrs. 
Penny.” 

“ Well, he ought! Where has she sent 
him ?” 

“Oh, he is quite comfortable, I assure 
you, my lady. He is boarded with a 
very respectable party quite near Mrs. 
Penny’s farm.” 

“ Ah, the respectable party will take the 
money and starve him, probably.” 

“T hope not,” replied Miss Potter meek- 
ly. She had permitted Mrs. Temple to 
take the list and select the articles named 
in it, in order to attend to her ladyship’s 
cross-examination. 

“And who is thig person ?” continued 
the stout lady, in an audible aside. 

“Oh, Mrs. Temple; she is going to 
purchase the business and settle here.” 

“ Doesn’t look the least like business 
herself.” Then to Mrs. Temple, “So you 
are to be our old friend Mrs. Browne’s suc- 
cessor. I hope the Bazaar will be equally 
successful with you.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Temple, bow- 
ing slightly. 

“ But latterly there has been a decided 
falling off. Miss Potter is always ‘just 
out’ of whatever one wants.” 

‘“‘T shall, of course, renew the stock, and 
hope to add some useful branches to the 
business. I have already some of the 
newest publications.” 

“ Ah, yes, I see,” interrupted her lady- 
ship, wheeling her chair round with a sud- 
den, violent effort, and beginning to over- 
haul them. ‘“ ‘ Household Words,’ ‘ The 
Family Herald,’ ‘ The Cheerful Visitor,’ — 
newspapers, too! that’s a good idea. And, 
pray, had you a shop in France, Mrs. 
Temple ?” 

“No,” said the young widow gently. 
She could not bring herself to add “my 
lady,” which slipped so readily from Miss 
Potter’s tongue. 

“Ah, perhaps your husband managed 
the business ?” 

“ He did.” 

“Ah, you will be quite a tyro, then. 
Pray, have you many children ?” 

“T have none.” 

“So much the better; so much the bet- 
ter. Children and business do not agree, 
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I imagine. And are you going to live 
nere all alone? Have you any friends in 
Pierstoffe ?” 

‘I know no one here; but I shall be 
joined by a young lady—I mean person,” 
correcting herself with a smile, “ who will 
be my assistant when I lose Miss Potter, 
who cannot, I fear, stay with me as long 
as I should wish,” 

“Hum! that may do; but you must be 
very circumspect. You must indeed—a 
handsome young woman like you! Are 
you going to send out circulars ?” 

“TI shall act on your suggestion,” said 
Mrs. Temple gravely, “as soon as I have 
finally arranged the purchase.” 

“Do; and be sure to send me one. 
And I tell you what—you ought to give 
credit. There is so much inconvenience 
and vulgarity about ready money. I 
would certainly give three months’ credit 
to residents, and the county, if I were 
you ; but don’t trust the visitors ; they are 
a doubtful set.” 

“T shall consider it,” returned Mrs, 
Temple. 

“Well, are these my cottons 
things ?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“ How much does it all come to ?” 


and 


“Three and fourpence-halfpenny.” 
“ What a quantity of money! There, I 
have only three and threepence, and I do 


not care to change a sovereign. I will 
pay the three-halfpence another time. You 
see”—to Mrs. Temple—“there is a case 
in point. I feel the cost of those wretch- 
ed reels of cotton because I see three shil- 
lings going out of my hands into yours; 
but if your account for five pounds, or 
more, came in at the end of three months, 
I would write a cheque for it as cheer- 
fully as possible! It is wonderful what 
a melancholy effect it has seeing the 
actual coin go away from you. Now I 
must leave you! I have to pay a visit at 
No. 6, North Parade. Do you know any- 
thing of the people?” To Miss Potter, 
“ Have they been in here ?” 

Miss Potter professed complete igno- 
rance. 

“I know nothing about them,” con- 
tinued the stout lady; “ but a cousin of 
mine in town begged me to call; there is 
a sick child or some such reason for com- 
ing here so early. Good morning. Mind 
you get the lace patterns, Mrs. Temple. I 
shall look in soon again, and see how 
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you are getting on.” Another unmitigated 
stare—* I can’t help thinking I have seen 
you somewhere before. Good morning,” 
and she walked out of the shop with sur- 
prising briskness for so heavy a figure. 

“ And, pray, who is that remarkably cu- 
rious personage,” cried Mrs. Temple, when 
she was fairly out of hearing. 

“That is one of our great ladies, and 
best customers,” returned Miss Potter. 
“ That is Lady Styles, of Weston. She has 
a beautiful place about four or five miles 
away, on the road to Stoneborough. She 
is a wealthy lady, and quite her own mis- 
tress, for Sir Marmaduke Styles is very 
sickly, and is often away in London for 
his health; but she is the greatest gossip in 
the whole country. She will come and 
buy things here if it was only to cross- 
question you, till she finds out everything. 
She is not ill-natured, I believe, but so 
dreadfully curious. There is no keeping 
anything from her.” 

“T shall try, however,” thought Mrs. 
Temple to herself. “I wonder if she bas 
ever really met me! I think not; I think 
I should remember her.” And Mrs. Tem- 
ple ran quickly upstairs to write for the 
post, enjoining Fanny on no account to 
quit Boulogne without a supply of patterns 
and materials such as had caught their at- 
tention, during the only ramble for which 
they had had time, in the Rue de I’Ecu. 


CuHaptTer XIII. 


KaTE TRAVERS, or rather Mrs. Temple, 
had not felt so light of heart since the day 
on which Ford disclosed his unlucky dis- 
covery, as she did when welcoming Fanny 
and Mills to their new home, First, there 
was the great joy of having them once 
more with her—the consciousness of her 
own courage in having opposed the opin- 
ion of those she most regarded, justified as 
she felt by the strong hope of success in 
her brave undertaking, and then a certain 
satisfaction in the pleasantness of the lo- 
cality where her lot had fallen. She had 
had tea laid in the best sitting-room, and as 
she had permitted herself the extravagance 
of a man to put the garden in order, and 
prune its wild luxuriance, things looked 
their best. 

“What a pretty place, Kate! Quite a 
lady-like room,” exclaimed Fanny, who 
was enjoying her tea with a traveller’s ap- 

etite. ‘Do you know, I quite long to 
be in the shop, coaxing people to buy all 
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sorts of things they do not want. What is 
the next article, madam ? Is not that the 
style ?” 

“ Bless me, Miss Fanny, how you run 
on!” said Mills. 

“T trust you may like it,” returned Mrs. 
‘Travers. “ But you will find standing all 
day very fatiguing. I did at first, but I 
have become used to it.” 

“ Must you never sit down ?” 

“Oh, yes, you can, sometimes, when 
there is nothing to do. But we hope to 
have very little of that sort of rest.” 

“* Dear, dear!”—a deep sigh from Mills. 

“ And have any of your neighbors called 
upon you?” continued Fanny, helping 
herself to more brown bread and butter. 
*‘ Do shopkeepers call on each other ?” 

“T really cannot tell,” said Mrs, Tem- 
ple,smiling. “Iam not thoroughly initia- 
ted yet. I imagine they have no time for 
these ceremonies ; at any rate, no one has 
called upon me except the doctor, and, 
although he generally buys a pennyworth 
of this or sixpence worth of the other, I 
always look upon his visits as personal ; he 
gets so much talk for his money.” 

“Indeed!” cried Fanny. “ And has he 
a wife? Is he old or young, or nice or 
nasty, or F 

“ Rein up your curiosity a little, Fanny. 
He has a wife—he is rather old—and I 
cannot exactly say he is nice.” 

“ My curiosity is at an end, then. Do 
you know, Mills and I grew rather fond of 
Boulogne. We would have been quite 
fond of it had you been there.” 

“ Me fond of it! no, indeed! It’s a 
queer, unnatural place,” quoth Mills. 
* Why, if you even go to thread a needle, 
the more you twist the thread the more it 
comes untwisted. And then the soup and 
the messes! Why, you get up near as hun- 
gry as when you sat down.” 

* All the better for digestion ; but come, 
Kate, let us see your new abode,” said 
Fanny rising. 

“ And then a pleasant exeursion through 
the various nooks and corners, the more 
dignified apartments and domestic offices 
of the house, ensued. Fanny expressed 
the most ardent admiration, and sketched 
the outline of a romantic tale, as she in- 
spected the principal rooms, which Mrs. 
Temple intended to let. A melancholy 
and mysterious invalid, of refined habits 
and blighted affections, was to occupy 
them. Mrs. Temple was to soothe his last 
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moments ; he was to prove a millionaire, 
and leave all his wealth “ to you,” con- 
cluded Fanny, “or to me—and then we 
should go shares !” 

“ No more wills, if you love me, Fan,” 
said Mrs. Temple, laughing. “ Why should 
he not recover, find balm for his wounded 
heart, and marry you ?” 

“Oh! but I couldn’s, you know,” cried 
Fanny, and stopped, blushing brightly. 

“T know nothing,” returned her friend, 
“ but I guess a good deal.” 

Mrs. Mills did not commit herself. She 
found no fault, neither did she bestow 
much approval. The “ wash’us” was, she 
admitted, handy, and the cupboards con- 
venient; but this was balanced by consid- 
erable doubts touching “no end of work” 
to keep such a heap of odd corners clean. 
Then the “ girl” underwent a grim exami- 
nation, from which she evidently drew un- 
favorable auguries of her own future, and 
asked if she might go home “to see 
mother.” Then, as the evening was lovely, 
and Miss Potter quite willing to take entire 
charge of the shop for the short time that 
remained before closing, the young widow 
proposed a stroll on the beach, as Fanny 
did not seem very tired. 


“Tired! I am as fresh as a lark; ready 


"? 


for anything!” was the reply. 

“ Here, Miss Fanny,” said Mills, coming 
downstairs at that moment; “ here’s the 
parcel you said Mrs. Travers was e 

“Hush!” cried that lady. “Do be 
careful, Mills. I am Mrs. Temple how. 
You really must not forget. Give me the 
parcel !” 

“But, Kate,” said Fanny, as they left 
the house together; “it is very hard to 
remember; and I spoiled ever so many 
envelopes when I wrote to you. I was 
sure to have ‘Travers’ down before I 
could think. I wish you had not changed 
it. Was it necessary ?” 

“Yes; I thought so. I did not like to 
associate poor Mr. Travers’s name with a 
shop, for I know my being here is not his 
fault. Besides, I have an odd, obstinate, 
perhaps stupid dislike to the idea of resum- 
ing it again until I have won my rights.” 

“ Heigho!” said Fanny. 

“ Which means,” returned Mrs. Temple, 
a little sharply, “that Tom has persuaded 
you that my hopes and convictions are 
insane crotchets. You think Tom an 
oracle ; but he is not infallible.” 

“ No, indeed, I do not; but he knows 
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a great deal about law and things, more 
even than you do; though you are very, 
very clever, Kate dear. I wouldn’t make 
so sure of ... of anything, if I were 
you.” 

“ Patience, patience, time will show,” 
returned her friend a little wearily; then, 
after a few moments’ thought, she ex- 
claimed passionately, “you cannot know 
how deeply this blow has sunk into my 
soul! I shall never be quite the same 
again till I have rolled back that man’s 
triumph on himself, and proved that I 
possessed—even if I did not deserve it— 
my husband’s love and confidence to the 
last! After all,” she went on, speaking 
slowly, dreamily, “ my lot has been a little 
hard. I have never known real love— 
love I could heartily return—now I am 
compelled by fortune to turn aside out of 
the way of it. And I do believe, that not 
only is love the whole fulfilling of the law, 
but of life, too, to a woman. But,” ina 
cheerier tone, “there are many pleasant 
things left—among them success and re- 
venge; not desperate, cruel revenge, you 
know, but a little pinching of one’s enemy, 
just to give salt to the success. Tell me 
about yourself, Fan ?” 

A long confidential talk ensued, for 


Fanny was unusually sensible and satisfy- 
ing, yet she avoided her own affairs some- 
what; so Mrs. Temple concluded that 
her engagement to Tom, if it existed, was 


a tacit one. It was dusk when they 
reached the house. 

“ And, Kate, how long is that horrid, 
skinny: Miss Potter to stay ?” 

“ Another month,” said Mrs. Temple 
laughing. “It will take all that time to 
train you. She is very useful, and a good 
creature.” 

“TI hate good creatures,” said Fanny, 
with a pout. 

“Which shows you are not one your- 
self,” returned Mrs. Temple, putting the 
latch-key in the lock. “ How thankful I 
am that everything has turned out favora- 
bly so far, though we must not expect it 
to be always sunshine! What a comfort 
that Mills seems tolerably pleased and in 
good spirits—where is she, by the way ?” 
Mrs. Temple opened the kitchen door as 
she spoke, and beheld Mills seated by the 
fast-dying fire, her feet stretched out rest- 
ing on each other, her hands clasped to- 
gether, her apron thrown over her face, a 
picture of hopeless affliction. 
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Time flew by with amazing rapidity in 
the busy monotony of the new life upon 
which Kate and Fanny had entered. To 
the former it was far from uninteresting. 
Her self-esteem was deeply pledged to its 
success, and she soon began, under the 
pressure of such a motive, to understand 
her work. Misunderstanding is at the 
root of so many dislikes; to be thorough- 
ly known is often, to the least attractive, 
to possess sympathy and liking. Then it 
was very delightful to perceive that, as the 
town filled, so did her trade increase. 
The possession of a little ready money, 
too, was a great advantage at the outset, 
as it enabled her to renew her stock on 
good terms, and without any difficulty re- 
specting references, which would have 
been puzzling to find. As soon as she 
began to ascertain the kind of goods most 
in demand, she felt emboldened to add 
sundry fancy articles to her stock of jet 
ornaments and trinkets—she even ven- 
tured to run up to town from Friday 
morning to the following evening and 
visit the great emporiums in Cannon 
Street, where, if “fancy” was not origi- 
nally “bred,” she has developed to an 
extraordinary degree. All Pierstoffe was 
attracted by the dazzling array which re- 
sulted from this visit, and Mrs. Temple 
could not refrain from laughing at the sort 
of pride she detected in her own heart on 
finding that for some time both Fanny and 
herself were decidedly overworked, while 
the average of receipts was a trifle under 
fourteen pounds a week. 

“What do you think of that, Tom ?” 
wrote the widow to her faithful ally; “I 
have put away half the money to replace 
what has been sold, and the rest I shall 
keep in the bank, as I shall want nothing 
for our house or other expenditure for six 
months at least.” 

Meantime Fanny had caught the taste 
for business, or pretended she did, though 
Kate shrewdly suspected she viewed the 
whole undertaking as playing at shop- 
keeping, and could not believe that in 
sober earnest they were always to work. 

Small troubles, of course, arose. Mrs. 
Mills started with a fixed and unalterable 
hatred to the unhappy “ girl” who had 
been kept on by Mrs. Temple. Mills 
knew too well what was due to herself 
to hear any reason on the subject; and 
her mistress, though sorely tempted to 
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give way, was determined not to yield to 
an unjust prejudice, consequently “ Sarah 
Jane’s” was not a life of unbroken 
sunshine; some respite, however, was 
afforded to all parties by her returning 
each evening to “do” for her grand- 
mother, and her remaining under the 
maternal roof till nine the following morn- 
ing. 

Lady Styles was another thorn in their 
side, though by no means an unmixed 
evil. Being rich and idle, she was an ex- 
cellent customer, and not only bought 
herself, but brought many to buy; for her 
house was always full. Her extreme cu- 
riosity was distressing, and so alarming to 
poor Fanny, who had been solemnly 
warned by her friend against gratifying it, 
that her ladyship’s first visits generally 
cost the pretty little assistant a fit of cry- 
ing. Lady Styles took the deepest inte- 
rest in the Berlin Bazaar and its owner, 
who had taken her advice respecting the 
credit system, to which fact her ladyship 
attributed the entire success, so far, of the 
young widow’s speculation. Perhaps the 
true source of Lady Styles’s interest lay in 
her unslaked curiosity. Mrs. Temple and 


Fanny grew quite skilled in fencing off 
her queries, and tacitly permitting her to 


form one theory after another as to their 
previous history. Her conjectures, always 
stated with the most insolent candor, were 
often curiously ingenious ; but the fact of 
Mrs. Temple having come direct from 
France baffled her a good deal. That 
there was a mystery about the fair, sedate, 
attentive widow, she felt quite sure, and 
she also felt herself bound to unravel it, if 
only to keep up her character. In this 
Dr. Slade was somewhat a hindrance. 
The doctor and she were old acquaint- 
ances—often partners at whist, at the va- 
rious dinners to which the former, in his 
double character of sportsman and doctor, 
was frequently invited—but always more 
or less rivals in pursuit of the latest, the 
most correct, and the most startling 
intelligence; Dr. Slade generally men- 
tioning Lady Styles (in safe quarters) 
as that “blundering old gossip, who 
always has the wrong end of a story;” 
while Lady Styles usually spoke of him 
as “ poor dear Dr. Slade! you never can 
exactly depend on anything from Aim.” 
Therefore, whatever (theory started by her 
ladyship was either openly negatived by 
the doctor, or he shook his head with a 
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calmly contemptuous smile, as if he knew 
ever so much better, only he could not 
speak, which, as Lady Styles remarked, 
would be “ perfectly ridiculous if it was 
not maddening.” 

The doctor continued very friendly, 
and masked his batteries. more skilfully 
than Lady Styles. He fulfilled his prom- 
ise by introducing an invalid gentleman 
and his valet as tenants to Mrs, Temple, 
whose three months’ occupancy of her 
rooms very nearly paid a whole year’s 
rent; but this piece of good fortune was 
not altogether without its unpleasantness 
also. The: valet,” a thick-set, “ down’- 
ooking individual, unaccomplished in any 
of; the suave graces which usually distin- 
guish a “ gentleman’s gentleman,” gave a 
good deal of trouble about his own and 
his’master’s food, and attracted so much of 
Mrs. Mills’s wrath and indignation upon 
himself that she had none to spare for 
“Sarah Jane,” and grew quite friendly to- 
wards that victim during the period of coun- 
ter-irritation. ‘The tenant himself—a red- 
faced, grey-whiskered, short, slight man 
of mild aspect, well dressed in an old- 
fashioned style, and always wearing shoes 
and gaiters—developed a curious tendency 
to slide down the banisters when he 
thought no one was looking, and to sit in 
his open window when all Pierstoffe was 
out in fits best attire, with his nightcap 
over his hat. Whatever doubts these pe- 
culiarities might have suggested were 
quickly resolved into certainty by Lady 
Styles on the first opportunity. 

“T have just been talking to Dr. Slade, 
Mrs. Temple,” she said, “and I told him 
it was a great shame to quarter a mad- 
man and his keeper on you. Yes, a mad- 
man! but immensely rich—made a for- 
tune in one day on the Stock Exchange, 
and lost his senses in consequence. ‘They 
say he is not dangerous; but you can 
never be sure. He may get up any night 
and murder you and this nice little crea- 
ture in your sleep. His valet sleeps in his 
room, you say? Oh, the cunning of mad- 
ness is so extraordinary! he would escape 
the keeper.” 

A suggestion which gave Mrs. Temple 
no small amount of trouble, as Fanny 
could neither control nor conceal her fears, 
and every night went through nearly an 
hour’s searching in cupboards, behind 
curtains, and under beds before she finally 
locked herself into her room. 
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On the whole, this slightly capricious 
young person was of more real use than 
Mrs. Temple had ventured to hope, and 
for the first two or three months things 
went smoothly in the main. By that 
time, however, their fellow-townspeople 
began to evince a desire to make their ac- 
quaintance, and Mrs. Temple determined 
not to hold aloof from the proffered inter- 
course, 

Among the higher class of tradespeople, 
none stood higher than Mr. Turner, of 
“Turner and Sons,” the grand, and indeed 
only drapery emporium of Pierstoffe. He 
was a very honest, respectable man, un- 
derstanding his own work thoroughly, but 
little else; for education in the “ good old 
days” of his boyhood was held to be an 
unholy thing for any one below the rank 
of an esquire; and gentlemen thought 
they best served “God and the king” by 
heaping up barriers of difference between 
them, and the brethren like unto them- 
selves, whom Providence, for some wise 
purpose, had placed upon this earth to do 
their bidding. Education or no educa- 
tion, Mr. Turner managed to amass a 
good deal of money, and the more he ad- 
vanced in wealth and consideration— 


which are indeed synonymous terms—the 


more he felt the want of what he himself 
would have termed “learning.” Not that 
he said so, even to the wife of his bosom 
—he said very little on any subject—but 
he resolved that his son—his only son, 
Joseph—should have all the advantages 
he had never known. 

Now Joseph, though an only son, was 
not an only child; three elder sisters al- 
ternately cuddled and cuffed him through 
an early boyhood of much spoiling, while 
two younger ones afforded ample scope 
for the tyranny over weaker vessels so 
natural to incipient man. But no only 
child could have been an object of fonder 
hopes. He was carefully instructed at the 
Stoneborough Grammar School; he was 
_ sent from thence to a commercial acade- 
my in the neighborhood of London, and 
finally placed in a West-end establishment, 
to learn the higher and more elegant 
mysteries of business. 

He was far from a dull boy. He 
learned something of all this, and a good 
deal more besides. 

Mr. Turner and his family attended the 
little old parish church, which modern 
Pierstoffe had far outgrown. He was 
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equally opposed to attending the Baptist 
Chapel, Salem Chapel, Little Bethel, or 
St. Monica’s Church, a brand-new edifice 
erected by subscription to accommodate 
increasing numbers both of inhabitants 
and visitors (as a man of business, Mr. 
Turner had subscribed to it; as a man of 
Protestant religion, he refused to attend 
it), and supported by an offertory which 
an excellent, hard-working, lantern-jawed, 
long-coated Anglican priest toiled to fill 
with energy and ingenuity that would 
have been invaluable in the purveyor to a 
music hall—in all respect, be it written— 
for the Rev. Claudius St. John cared little 
for this world’s goods, but he loved to 
see his church beautiful, and he heartily 
cared for the poor. To return: Mr. Tur- 
ner attended the old parish church, and 
insisted on his family attending it also. 
Although he looked on his son as a supe- 
rior, or rather a fancy article, his wiil was 
on some points law to the young man, and 
this was one of them; so it fell out that 
Mr. Joseph Turner saw Mrs. Temple and 
Fanny. ‘They had also elected to sit un- 
der the rector, a mild, well-bred, indolent 
old gentleman, who, as the poor people 
used to say admiringly, “never harmed 
no one.” In the animated discussions 
which ensued respecting the new people 
at the Berlin Bazaar, Mr. Joseph was un- 
usually silent; and although he frequently 
took occasion to saunter by the Berlin 
establishment of an evening in an admi- 
rable, London-made, sea-side suit, and 
a cigarette (refinement was his forte!) in 
his mouth, he never met the new proprie- 
tress and her assistant save once, when 
they were very simply attired, and moving 
briskly towards the Barmouth Road, evi- 
dently bent on a refreshing country walk. 
As spring advanced, a movement among 
the more enterprising townsfolk to water 
the street and roadway of the Esplanade, 
culminated in a meeting and a resolution 
to that effect, which was neatly drawn out 
on a sheet of foolscap, and ordered to be 
taken round by some one of the committee 
to all the principal houses to collect sub- 
scriptions. Mr. Turner, senior, as a 
churchwarden and a representative man, 
felt that he ought to be first in such an 
excellent work; but he by no means fan- 
cied the undertaking. He was, therefore, 
doubly gratified when his son volunteered 
his services—first, because such a mark of 
interest in mundane affairs was rather rare 
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in the sullen young gentleman; secondly, 
because it was a personal relief. ‘Thus it 
came about that just after the early dinner 
hour, when things were quiet one blazing 
afternoon in early June, Fanny peeped 
between the half-worked cushions and 
slippers, the traced screens and ornamen- 
tal baskets that adorned the window, and 
exclaimed, “Here comes that elegant 
young man who stares so at us in church! 
—and, Kate! I protest, he is coming in !” 

The next moment Mr. Joseph, in un- 
questionable attire, was raising his hat 
with metropolitan grace, as he stood in 
the centre of the shop, Macassar in his 
locks, a moss-rose in his buttonhole, and 
a handkerchief redolent of m//efleurs in 
his hand. 

“A thousand pardons!” he said, in a 
mild and rather squeaky voice. “I have 
taken the liberty of calling in the charac- 
ter of a petitioner. Fact is, a number of 
respectable buffers belonging to this town, 
my governor among them, have decided 
oa levying—a—contributions for the de- 
sirable object of laying the dust, and I 
have therefore to request you will come 
down with your dust—if you will excuse 
that form of address.” 

This speech, though carefully conned, 
and delivered with a certain fluency, cost 
the speaker no small effort. He was in a 
violent perspiration before it ended, and, 
as usual, the effort to conceal his real 
bashfulness, of which he was heartily 
ashamed, made him assume an unneces- 
sarily brazen front. As he paused he drew 
forth from a breast-pocket and presented 
to Mrs. Temple the foolscap aforesaid. 
She received it with a gracious bow and 
smile, proceeding to peruse it before com- 
mitting herself to speech. While she did 
so, Mr. Joseph addressed some remarks 
on the weather to Fanny, in much less an 
audacious tone than that in which he be- 
gan. That volatile little lady, infinitely 
amused by the young man’s air of fashion 
and elaborate elegance, replied with much 
suavity, quite running over with smiles. 

“A very necessary undertaking,” said 
Mrs, Temple, interrupting their conversa- 
tion, as she finished perusing the “ resolu- 
tion.” “I shall be most happy to con- 
tribute ;” and, drawing forth her purse, 
she returned the paper with a smile and a 
half-sovereign. 

“ Very handsome indeed,” observed her 
visitor, “ for a new-comer.” 
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“But I hope to be long reckoned 
among the townsfolk,” returned Mrs. 
Temple. 

“If I may be considered in any way 
representing Pierstoffe,” replied Mr. 
Joseph, gallantly, but not without a tinge 
of self-importance, “ I should say the town 
is honored by the addition of two such 
ladies to its residents. Perhaps,” he went 
on, half-jest, half-earnest, “I may one of 
these days be its Parliamentary representa- 
tive—who knows!—the age of progress, 
you know; a—impossible to say what it 
may lead to. As strangers, you may not 
be aware that my father’s Mr. Turner, of 
the Emporium, ma’am—is the oldest- 
established firm in the place, except Prod- 
gers, the grocer; but then the difference 
of position is enormous! My governor is 
desperately fond of the concern, though 
there is really no necessity for his working 
it. Were the choice left to me ae 
graceful flourish of his perfumed hand- 
kerchief, and the rest was left to imagina- 
tion. 

“ Does Pierstoffe return a member to 
Parliament ?” asked Mrs. Temple, a little 
puzzled how to reply, and seizing the only 
point of general interest in his speech. 

“Not as yet,” said the future M.P., 
lifting and re-arranging his hat on his 
Macassar curls. “The narrow-minded 
agriculturists, who absorb Parliamentary 
powers, have as yet ignored the growing 
—I may say, the fast-growing claims of 
this rising town. Nevertheless, the hour 
is coming—perhaps the man will not be 
wanting.” 

Mrs. Temple generally hoped all pos- 
sible success to that mysterious individual. 

Still Mr. Turner lingered. He talked 
of “Town” with an air of exhaustive 
knowledge, and strove, though not very 
persistently, to ascertain if they were Lon- 
doners. Fanny’s knowledge of what had 
been going on at the theatres six months 
before fixed her /oca/e ; but Mrs. Temple 
was impervious, and, to a point-blank in- 
quiry, replied, as was her habit now— 

“T have lived in London, but I came 
last from France.” 

This reply, coupled with an admission 
that her husband dealt in Eastern produce, 
gave rise to a generally-received theory 
that the late Mr. Temple had been in the 
grocery line, in a large way; had failed ; 
had fled to France to escape his creditors 
and get brandy cheap, as he took to 
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drink, and, after inflicting much suffering 
on his wife, died and left her in the direst 
poverty. Her friends and Miss Lee’s had 
bought the “ Berlin Bazaar” and set them 
up—the money was chiefly Miss Lee’s. 
She came of a high family in some myste- 
rious way—the natural daughter of an 
earl—of a marchioness—of a general offi- 
cer. It was easy to see she was unaccus- 
tomed to business, and the most indepen- 
dent of the two, &c., &c. 

Meantime, Mr. J. Turner, jun., as was 
printed on his cards, which had led to his 
being familiarly styled J. T. J., posed and 
talked till, to Mrs. Temple’s relief, the en- 
trance of some customers obliged him to 
retire; not, however, before he expressed 
a hope on the part of the ladies of: his 
family, which they had not authorised him 
to do, that on some suitable occasion they 
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might become acquainted with Mrs. Tem- 
ple and her friend. 

So gradually the widow found herself 
drawn into social relations with her fellows. 
She accepted their advances with a frank- 
ness that proved her best safeguard against 
intrusion, as what seems within the grasp 
is never too eagerly sought. But the only 
intimacy she found was with the chemist’s 
wife—a gentlewoman by nature, but “ sair 
hauden doon” by a large and ever-in- 
creasing family. ‘To her Mrs. Temple and 
her friend were real “God-sends;” so 
much help, refreshment, and courage did 
she glean from her kindly and congenial 
neighbors. 

Thus the first months of their life at 
Pierstoffe rolled over for Kate ‘Travers and 
her friend. 
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THE seeming paradox has been ably 
maintained, that fiction is a truer repre- 
sentation of human life than history. It 
has been argued that to work from the in- 
ward to the outward is easier than to fol- 
low the reverse process ; that a great poet 
or novelist is more likely to be successful 
in depicting his dramatis persone as acting 
suitably to those principles and passions of 
human nature with which he is himself 
thoroughly acquainted, than a historian is 
to succeed in the endeavor to infer the 
real character of the men whom he has to 
describe, from facts sometimes ill-ascer- 
tained, and from speeches often doubtfully 
reported. ‘The historian has certain re- 
sults before him, and his problem is this,— 
given those results, to discover from them 
the nature of the people by whom they 
were brought about: the poet has con- 
ceived an ideal representative of one sec- 
tion of mankind, say an Achilles or a 
Ulysses, and his is the easier task to ex- 
hibit that character as acting truly to itself 
amid circumstances of his own devising ; 
circumstances, too, which will throw it 
into stronger relief than those which ac- 
tual life might have afforded. It is at 
least certain that few of the great charac- 
ters of history (perhaps we might say 
none) look so lifelike to us as those of the 
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masterpieces of fiction. Who does not 
feel more intimately acquainted with 
Othello than with Napoleon? with the 
workings of Hamlet’s mind than with 
those of Cromwell’s ? 

Whichever side of the argument we 
have thus endeavored to state, our readers 
may be inclined to take, they will at least 
scarcely contradict these two assertions: the 
first, that there is more truth, and truth, 
too, of a more valuable kind, in a good 
fiction than in an indifferent history: the 
second, that, while the historian can have 
no more dangerous guide than fancy, he 
needs, like the poet (although for another 
purpose), the gift of imagination. For the 
gift of imagination is, for the historian, the 
power to place himself in thought in the 
situation of the man whom he has to de- 
scribe ; the power to divine by a swift in- 
tuition (to be verified by after investiga- 
tion) beneath the incrustations of the 
modes of thought, and the customs of his 
time, and through the delusive appear- 
ances of actions for which he was perhaps 
scarcely responsible, the true man as he 
really was. The poet, or great novelist, 
is like a Raffaelle or a Rubens at work 
on an imaginative picture; the historian 
is like the same painter engaged on the 
portrait of pope or emperor, general or 
statesman, The heads of saint or apostle 
in the former picture are idealised copies 
of well-known features, or at least the pro- 
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duce of the painter's general observation 
of the human face, and are thus closely 
linked to that common life above which 
they rise: the portrait-painter, on the 
other hand, has a seemingly simpler task 
—to paint the one head actually before 
him; and yet, so “ to distinguish between 
its transient and its permanent expres- 
sion,” as to make it, when transferred to 
his canvas, “the correct exponent and 
symbol ” of its animating mind, is an effort 
of the highest genius. 

“ As when a painter, poring ona face, 
Divinely thro’ all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and color of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest.” 


Can we point to many Mistorical por- 
traits in ancient or modern pages, that 
emulate the works, so well described in 
these fine lines, of a Titian or a Vandyke ? 
How much easier have historians found it 
to draw caricatures of persons to whom 
they happened to take a dislike, as Lord 
Macaulay was apt to do to people who 
had not the good fortune to be Whigs ; 
or else to paint insipid pictures with little 
individual character, bearing a vague 
general resemblance to a good many per- 
sons ! 

Now the imagination, which is thus so 
important an endowment of a historian, 
seems doubly needful for the writer of an 
historical drama; since from him we re- 
quire truth alike to the actual and the 
ideal, at once the truth of the historian 
and the truth of the poet. Like the for- 
mer, he must infer from their recorded 
deeds the character of his personages ; 
like the latter, he must give that character 
an ideal representation. He must use his 
utmost skill to prevent a conflict between 
the ideal and the real; but where it is in- 
evitable, he must know which of the two 
should give way. In the limited space of 
a drama he must find room, without pre- 
judice to the interest of his story, for the 
perfect exhibition of a character which the 
progress of his events is maturing; and 
yet, over those events he cannot exercise 
the full and undivided sway which is the 
dramatist’s natural right, for their main 
outline is fixed for him beforehand. So, 
too, his catastrophe, being to a great ex- 
tent inevitable, must by all means be 
brought into harmony with what goes be- 
fore it, lest it revolt the feelings of the 
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audience: and to do this in a strictly his- 
torical play is often a great effort of ge- 
nius ; for, as its very name implies, what 
we call poetical justice is the exception, 
not the rule, in real life. Considerable, 
but not first-rate, genius will fail under_or 
evade these hard conditions of success ; 
genius of the highest order will accept 
them and conquer. An Aéschylus will re- 
flect the sea-fight of Salamis before the 
eyes of his Athenian audience from the far- 
distant mirror of the shame and anguish 
of the Persian court. A Shakespeare, de- 
prived of the right to exhibit or even in- 
dicate the retribution for his noble Cath- 
arine’s sorrows upon her rival (respect for 
the reigning sovereign forcing him to close 
his play without Anne Boleyn’s execu- 
tion), will so fill the minds of his audience 
with reverence for the deathbed of a saint 
as to make them share her forgiving spirit, 
and rest satisfied without demanding any 
punishment upon those who did her 
wrong. Buta Schiller will find the true 
story of Joan of Arc too much for him, 
and be reduced to invent a romantic and 
pleasing death for his heroine, because his 
powers prove unequal to the stern horrors 
of the actual facts. The difficulties in the 
way of the historical dramatist are, how- 
ever, not equally great in all cases. The 
same Schiller found a tragedy ready made 
for him in the story of Mary Queen of 
Scots (finding it easy to forget the lapse 
of years when presenting it to a foreign 
audience). The falls of our second Ed- 
ward and Richard provided Marlowe and 
Shakespeare with every requisite where- 
with to “ ope the sacred fount of sympa- 
thetic tears;” and the story of Antony 
and Cleopatra, with its succession of bril- 
liant scenes, its grand final tragic écdleau 
vivant, and its consummate actress of a 
heroine, demands the stage as its natural 
home. Or again, what an opening for 
that inimitable comic genius who knew 
so well how to use the episode of Jack 
Cade to enliven the dreary story of Henry 
VI. with, was afforded by the traditions of 
the conqueror of Agincourt’s jeunesse ora- 
geuse / ‘Though to avail himself of that 
opening as he did, to write two plays at 
once so comic and so tragic as the two 
parts of ‘ Henry IV.’ may well have been 
felt as one of the hardest of its tasks even 
by the genius of Shakespeare. But when 
the principal personage of a drama must, 
if historic truth be preserved, be a villain 
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like Richard the Third, or a contemptible 
wretch like King John—when the nature 
of the facts requires the tragedian to place 
his greatest catastrophe in an early act, or, 
as in the plays which represent the wars of 
the Roses, to risk making the spectators’ 
hearts callous by a constant succession of 
violent deaths,—who does not see that the 
tragedian pays a heavy price for the ad- 
vantage which he secures, in point of ready 
interest and comprehension on the part of 
the audience, by representing to them 
scenes from their own national history ? 
Above all, the historical play finds it hard 
to avoid leaving a sense of incompleteness 
in the beholder’s mind at its close. It has 
presented itself to us fraught with the des- 
tinies not merely of an individual, but ofa 
nation—and nations never die. How 
provide a conclusion for that which has in 
reality none ? and let the curtain so fall 
as to hinder the audience from demanding 
it to rise and disclose yet one scene more ? 
Shakespeare’s “Richard II.” begins a 
series of events which it takes seven more 
plays to finish ; and not one of those plays 
possesses the perfect completeness of his 
* Macbeth ’ or his ‘ King Lear’—is, if we 
may use the expression, self-contained as 
they are. And had Macbeth and Lear 
themselves, instead of being legendary 
personages, stood forth to us in the broad 
daylight of common history—had Shake- 
speare’s audience been well acquainted 
with the annals of North and South Bri- 
tain in their time, with the lives of their 
predecessors and successors—those two 
unrivalled tragedies must have assumed 
other forms, and must have lost some- 
what, nay much, of their peerless perfec- 
tion. 

Great as are Shakespeare's historical 
dramas, we feel when we read the two 
now-named tragedies, or ‘Othello,’ or 
‘Hamlet,’ that we have to do, not with a 
greater genius, but with one more untram- 
melled, and working amid happier circum- 
stances. For the tragedy is a miniature 
representation of that greater drama which 
has the world for its stage: while but one 
single act from it is presented to us with 
interesting yet bewildering effect in the 
historical play. 

The story of Mary Tudor’s reign pre- 
sents several of the difficulties to which we 
have referred; but at least it offers the 
dramatist a striking series of events com- 
pressed into a short time, and several 
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scenes of high interest ready-made to his 
hand, needing nothing from him but the 
verse; and, as a singular and exceptional 
episode in our annals, it closes with less 
incompleteness and more thorough satis- 
faction than do many historical subjects 
for plays; since with Mary’s ebbing life 
the fierce billows of the Romanist reaction 
cease to beat on our coast, and to the 
solemn cadence of her passing-bell, “ the 
old order changes, giving place to new.” 
But on the other hand, it must be owned 
that the poor queen herself is an un- 
promising subject for poetry. As a 
sovereign, in her subserviency to Spain, 
Mary looks as small, compared with the 
sturdy Englishman, her father, as her 
Chancellor, Gardiner, looks beside that 
great statesfan, Wolsey. And as a wo- 
man, it is ludicrous as well as painful to 
see her, with form and age ill suited to 
the part, enacting the love-sick and for- 
saken Ariadne to such a Theseus as King 
Philip. 

Still, as we have said, there are here 
grand opportunities for a dramatist, and 
that within the strict limits of historical 
truth. There is no need with Victor 
Hugo, in search of a heroine, to deprive 
Mary of her chief redeeming virtue in 
hopes of making her interesting to a 
French audience. Under her fell the gen- 
tlest head ever severed by the axe; and to 
a tragedian ready to copy the boldness of 
Euripides (who, in defiance of rules, slays 
his sweet Polyxena early on in the He- 
cuba), the death of Lady Jane Grey might 
supply the tenderest and most touching of 
tragic interests. Still, after such a heroine 
has disappeared from view, how gain the 
beholder’s attention for the scenes which 
are to follow? Her death might well be 
the prominent object in a play which had 
Mary’s reign for its theme; but in a tra- 
gedy, the interest of which is to centre on 
Mary’s person, the paramount claim of 
unity in design demands its exclusion. 
We can, however, imagine another occu- 
pant of the place left vacant by Mary’s 
want of youthful charms. Wecan pardon 
Elizabeth her dissimulation during the 
awful years when her head was literally 
often between the axe and the crown ; and 
her fellow-occupant of the Tower, Robert 
Dudley, stands ready for the part of her 
lover, if the young Courtenay is relegated, 
as hopelessly dull, to the contemptible 
place assigned to him in the play before 
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us. Or in default of, or as supplementary 
to, a royal heroine, it is easy to imagine 
as an under-plot the fortunes of two young 
lovers constant through the fiery trial of 
persecution to one another and to their 
God, and rescued, like Tasso’s Sophronia 
and Olindo, from the flames ready to unite 
their ashes, by the welcome tidings of the 
wretched queen’s death. 

With such anticipations we can imagine 
some of our younger readers opening the 
book in which the Laureate has complied 
with advice tendered to him here and else- 
where, to forsake the misty twilight of 
England’s pre-historic days for a clearer 
noontide, And we can imagine, too, 
their disappointment. The poet is faith- 
ful from first to last to his melancholy, 
middle-aged heroine; and does not, like 
Philip of Spain, allow himself even a pass- 
ing flirtation with either of her younger 
and fairer rivals. The play is historical 
indeed, pure history only relieved by very 
transient gleams of poetic imaginings— 
word for word what they have already pe- 
rused in the pages of Miss Strickland, Mr. 
Froude, and Dean Hook, But yet, on a 
second reading, it will win its way to a 
certain place in the esteem of the more in- 
telligent of such young readers. They 
will feel what a vivid impression the well- 
known history makes on their minds by 
being cast into such life-like and well-se- 
lected scenes. ‘They will own that, though 
the speech of Queen Mary to the London 
citizens at the time of Wyatt's insurrection, 
preserved or composed by Holinshed, 
does not gain much, it certainly does not 
lose anything by being turned by Tenny- 
son into good English verse; and that, if 
genius could scarcely enhance the effect of 
the supreme moment of Cranmer’s life 
(that life of which we may say most truly 
that 

“Nothing 
Became him like the ending it”’), 
in which he recanted his recantation, 
and learned to love the flames as a haven 
for his shame and a theatre for his peni- 
tence, still that grand crisis in a life, good 
in spite of great faults, shines more clearly 
through the poet’s faithful rehearsal of the 
martyr’s exact words and gestures, than it 
might have done in more ambitious and 
less careful hands, They may perhaps 
complain of the dramatist’s disregard of 
some of the later lights of history, and _ re- 
gret that to him the queen is still the 
New Series.—Vot. XXIL., No. 5 
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“bloody Mary” of his childhood, and her 
Ministers, Gardiner and Bonner, scercely 
human in their unrelieved brutality; but 
they cannot fail to be struck with the skill 
which, while adopting the darkest tradi- 
tional view of Mary’s character, still leaves 
her a hold on our pity by reminding us of 
the wrongs of her youth and the griefs 
which curdled in her the milk of human 
kindness. 

A much higher place than the one we 
have endeavored to demand for it, the 
play before us will scarcely win’ in the 
mind of competent judges. It will be felt 
to be the work rather of erudition than of 
the higher imagination, a play in which at 
least they are present in unequal propor- 
tions. Its characters do not strike us as 
evolved from within, but as built up from 
without by an ingenious but laborious pro- 
cess of piecing together carefully-collected 
materials, which at times shows the join- 
ings too plainly. Philip’s coldness towards 
Mary, for instance, is so crudely painted 
as to make her inextinguishable fondness 
for him look almost idiotic. His “ Simon, 
is supper ready ?” is not the speech of a 
gentleman, far less of a punctiliously polite 
cavalier, and most accomplished dissem- 
bler. Mary, too, was not quite so servile 
in her submissiveness to her husband as. 
she is depicted here: witness the letter to 
him on the proposed marriage of her sis: 
ter with the Prince of Savoy, in which she 
very properly tells him, “ JZy conscience 
must be satisfied as well as that of your. 
highness.” 

Here and there, but not often, we fird' 
the author’s own reflections put into the 
mouth of some one to whom they could 
not have occurred unprompted :. as, for 
example, the observation of the officer 
who conducts the undaunted Bagenhall to 
the Tower, for not kneeling with the other 
members of Parliament to receive the pa- 
pal absolution ; 


‘‘ If any man in any way would be 
The one man, he shall be so to his cost.” 


Or again, passages where the verdict of 
posterity is pronounced by the mouth of a 
contemporary, such as. Cecil’s character of 


Elizabeth. Sometimes, also, we come on 
a scene, palpably written for the sake of 
introducing a well-known historical anec- 
dote ; and we have at least one told some- 
what out of season, when good Lady 
Magdalene Dacre can find no place in 
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which to narrate how she rapped wicked 
King Philip’s knuckles, than his dying 
wife’s chamber. 
The townsmen and rustics introduced 
are not very successful; especially those 
two wonderful old women, who, though 
well posted up in the latest intelligence 
from court, and exhibiting remarkable 
political sagacity in their prognostication 
that “ the burnin’ o’ the owld archbishop ’ill 
burn the Pwoap out o’ this ’ere land vor 
iver and iver,” are so forgetful of their pro- 
fessed desire to witness his martyrdom as 
to stand wrangling in the church for some 
time over the respective merits of their 
rival cows. Certainly, if in no other thing, 
Tennyson resembles a brother historical 
dramatist, the fertile and facile Calderon, 
in being deficient in humor. But this 
very deficiency on the present occasion 
has stood him in good stead in one most 
important particular—namely, in his con- 
ception and delineation of his heroine. A 
man with a strong sense of humor would, 
even if he appreciated the full pathos in- 
volved in Mary’s story, have nevertheless 
shrunk from painting what is, in one point 
of view, so subject to provoke laughter. 
To the vulgar apprehension, indeed, the 
passionate love of a woman, no longer 
young, for a man eleven years her junior, 
seems merely an absurdity worthy of de- 
rision ; and Mary’s disappointed hopes of 
offspring have been the theme of cruel sar- 
casm alike to the coarse jesters of her own 
time and to grave historians, whether a 
Burnet in Queen Anne’s reign, or a Froude 
in Queen Victoria’s. But Tennyson (un- 
disturbed by too keen a sense of the ridi- 
culous), though he cannot help once tell- 
ing us, almost in Froude’s own language, 
how 
4 ame npee yawn'd, the cradle gaped, they 
A 

Processions,£chanted litanies, clash’d their 
bells, 

Shot off their lying cannon,” 


and yet the expected prince would not 
come,—has still seen, and to his honor 
done his best to make others see—pitied, 
and done much to make others pity 
—a greater sorrow than that which claims 


our tears in most tragic heroines. Sad, in 
’ truth, is the sight at which he bids us look. 
. A heart choked for many years as with 
burning sand, by a father’s cruelty and by 
a broken-hearted mother’s death, hopes, 
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though late, to be able to let its natural 
affections flow forth in the two divinely- 
appointed channels of love for husband and 
love for child ; disappointed in the first by 
the cruel state policy which mates it ill—of 
the second, by the just decree of heaven,— 
it breaks at last, after sufferings to which 
the headsman’s axe ofthe good and pretty 
child Jane Grey would have been a merci- 
ful relief. As we see Mary growing more 
and more bigoted under Philip’s evil influ- 
ence, and more and more cruel as she 
feels more and more wretched, her poet's 
fine representation of her sufferings makes 
us feel ashamed of ever having derided the 
misery of her hope deferred. And when, 
after having long, in her ignorant fanati- 
cism, provoked heaven’s anger by the very 
acts by which she sought to purchase its 
favor, she at last seals her own sentence 
by burning Cranmer in spite of his recanta 

tion, we remember that she was avenging 
her good mother, the only person who ever 
loved her ; and mix pity with our indigna- 
tion, as we hear her answer to the plea 
that Cranmer once saved her own life from 
her father’s rage :— 


“I know not if he did ; 


And if he did I care not, my Lord Howard. 
My life is not so happy, no such boon, 
That I should spare to take a heretic priest’s, 
Who saved or saved it not.”* 
Perhaps this delineation is too exclusively 
one of the woman losing sight of the sove 
reign. More weight should have been al- 
lowed to the dying queen’s own declaration 
that much as her husband’s absence and 
coldness wounded her heart, it was the 
loss of Calais that broke it; even at the 
risk of losing a fine single effect in the effort 
to produce atruer but more complex pic- 
ture. But, though her personal feelings 
are brought in this play into undue 
prominence, yet Mary’s anguish at that 
wound to England’s honor, and her sur- 
prise as well as grief (natural to a person 
of upright intentions and small powers of 
imagination) when she finds herself the 
object of her people’s hatred, are well 
painted in themselves, though not in their 
due proportions, 

And if full justice is done here to that 
strong power of loving which in this un- 

* So we take the liberty of writing, instead 
of the “ Who saved it or not saved,” which 
vexes us here and elsewhere. 
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happy woman, being denied all exercise, 
turned at last to cruelty, so is there to an- 
other redeeming feature of her unlovely 
character—the courage in which no Tudor 
seems to have been wanting, but which in 
her case amazed the beholders the more 
from the frailty of the tenement in which it 
abode. Mary’s courageous conduct dur- 
ing Wyatt’s insurrection (to which she owed 
the preservation of her crown) is matter of 
history; and her spirited replies, whether to 
friend or hidden foe, who urge her to seek 
safety in flight, are well recorded here. But 
it isin her last moments that the tragedian 
(free at last fromthe trammels of a supera- 
bundance of information) has placed her 
intrepidity in the strongest light, and con- 
trived to extort a kind of reverence from us 
for the dying woman, who displays even 
then such a right royal courage, when, 
hearing what she mistakes for the shout of 
rebellion in the streets, she starts up to 
oppose it like a wounded war-horse trying 
to rise at the sound of the trumpet; nay, 
who even shows no.craven fear when, as 
she thinks, she stands confronting the 
ghosts of her victims. 

To such acharacter as Mary's, truthful at 
least, if fierce, and at last cruel, Elizabeth 
is made here a not wholly pleasing contrast 
in her clever suppleness and vast powers 
of seeming. We have only glimpses of 
her, however: one, just before Wyatt's 
conspiracy nearly caused her life to be 
forfeited; and again, later on, at Wood- 
stock, on the eve of reconciliation to the 
(Jueen—wishing herself a milkmaid, not 
obliged to use the craft with which an 
instinct tells her she can foil her powerful 
foes. Afterwards we see her receiving with 
pleasure the compliments of the King of 
Spain’s envoy, sent, while her sister lies on 
her deathbed, to win her hand for his mas- 
ter, but bursting out (with a forgetfulness 
of her wonted caution in which it is im- 
probable that she would have indulged 
just then) into the proud prophecy— 


“It may chance that England 
Will be the mistress of the Indies yet, 
Without the help of Spain.” 


Last of all, she is brought rather needlessly, 
in defiance of the actual fact, to see her 
sister die, whose death she herself an- 
nounces to Cecil and: others in a speech 
which does not approve itself to our notions 
of what she was likely to say, even if she 
thought part of it. 
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“ She knew me and acknowledged me her heir, 

Pray’d me to pay her debts, and keep the 
Faith ; 

Then claspt the cross, and. passed away in 
peace. ‘ 

I left her lying still and beautiful, 

More beautiful than in life. Why would you 
vex yourself, 

Poor sister? Sir, | swear I have no heart 

To be your Queen. To reign is restless 
fence— 

Tierce, quart, and trickery. 
dead. 

Her life was winter, for her spring was nipt 

And she loved much. Pray God she be for- 
given.” 


Peace is with the 


We are not sure that the play gains much 
by the introduction of Elizabeth.* 

This is perhaps a fitting place to intro- 
duce one of the best things in the play, the 
account of Lady Jane’s execution; here 
and there, no doubt, a somewhat close im- 
itation of Shakespeare, but not on that ac- 
count to us the less welcome. Sir Ralph 
Bagenhall is the speaker. 


“ Seventeen—and knew eight languages—in 
music 

Peerless—her needle perfect, and her learning 

Beyond the churchmen ; yet so meek, so mo- 
dest, 

So wife-like humble to the trivial boy 

Mismatched with her for policy! 
heard 

She would not take a last farewell of him, 

She fear@ it might unman him for his end. 

She could not be unmann’d—no, nor outwo 
man’d. 

Seventeen—a rose of grace ! 

Girl never breathed to rival such a rose ; 

Rose never blew that equall’d such a bud. 


Stafford. 


I have 


Pray you, go on. 


Bagenhall, 


She came upon the scaffold, 

And said ghe was condemn’d to die for trea- 
son; 

She had but follow’d the device of those 

Her nearest kin ; she thought they knew the 
laws, 

But for herself, she knew but little law, 

And nothing of the titles to the crown ; 

She had no desire for that, and wrung her 
hands, 

And trusted God would save her thro’ t 
blood 

Of Jesus Christ alone. 


Stafford. 
Pray you, go on. 


* The dramatist’s way of indicating the 
small-mindedness which so curiously crossed 
her great qualities, by making her sneer at 
Bedingfield’s boots, is amusing, but more like 
Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich Palace, thar 
the Lady Elizabeth, prisoner at Woodstock. 
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Bagenhall, 
Then knelt and said the Miserere Mei— 
But all in English, mark you ; rose again, 
And, when the headsman pray’d to be forgiven, 
Said,‘You will give me my true crown at last ; 
But do it quickly ;’ then all wept but she, 
Who changed not color when she saw the block, 
But asked him, childlike, ‘ Will you take it off 
Before I lay me down ?’ ‘ No, madam,’ he said, 
Gasping ; and when her innocent eyes were 
bound, 
She,with her poor blind hands feeling—* Where 
is it ? 
Where 1s it?’ You must fancy that which fol- 
lowed, ‘ 
If you have the heart to do it.” 


It would be well if each item in the 
dreadful account which we are presently to 
watch Mary paying, could be set before us 
with the solemn beauty and simplicity of 
this fine narrative passage. But, if that 
could not be, at least we might have been 
spared the sickening enumeration of the 
horrors inflicted on the Protestants at page 
214, which we most certainly will not quote. 
The fearful occurrence in Guernsey, which 
was the crowning crime of the Marian 
persecution, however, is perhaps justly nar- 
rated just before the wretched Queen’s death, 
And, as might have been expected, Tenny- 
son’s great descriptive powers shine espe- 
cially in the burnings at Oxford. This is 
Lord Howard's account of the geath of 
Latimer and Ridley :— . 


“ His eighty years 

Look’d somewhat crooked on him in his frieze ; 
But after they had stript him to his shroud, 
He stood upright, a lad of twenty-one, 
And gathered with his hands the starting 

flame, 
And wash'd his handsand all his face therein, 
Until the powder suddenly blew him dead. 
Ridley was longer burning ; but he died 
As manfully and boldly, and ‘fure God, 
I know them heretics, but right English ones. 
If ever, as heaven grant, we clash with Spain, 
Our Ridley soldiers and our Latimer sailors 
Will teach her something.” 


And here is the description of Cranmer as, 
his recantation recanted, his last sermon 
preached, and his soul commended to God 
in the words of his own English Litany, 
he moves to his death : 


‘He pass’d out smiling, and he walk’d up- 
right ; 

His eye was like a soldier's, whom the general 

He looks to and he leans on as his God, 

Hath rated for some backwardness and bidd'n 
him 

Charge one against a thousand, and the man 

Hurls his soil’d life against the pikes and 
dies.” 
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Later on comes the account of his stead- 
fast demeanor at the stake :— 


“ Then Cranmer lifted his left hand to heaven, 
And thrust his right into the bitter flame ; 
And crying in his deep voice more than once, 
‘ This hath offended—this unworthy hand !’ 
So held it till it all was burn'd, before 
The flame had reach’d his body; I stood 
near— 
Mark’d him—he never utter’d moan of pain: 
He never stirr’d or writhed, but like a statue, 
Unmoving in the greatness of the flame, 
Gave up the ghost ; and so past martyr-like— 
Martyr | may not call him—past—but whith- 
er? 
Paget. 
To purgatory, man, to purgatory. 
Peters. 
Nay, but, my Lord, he denied purgatory. 


Paget. 
Why, then to heaven, and God ha’ mercy on 
him,” ‘ 


It isin narrations such as the preceding, 
as we should have expected, that the poet 
seems most at home. His dialogue, al- 
ways fairly good, is only sometimes exceed- 
ingly happy. Of his soliloquies, the one 
which seems to have excited the most at- 
tention is Mary’s, after Cardinal Pole’s 
blasphemous salutation has had the well- 
known strange effect on her diseased fancy. 
The mingling in it of personal ambition 
with zeal for the faith is doubtless very nat- 
ural, and a sense of pity for their inevita- 
ble downfall pervades us as we listen to 
such expectations as these :— 


“ His sceptre shall go forth from Ind to Ind ! 

His sword shall hew the heretic peoples down! 

His faith shall clothe the world that will be 
his, 

Like universal air and sunshine ! 

Ye everlasting gates ! 

My star, my son !” 


Open, 
The king is here !— 


Cardinal Pole himself is one of the best- 
drawn characters of the play, yet even he 
does not stand out completely from the 
canvas. His quaint applications of Scrip- 
ture (derived from his own letters and other 
authentic sources), his noble pleadings for 
toleration against the arguments of the cru- 
el Gardiner, befit the friend of Contarini. 
His after-yielding somewhat to the stream 
of persecution in the vain hope to make 
Rome forget his defence of justification by 
faith, and his complicity, through yet un- 
worthier motives, in the judicial murder of 
Cranmer, are made all the sadder by noble 
sentiments such as these :— 
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“ When men are tost 

On tides of strange opinion, and not sure 

Of their own selvV®s, they are wroth with their 
own selves, 

And thence with others ; then, who lights the 
fagot ? 

Not the full faith, no, but the lurking doubt. 

Old Rome, that first made martyrs in the 
Church, 

Trembled for ‘her own gods, for these were 
trembling.” 


But that Pole abandoned his principles to 
the extent asserted in this play, we hope 
and think there is no evidence to show. 
Nor is there any reason to ascribe his death 
to Pope Paul's violence against him. His 
royal cousin did not hesitate for his sake to 
employ her father’s favorite remedy of a 
premunire against the legate commissioned 
to supersede him, and forced the fiery Ca- 
raffa to give away. But she could not cure 
Pole’s fast-failing health, and it is the de- 
spondency born of disease to which our 
poet makes him give-expression in his 
mournful talk with his cousin’near the close 
of the play. 

The scene so begun is the best in this 
drama. Resting on an historical basis, 
it yet affords full scope for the poet’s 
fancy. Already it is Mary’s character 


which has received his happiest drama- 


tic touches; traits like her feminine in- 
capacity for, and impatience of, argu- 
ment, or her obstinate resistance to 
every hand’s control but one, have been 
those he has drawn the best. But it is 
here that his softer lights are put in; his 
claim successfully established on our 
tears for a heroine, not young, not beau- 
tiful, not good, but very miserable and 
queenly in her'woe. At the opening of 
the scene, Mary, who might have been a 
good and happy woman had the marriage 
Once projected between herself and her 
gentle and pious relative taken effect, 
sits, deserted by the husband of her 
choice, trembling for Calais (imperilled 
by the war in which she has engaged to 
please him), and tormented by the 
thought that her subjects hate her. She 
tries to comfort Pole, but she sorely 
needs comfort herself; for her life is 
fast ebbing away, and she knows how 
few will mourn for her. It is at such 
moments that the weary traveller along 
life’s road naturally looks back to the 
distant hills of childhood. There is deep 
pathos in the backward glances of the 
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unhappy two now before us, standing at 
the grave’s edge together. 


Mary. 


“T pray you be not so disconsolate ; 
I still will do mine utmost with the Pope. 
Poor cousin ! 
Have I not been the fast friend of your life 
Since mine began, and it was thought we two 
Might make one flesh, and cleave unto each 
other 
As man and wife? 
Pole. 
Ah, cousin, I remember 
How I would dandle you upon my knee 
At lisping-age. I watch’d you dancing once 
With your huge father; he looked the Great 
Harry, 
You but his cock-boat; prettily you did it; 
And innocently. No—we were not made 
One flesh in happiness, no happiness here ; 
But now we are made one flesh in misery ; 
Our bridesmaids are not lovely—Disappoint- 
ment, 
Ingratitude, Injustice, Evil-tongue, 
Labor-in-vain. 
Mary. 
Surely, not all in vain. 
Peace, cousin, peace! I am sad at heart my- 
self 
Pole. 
Our altar is a mound of dead men’s clay, 
Dug from the grave that yawns for us beyond; 
And there is one Death stands behind the 
groom ; 
And there 
bride.” 


is one Death stands behind the 


There is no need for the poet to make 
Mary add a reference to Holbein’s 
‘Dance of Death,’ then very popular, 
for these lugubrious images; but, if he 
will insist on her doing so, would not 
some passionate exclamation, such as: 
“Peace, cousin, peace! hence with thy 
Dance of Death,” befit the situation bet- 
ter than the frigid inquiry— 


‘Have you been looking at the Dance of 
Death ?” 


Also when, with a churchman’s want of 
judgment, Pole has shown the poor 
Queen the libellous papers which sting 
her almost to madness, and departed un- 
consciously quoting Cranmer’s last dis- 
course— 
“O bubble world, 
Whose colors ina moment break and fly! 
Why, who said that? I know not—true 
enough "— 


it is the author surely, and not Mary's 
faithful Alice, who ventures on _ this 
“ aside” — 
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“If Cranmer’s spirit were a mocking one 
And heard these two, there might be sport for 
him.” 


The clouds grow darker. News is 
brought of the fall of Calais; the Queen 
reads the most cruel of the anonymous 
writings dropped in her palace—* Your 
people hate you as your husband hates 
you,” and begins to wish for death. Her 
ladies try to cheer her. 


Lady Clarence. 
“ Long live your Majesty; shall Alice sing you 
One of her pleasant songs? Alice, my child, 
Bring us your lute. They say the gloom of 
Saul 
Was lightened by young David's harp. 


Mary. 
Too young ! 
And never knew a Philip. Give me the lute. 
He hates me. 
(She sings). 
Hapless doom of woman happy in be- 
trothing ! 
Beauty passes like a breath, and love is 
lost in loathing: 
Lew, my lute! speak low, my lute ! but 
say the world is nothing. 
Low, lute, low! 
Love will hover round the flowers when 
they first awaken : 
Love will fly the fallen leaf, and not be 
overtaken ; 
Low my lute! oh low, my lute! we 
fade and are forsaken. 
Low, dear lute, low! 


Take it away! not low enough for me ! 


Alice. 
Your Grace hath a low voice. 


Mary. 
How dare you say it? 
Even for that he hates me. A low voice 
Lost in a wilderness where none can hear ! 
A voice of shipwreck on a shoreless sea ! 
A low voice from the dust and from the 
grave.” 


She sinks on the ground, in an atti- 
tude of hopeless despondency, from 
which she is roused by nothing till her 
ladies tell her that the Count de Feria is 
come with a message from her husband. 


Mary. 
“ Philip! quick! loop up my hair! 
Throw cushions on that seat, and make it 
throne-like. 
Arrange my dress—the gorgeous Indian shaw] 
That Philip brought me in our happy days! 
That covers all. So—am I somewhat queen- 
like, 
Bride of the mightiest sovereign upon earth? 
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Lady Clarence. 
Ay, so your Grace would bide a moment yet. 


Mary. 
No, no, he brings a letter. 


I may die 
Before I read it. 


Let me see him at once.” 


Bitter disappointment follows ; Philip 
has not even taken the trouble to write, 
and the message which Feria conveys, 
or invents, of his speedy coming, has 
been delivered too often already. Mary 
reminds Feria of how he brought it some 
time ago, while her delusive hopes yet 
played before her. 

“You said he would come quickly. I had 
horses, : 

On all the road from Dover, day and night ; 

On all the road from Harwich, night and day ; 

But the child came not, and the husband came 
not. 

And yet he will come quickly. 
hast learnt 

Thy lesson, and I mine. There is no need 

For Philip so to shame himself again. 

Return, 

And tell him that I know he comes no more. 

Tell him at last I know his love is dead, 

And that I am in state to bring forth death— 

Thou art commissioned to Elizabeth, 


” 


And not to me! 


Thou 


Then comes the close. Romanists 
outside mark the lights in their Queen’s 
death-chamber with a pious prayer for 
two parting souls; hers and Cardinal 
Pole’s, dying at the same time as herself 
(in Burnet’s words), “as if one star had 
governed both their nativities."" Protes- 
tants curse the dying persecutors of the 
people of Christ, as, standing in the 
street, they await the tidings of their 
death. Meantime, within the palace, 
the Queen, fevered by the approach of 


- her dissolution, restlessly paces a moon- 


lit gallery, and begins letter after letter 
of summons to her husband. ‘Then, 
feeling the vanity of her effort, she sits 
down with the sad exclamation— 


“ Calais gone—Guisnes gone too—and Philip 
gone !” 


For a moment her eye rests on his por- 
trait, as he stands bare-headed before 
her in his armor,—the same portrait 
which in a transport of rage she cuts 
from its frame shortly after,—and she 
says,— 


“ He smiles, 
As if he loved me yet. 


Lady Clarence. 
And so he does. 
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Mary. 

Iie never loved me—nay, he could not love 
me. 

It was his father’s policy against France. 

I am eleven years older than he, 

Poor boy , [| Weeps. 

And all in vain! 

The Queen of Scots is married to the Dau- 
phin, 

And Charles, the lord of this low world, is 
gone ; 

And all his wars and wisdoms past away ; 

And in a moment I| shall follow him.” 


A momentary relief is gained from the 
otherwise unmitigated gloom of this un- 
happy close of an unhappy life,—from 
the darkness which is fast swallowing 
what was at its brightest but “a brief 
and bitter winter’s day,”—by a pretty 
little idyll with which one of the court- 
ladies answers poor Mary’s questions 
about happiness.* And for a brief in- 
stant as the lady speaks, it is Maytime 
round us, not cheerless November; the 
brook babbles, the flowerets bloom, and 
happy lovers are seen embracing. But 
directly after, and no wonder, the Queen 
breaks out into half-delirious ravings. 
She seems to smell, not the sweet haw- 
thorn blossom, but the fires of Smith- 
field ;+ and then the ghosts of her vic- 


tims appear to stand before her, and she 
cries,— 


“ Latimer! 
Sir, we are private with our women here, 
Ever a rough, blunt, and uncourtly fellow, 
Thou light a torch that never will go out! 
‘Tis out—mine flames. Women, the Holy 
Father 
ta’en 
Pole— 


Was that well done? and poor Pole pines of 


lias the 


legateship from our cousin 


it, 

AsI do, to the death. Ah, weak and meek 
old man, 

Sevenfold dishonor’d even in the sight 

Of thine own sectaries. No,no. No pardon! 

Why, that was false: there is the right hand 
still 

Beckons me hence. 

Sir, you were burnt for heresy, not for treason, 

.» 


* By the way, is it true to nature to make 
her inquire concerning happiness asa thing 
never known to her? Twice, indeed, in the 
play she has called and esteemed herself 
happy ; but the happiness founded on a delu- 
sion, now looks to her like misery. 

tlt is surely horribly realistic to make her 
cry out that it is the savor of burnt flesh in her 
kitchen. Would it not have been sufficient 


to make the Queen think her palace to be on 
fire? 
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Remember that ‘twas I and Bonner did it, 

And Pole; we are three toone. Have you 
found mercy there, 

Grant it me there: and 
goes, 

Gentle as in life.” 


see, he smiles and 


The poet so far ratifies Cranmer’s 
pardon, as to make poor Mary’s last 
vision that of her mother, the saintly 
Catharine. 

It is in the last cited passage especial- 
ly, but likewise in several of Mary's 
other sad speeches, that the presence of 
the higher imagination makes itself felt. 
It is a good idea to make the courage of 
the dying woman, queen to the last, only 
give way, and then only a little, at the 
sight of the spectre of the man whom 
she wrongfully (even according to her 
own code) put to death. 

-~And how fine is the mingling of 
stormy lights, as one notion after another 
flits across her clouded brain! Defiance 
quenched in sadness, relenting lost in re- 
viving sternness ; the mind, logical asit is 
in dreams, able to feel a languid surprise 
at seeing the dead Archbishop retain 
his right hand uninjured wherewith to 
beckon his relentless judge to a higher tri- 
bunal: a tribunal where conscience (set 
to work more freely by the very trance 
of the other faculties) begins to feel that 
the approval of even episcopal and lega- 
tine accomplices can avail the criminal 
little. The song to the lute and Mary’s 
words before and after it, are likewise 
among the poet’s happiest touches. The 
Queen's disbelief in the power of a 
young and inexperienced hand to minis- 
ter to her deep affliction is very true to 
nature; and there are few things more 
Shakespearian in the tragedy than the 
way in which, after her pathetically beau- 
tiful little song is ended, she “ goes off 
upon a word,” its burden “low.” 

Assuredly Tennyson has succeeded 
in the object which he seems to have 
had most at heart in this drama, to win 
compassion for its hapless heroine. No 
one, after witnessing her last moments, 
will be found hard-hearted enough to 
exclaim— 

“This judgment of the gods that makes us 
tremble, 
Touches us not with pity.” 


And her poet may justly feel a sense of 
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pride in his success, as he casts a glance 
back on the many obstacles in its way. 

Now, as of old, the bard of woman, we 
cannot feel that he has given us an 
equally lifelike portraiture of any of the 
men in his play; and even Mary’s por- 
trait is something overcharged. We can- 
not imagine the tragedy, apart from the 
English public’s just admiration for its 
author, having any great success upon 
the stage; and much as its student may 
enjoy portions of it, he will be often 
haunted by a sense of unreality, and ra- 
ther feel that he is perusing long-fami- 
liar history cast into a dramatic form, 
than that he is making acquaintance 
at first hand with the personages of 
whom he has often read, and gaining an 
insight never before enjoyed into their 
hidden springs of action. Nor will this 
sometimes arid march be beguiled quite 
so frequently as, from his guide’s nature, 
he had a right to hope by the gushing 
wells of poesy. We have pointed out 
places where they appear to us to flow 
freely: the seeker will find a few more. 
Especially Tennyson’s fine rendering of 
Cranmer’s last speech, and of the whole 
stirring scene in St. Mary’s Church, Ox- 
ford, as also the debate between Pole 
and Gardiner—one of the most drama- 
tic passages in the play. 

Nevertheless we record our conviction 
for what it is worth, that it was well to 
write ‘Queen Mary;’ well to plead the 
cause of the sorrows of declining years 
against the selfishness of youth and the 
insolence of beauty; well to set before 
us how our fathers suffered for their 
faith—their children must beware lest 
they have no faith left them to suffer 
either for or with; well to increase our 
familiarity with a most critical period of 
our annals, by a series of well-arranged 
and well-costumed lay-figures, if nothing 
better could be had—if the real, actual 
phantoms of the past proved rebellious 
to any words the enchanter possessed 
to conjure with, deaf to any spell it 
was within his power to summon them 
by. 

‘We have one word more. If, ambi- 
tious to be the poet of man, without 
ceasing to be “the poet of women,” the 
accomplished author of ‘Queen Mary’ 
will cast his eye through the range of 
English history for a more promising 
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subject than that supplied by the hys- 
terical fancies of a narrow-minded if 
upright fanatic; we hope that it may 
fall with favor on a reign—like Mary's, 
just outside the magic circle of the 
Shakespearian historic drama—related 
to King Johnas Henry VIII. to Mary— 
the reign of Henry II. 

Here there are materials for a tragedy 
indeed: the conflict between Church and 
State, impersonated by two such master- 
minds as Becket and Henry; the strug- 
gles in the heart of the former between 
gratitude to his temporal and allegiance 
to his spiritual sovereign: the Archbish- 
op’s murder as the centre of the play, 
avenged by Henry’s undutiful children, 
whose early deaths bring on the catas- 
trophe, till at last the curtain falls on 
the late and unavailing remorse of the 
lion-hearted Richard. But what a wide 
canvas will be needed! two parts at 
least, if room is to be found for the 
gentle troubabour, Bertrand de Born, 
for fair Rosamond, and for Queen Elea- 
nor.. With regard to these two ladies, 
we leave it at the dramatist’s discretion 
whether he will follow the ballad or the 
truth of history ; but we recommend the 
latter as giving scope for an interview, 
late on in his career, between the royal 
lover of her youth and the penitent nun 
of Godstow, which might be pathetic 
with some of the pathos of the more 
famous penitent of Almesbury. 

Will this dream of our childhood ever 
be realized, or are there to be no more 
historical dramas worthy of the name 
written in England, because an astonish- 
ing genius, who used to wander beside 
the Avon, saw there visions of our old 
English kings, so lifelike and so real, 
that all other presentments look counter- 
feit beside his? Let no one tell us that 
it cannot be: that no poet, whether 
already vocal, or mute hitherto, will 
try to animate the great Plantagenet 
with a richer, fuller life than Tennyson 
has been able to bestow on Philip, and 
will succeed in the attempt. But let us 
cherish the hope of seeing these later 
years of our century gilded by some 
such great poetic achievement, to con- 
sole us for the manifold invasions of 
prose, for the flight of picturesque cos- 
tume and custom before the railway 
whistle and the locust-hordes of Cook’s 
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excursionists, and for the manifold dis- 
enchantments of life; while, as years 
steal on, we dread or deplore, we depre- 
cate or despairingly submit to, the com- 
ing of that evil hour,— 
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“When rising from the turf where youth re- 
posed, 
We find but deserts in the far-sought shore, 
When the huge book of Faéry-land lies closed, 
And those strong brazen clasps will yield 
no more.” 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


OCEAN-CIRCULATION. 


RESEARCHES IN THE “ CHALLENGER” AND “ TUSCARORA.” 


BY DR. 


One of the principal objects of the 
Challenger Expedition was to bring to the 
test of more extended observation the 
doctrine of a General Oceanic Circulation, 
sustained Dy difference of ‘Temperature 
alone, which had been suggested by the 
temperature-observations made in the pre- 
vious /orcupine expeditions along the 
border of the Atlantic basin and in the 
Mediterranean. Of these observations, 
and of the conclusions I drew from them, 
I gave an account in the pages of this 
Review four years ago; and I now pro- 
pose to sum up the additions to our know- 
ledge of the subject, which have since 
been made by the researches of the Cha/- 
/enger in the North and South Atlantic, in 
the Southern Indian and Antarctic Oceans, 
and among the islands of the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago,—supplementing this by the in- 
formation obtained by the United States 
ship Zwuscarora in the North Pacific, as to 
which more complete information will 
doubtless be furnished by the Chadlenger, 
which has been at work there since leav- 
ing Japan in the spring of the present 
year. 

It may be well for me to call to the re- 
collection of my readers what was the 
state of scientific knowledge (or, as it now 
proves, of scientific ignorance) as regards 
the thermal condition of the deep sea, at 
the time when (in 1868) Professor Wyville 
Thomson and I explored the channel, of 
from 500 to 600 fathoms’ depth, between 
the North of Scotland and the Faroe 
Islands. 

The doctrine at that time current was, 
that whatever may be the temperature of 
the surface of the sea—this being depen- 
dent on,the temperature of the air above it, 
except when the transporting action of a 
current brings a body either of warmer or 
of cooler water from a hotter or a cooler 
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area—the temperature at any considerable 
depth is everywhere 39°; the thermome- 
ter progressively fa//ing to that point from 
a surface-temperature of 75° or 80° as it 
sinks in the Equatorial sea, whilst it pro- 
gressively 77ses to that point when sunk in 
either Polar ocean, after passing through 
the glacial surface-layer. And it was fur- 
ther believed that, between the Polar and 
the Equatorial seas, there is an isothermal 
band, in which the temperature of the 
ocean is 39° from the surface to the bot- 
tom. This doctrine appears to have origi- 
nated with the French circumnavigator 
D’Urville; it was accepted by Sir James 
Ross, who supported it by the thermome- 
tric observations made during his Antarc- 
tic voyage; and, having received the 
stamp of Sir John Herschel’s authority, it 
came to be generally adopted by physical 
geographers, not only in this country, but 
elsewhere—the lower temperatures occa- 
sionally recorded as having been obtained 
in deep soundings, being attributed to lo- 
cal “ polar currents.” 

The promulgators and advocates of this 
doctrine appear to have supposed that the 
action of Polar cold upon sea-water would 
be the same as that of an ordinary winter’s 
frost upon the water of a pond or lake; 
first cooling down the whole of it to 39°, 
which is the temperature of greatest 
density of fresh water, and then cooling 
down the surface-layer alone until it freezes, 
this layer continuing to float upon the 
warmer water beneath, in virtue of the re- 
duction of its specific gravity produced by 
its expansion as it cools from 39° to 32°. 
But it was long ago shown by Marcet, and 
afterwards more exactly by Despretz, that 
sea-water continues to contract, and there- 
fore to become heavier (bulk for bulk) as 
its temperature is reduced from 39° to its 
freezing-point at 27° or lower. And it 
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necessarily follows from this fact, that the 
water of a closed Polar sea, when acted on 
by atmospheric cold, will have its tempera- 
ture reduced below 30° Fahr., from its 
surface to its bottom; each surface-film 
becoming heavier as it is cooled, and de- 
scending until it meets with water as cold 
as itself. If, however, the Polar sea, in- 
stead of being closed, communicate with 
the general Oceanic basin, it may be pre- 
dicated as a physical necessity, that as the 
weight or downward pressure of a column 
of Polar water exceeds that of a column of 
temperate or of Equatorial water of equal 
height, and as its dateral pressure has a 
corresponding excess in proportion to its 
depth, there must be a continual outflow 
of the deeper stratum of Polar water along 
the floor of any great ocean-basin accessi- 
ble to it, towards the part where the eleva- 
tion of temperature makes the column the 
lightest ; whilst it might also be predicated 
that the reduction of level which this out- 
flow will.be always tending to produce, 
will occasion a surface indraught into the 
Polar area, which can only be fed by a 
general movement of the upper stratum 
from the Equatorial portion of the basin. 
‘The warm water thus drawn into each Po- 
lar area, when subjected to the influence 
of atmospheric cold, will descend in its 
turn, and flow towards the Equator; and 
the two Polar flows, meeting at or near 
the Line, will there tend to rise to the sur- 
face, to replace the upper stratum which 
has been draughted off from the Equato- 
rial zone toward either Pole, and will be 
thus brought under the heating influence 
of the tropical sun. 

Thus, I argued, a continued vertical cir- 
culation must be maintained in any great 
Ocean-basin which ranges from the Equa- 
torial zone to either Polar area ; the con- 
stant opposition of temperature maintain- 
ing an as constant disturbance of equili- 
brium, so as to keep in continual though 
very slow movement (a “ creeping flow” 
being the term I have applied to it), both 
the upper and the under strata of oceanic 
water. The primum mobile of this circula- 
tion I maintained to be the surface-cold of 
the Polar area, which occasions an increase 
of density in the whole column of water 
beneath, giving it a constant tendency to 
descend ; its motor power being the exact 
parallel of that of the dottom-heat of the 
furnace which maintains a circulation of 
warm water through our large public build- 
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ings, conservatories, etc., by producing a 
reduction of density in the column of 
water above it, and thus giving it a con- 
tinual tendency toascend. ‘The continuity 
of movement, in each case, is kept up by 
the subjection of the water which has been 
thus heated or cooled to the opposite in- 
fluence elsewhere. Thus the water that 
rises from the top of the boiler, through 
the pipes of a hot-water apparatus, gives 
up its excess of heat to the air of the build- 
ing through which it circulates; and, in 
virtue of the increase of density it acquires 
in cooling, flows down through the return 
pipes, which bring it back into the lower 
part of the boiler, there to be again heated 
and sent upwards. So, in the great 
Ocean-basins, the glacial water which 
descends in the Arctic and Antarctic ba- 
sins under the influence of Polar cold, 
tends to rise towards the surface wherever 
the weight of the superincumbent column 
is diminished by the elevation of its tem- 
perature ; and so soon as it comes under 
the influence cf solar heat, it forms part of 
the upper flow whose poleward movement 
brings it again under the mfluence of sur- 
face-cold. Such a vertical circulation may 
be experimentally kept up, in a long 
trough, by the application of cold to the 
surface-water at one end, and®of heat to 
the surface-water at the other; and the 
only objection that can be brought against 
the demonstrative value of this experiment, 
is based on the asserted inadequacy of the 
force thus generated to put in motion the 
vast mass of water that intervenes between 
the Polar areas and the Equatorial zone.* 
This objection, however, assumes that a 
persistent disturbance of equilibrium can 
exist in the waters of an Oceanic basin, 
without any movement to restore it,—an 
assertion which can be no more justified 
than the assertion that a persistent differ- 
ence of level can be maintained without 
any movement to equalize it. No Mathe- 
matical Physicist that I have met with 
(and I have placed the question before 
several of the very highest authorities, both 
in this country and on the Continent) 
would take upon himself to affirm that the 
“ viscosity” of water is sufficient to prevent 
such movements; all that it can do being 
to retard them. And as the Astronomer 
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* This argument has been persistently urged 
by Mr. Croll, who attributes every movement 
of Ocean-water—whether deep or superficial— 
to the action of winds on its surface. | 
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Royal, in his presidential address to the 
Royal Society, in 1872, characterized the 
doctrme I had advocated as “certain in 
theory, and supported by observation,” 
while Sir John Herschel (in a letter he 
was good enough to write to me within a 
few weeks of his death) fully accepted it 
as “the common sense of the matter,” 
and as Sir William Thomson, at successive 
meetings of the British Association, has 
expressed his entire concurrence in my 
views, their authority has enabled me to 
present them with a confidence which my 
own comparative ignorance of Physical 
science would have otherwise made ndicu- 
lous. 

Never having claimed for myself any 
merit as the original propounder of the 
doctrine of a General Oceanic Circulation 
sustained by difference of ‘Temperature— 
what I considered myself to have done for 
the strengthening and eompletion of that 
doctrine, being to show that Polar cold, 
rather than Equatorial heat, is the primum 
mobile—it was with nothing but satisfac- 
tion that I learned about a year ago from 
Professor Prestwich (who has made a 
special study of the literature of this sub- 
ject) that nearly thirty years ago Professor 
Lenz, of St. Petersburg, one of the most 
eminent Physicists of his time, had ad- 
vanced the very same doctrine, in terms 
almost identical with my own, as an inevi- 
table deduction from the facts ascertained 
by the series of observations on the tem- 
perature and specific gravity of Oceanic 
water at various depths, which he_ had 
himself made in the second circumnavi- 
gatory voyage of Kotzebue during the 
years 1823-6. It is a remarkable proof 
of his sagacity, that when preparing for 
this voyage, he made (in conjunction with 
Professor Parrot) a series of experiments 
on the influence of pressure on self-register- 
ing thermometers, of the same kind as 
those which were carried on nearly fifty 
years later under the direction of the late 
Professor W. A. Miller and myself; and 
that, having been thus led to a complete 
distrust of their indications, he devised a 
method of obtaining deep-sea tempera- 
tures, which, though laborious and com- 
plicated, proved in his hands so satisfac- 
tory, that I find his results in singular con- 
formity with those obtained by the use of 
“ protected ” thermometers in the Chad/en- 
ger expedition. Although Lenz published 
these observations (with corrective com- 
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putations) in an elaborate memoir in the 
Transactions of the St. Petersburg Acade- 
my soon after his return, he did not then 
base on them any general doctrine; and 
the observations themselves appear to have 
excited but little interest. It was not until 
after the promulgation of D’Urville’s doc- 
trine of a uniform deep-sea temperature of 
39°; that Lenz gave publicity to the con- 
clusions to which he had himself been led 
by his previous observations, whose validity 
he justly maintained to be superior to that 
of the ordinary thermometric observations 
taken by D’Urville. These conclusions, 
contained in a short paper which appeared 
in the Bulletin of St. Petersburg Academy 
for 1847, are as follows :— 

1. That the coldness of the bottom- 
water of the great Ocean-basins indicates 
the existence of a general under-flow of 
glacial water from the Polar areas towards 
the Equator. 

2. ‘That the existence, at and near the 
Equator, of a band of water beneath the 
surface, which is co/der than the water at 
similar depths between the Tropics (as 
shown by the vise of the bathymetrical 
isotherms in passing from either tropic 
towards the Equator), can only be ac- 
counted for by a continual ascent of Polar 
water from the bottom; such an ascent 
being further indicated by the moderation 
of the surface-temperature of the Equato- 
rial oceans, and by the low salinity of 
Equatorial surface-water as compared with 
that of tropical surface-water. 

3. That a movement of the upper stra- 
tum of Oceanic water from the Equatorial 
region towards either Pole, is the necessary 
complement of the under-flow of Polar 
water. 

4. That this double movement is main- 
tained by the constantly renewed distur- 
bance of equilibrium produced in the 
water of the great Oceanic basins by Polar 
cold and Equatorial heat. 

That a doctrine so distinctly propound- 
ed by a physicist of Lenz’s eminence 
should have attracted so little notice at 
the time, and should afterwards have been 
so completely forgotten, is not a little 
curious; more especially as it seems to 
have fallen under the notice of Arago, 
who has been shown by Professor Prest- 
wich to have rightly apprehended the 
reason of the marked contrast. between 
the thermal condition of the Mediterranean 
and that of the outside Atlantic, to which 
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I drew attention in my former paper. The 
thermal phenomena of this great Inland 
Sea, indeed, afford such a valuable series 
of data for the interpretation of those of 
the great Oceanic basins, and of portions 
of them which are partially secluded from 
the general circulation, that it will be ad- 
vantageous to revert to them, before pro- 
ceeding to discuss the additions which the 
Challenger has made to our knowledge of 
the latter. 

The basin of the Mediterranean—except 
between Sicily and the coast of North 
Africa, where an elevation of from 1,000 
to 1,500 feet would establish a continuity 
of land—may almost compare in depth 
with that of the Atlantic ; ranging down- 
wards to 1,600 fathoms (nearly 10,000 
feet) between Sardinia and the Balearic 
islands, and to 2,000 fathoms (12,000 feet) 
between Malta and Crete. Although it 
communicates with the Atlantic by the 
Strait of Gibraltar, yet the shallowness of 
the ridge or marine water-shed (nowhere 
more than 200 fathoms beneath the sur- 
face) which divides the two basins at the 
western embouchure of that strait, be- 
tween Capes Trafalgar and Spartel, cuts 
off communication between all but their 
superficial strata, the temperature of which, 
as we shall presently see, depends upon 
seasonal influences common to both. And 
thus, as the thermal condition of the vast 
body of water which occupies the basin 
of the Mediterranean beneath that plane, 
must depend upon influences affecting it- 
self alone, we have a definite basis for 
estimating the influence of the General 
Oceanic Circulation in modifying the 
temperature of the corresponding strata of 
the Atlantic under the same parallels of 
latitude. 

The careful observations of M. Aimé on 
the temperature of the Mediterranean, 
which (published in 1845*) seem to have 
attracted very little attention, showed that 
while diurnal variations of temperature 
are limited to a very thin stratum, seasonal 
variations have a deeper range; but that 
this likewise is limited to the upper plane, 
scarcely extending to more than 100 
fathoms, beneath which depth the tempe- 
rature is not only uniform all the year 
round, but is uniform from above down- 
wards to the very bottom of the basin. My 
own inquiries, carried on during _ the 
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months of August, September, and Octo- 
ber, fully confirmed the latter fact; and, 
being made with “ protected ” thermome- 
ters, enabled me to obtain a more exact 
determination of the temperature at the 
greater depths than had been previously 
possible. I found that in the Western 
basin, between the surface and a depth of 
about 50 fathoms, the temperature fell 
rapidly from 77° to 57° or less; that there 
was then a slow reduction down to 55°5° 
at 100 fathoms; and that from that depth 
to the bottom at 1,600 fathoms there was 
not a difference of above half'a degree, 
the bottom-temperature being about 55°. 
In the Eastern basin, to which the inqui- 
ries of M. Aimé had not been extended, 
I found the influence of solar radiation 
extending deeper; the reduction being 
from 79° at the surface to 59.5° at 100 
fathoms, to 58°5° at 200 fathoms, and to 
57° at 300 fathoms, below which the 
temperature was not reduced by even 
half a degree to the bottom at nearly 
2,000 fathoms. This difference between 
the Eastern and Western basins seemed 
to be accounted for by the more powerful 
insolation which the former receives, in 
virtue of its nearer proximity to the Equa- 
tor, the latitude of its axis being from 3° 
to 4° lower. ® 

Thus, then, we are enabled by the 
thermal condition of the Mediterranean, 
to establish it as a fundamental fact, that 
depth fer se has no influence in reducing 
Oceanic temperature ; the direct influence 
of the solar rays* only extending to from 





*Ido not myself attribute the heating of 
the superficial stratum so much to the direct 
penetration of the solar rays, as toa down- 
ward convection arising from the increase of 
salinity which the surface-films undergo by 
evaporation, and their consequent descent 
until their excess of salt has been diffused 
through the subjacent stratum. How far 
down this convection may extend, will de- 
pend upon a good many conditions—most of 
all upon the continuity of the action of heat 
upon the surface. Where, as in the Mediter- 
ranean, it is interrupted by seasonal change 
of temperature, which makes the cooling of 
the surface-layer in winter undo all that the 
superheating in summer has accomplished, its 
downward range is probably far more limited 
than it is in the inter-tropical zone, in which 
the surface-temperature constantly approaches 
and often exceeds 80°. And with the example 
of the Red Sea before us, it can scarcely be 
doubted that if any of the partially enclosed 
seas of the Eastern Archipelago were to be 
completely shut in, its whole body of water 
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100 to 200 fathoms; while complete ex- 
clusion from that’ influence is compatible 
with the maintenance of a constant tem- 
perature of from 55° to 56°5°. The con- 
dition which essentially determines that 
temperature* may be inferred from the fact, 
that in winter the uniform standard which 
prevail$ from the surface to the bottom, 
corresponds to the ésocheima/, or mean 
winter isotherm, of the locality ; and that 
a similar correspondence exists in the Red 
Sea, where the temperature in winter is as 
high as 70° or 71° from the surface to the 
bottom, and the temperature of the deeper 
water remains at that standard through 
the whole year, though that of the surface 
rises in August and September to 96’, or 
even occasionally to above 1oo°. And 
thus we seem justified in affirming, that if 
a portion of any great Oceanic area could 
be in like manner so completely cut off 
from communication with the rest, that its 
temperature should entirely depend upon 
its own local conditions, while the tem- 
perature of its superficial stratum would 
be subject to seasonal variation between 
the highest summer mean and the lowest 
winter mean of the locality, that of the 
whole mass of water beneath this stratum 
would be uniform to the bottom, and 
would be that of the ésocheimal of the 
latitude,—that is to say, of the coldest 
water that can find its way downwards 
from above. 

It is important, on several grounds, to 


would iz time acquire by continuous down- 
ward convection the lowest mean of its sur- 
face. 

* T was, in the first instance, inclined to re- 
gaid the uniform temperature of the Medi- 
terranean as determined by that of the subja- 
cent crust of the earth, which there is reason 
to regard as, in that locality, about 54°. But 
I am assured by Sir William Thomson that 
we may throw out the temperature of the 
earth's crust as a factor in modifying the 
temperature of the water which overlies it; 
the exchange of heat or of cold between the 
solid and the liquid being so excessively slow, 
as not to have any appreciable effect- in 
countervailing other influences; such as 
either the horizontal flow of warmer or of 
colder water from a distance, or the vertical 
descent of water chilled by the action of cold 
on its surface. And it is obvious from the 
much higher elevation of the uniform tem- 
perature of the Red Sea, in accordance with 
its higher isocheimal, that the correspondence 
between the uniform temperature of the 
Mediterranean and that of the subjacent 
crust of the earth is a mere coincidence, . 
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bear in mind the far greater potency of 
Atmospheric Cold than of Solar Heat, in 
their respective actions on the tempera- 
ture of the great mass of salt water occu- 
pying a deep basin. ‘Take, for instance, 
that of the southern portion of the 
Caspian, over which the winter tempera- 
ture ranges from 40° to 35°, while the 
summer temperature ranges from 75° to 
80°. For in winter the successive descent 
of films of water made heavier by surface- 
cold, exerts its full effect in bringing down 
the temperature, not only of the upper su- 
perheated stratum, but of the whole mass of 
water beneath, to the isocheimal standard ; 
whilst in summer the heating effect of a 
very powerful insolation is mainly expend- 
ed in producing surface-evaporation, scarce- 
ly raising the temperature of the sub-service 
layer. And it is further to be remarked 
that the same effect would be produced if 
only a small portion of the basin were ex- 
posed to continuous intense cold; for 
while the diffusion of the successively de- 
scending cold films through the entire mass 
of deeper water, would tend to produce a 
constant reduction of its temperature, that 
tendency would not be antagonized by 
the play of solar heat on the remaining 
surface of the basin, the influence of that 
heat being limited to a very shallow stra- 
tum. We shall find a very striking exem- 
plification of this principle, when we come 
to consider the thermal condition of the 
North Pacific ; its enormously deep basin 
being nearly filled with water of almost 
glacial temperature, whilst even in the 
latitude of the Bay of Biscay we find but 
a mere film of water having a temperature 
above 35°. 

It seems to me, therefore, that in the 
interpretation of the phenomena of Ocean- 
temperature, we may fairly assume that 
any water which is coddéer than the atmo- 
spheric isocheimal of the locality, must 
have come into it from a source nearer 
one of the Poles; whilst water which 
carries down to any considerable depth a 
temperature warmer than the isocheimal, 
must have brought that temperature from 
a source nearer the Equator. ‘Thus when, 
in the neighborhood of the Faroe islands, 
whose atmospheric isocheimal is 37° Fahr., 
we found the bottom of the “cold area” 
to be covered by water of from 32° to 
29°5°, we seem justified in concluding that 
this water must have come from the Arctic 
basin; whilst, when we found in the 
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“warm area” the stratum between 200 
and 600 fathoms showing a temperature of 
from 47° to 43°, we seem equally justified 
in concluding that this excess of warmth 
could not be derived from local insolation, 
but must have been brought from a South- 
ern source by the movement of a stratum 
having at least this thickness. 

This ¢mportation of a foreign tempera- 
ture is made peculiarly obvious, by the 
occurrence of cases in which marine areas 
are separated from the general Oceanic 
basin, not (like the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea) in such a manner as to produce 
a complete thermal isolation, but at such 
depths as to seclude the deeper strata 
alone ; which then show a constant tem- 
perature from the plane of seclusion down 
to the bottom, instead of the continuous 
reduction which presents itself outside. 
Of such cases the Challenger has now col- 
lected several in the Indian Archipelago, 
the bottom of whose area presents most 
extraordinary local depressions, often sepa- 
rated by intervening ridges; these irregu- 
larities having probably been caused by the 
volcanic disturbances of which this area 
has been one of the chief modern theatres. 
Thus, while the bottom-temperature of the 
Indian Ocean on one side, and that of the 


Pacific on the other, go down to 35°, or 
lower, the bottom-temperature of the Cel- 
ebez sea, whose depth is 2,600 fathoms, 


does not sink below 38°5°. But as this 
temperature is encountered at a depth of 
700 fathoms, and no further reduction 
shows itself through the whole subjacent 
range of 1,900 fathoms, it is obvious that 
the water below 38°5° which occupies the 
deeper parts of the two Oceanic basins just 
named, must be excluded from the Celebez 
sea by a ridge lying at about 700 fathoms’ 
depth. So in the Banda sea there is a uni- 
form temperature of 37°5° from a depth of 
goo fathoms to the bottom at 2,800 fath- 
oms ; showing the depth of the ridge which 
excludes any inflow of colder water from 
the outside to be about goo fathoms. In 
the Sulu sea the seclusion is much more 
complete ; for we here find a uniform tem- 
perature of 50°5° ranging from 400 fath- 
oms down to the bottom at 2,550 fathoms ; 
and as this temperature is met with in the 
adjoining China and Celebez seas, at a 
depth of 200 fathoms or less, and in the 
Pacific at about 230 fathoms, we may pret- 
ty confidently affirm that no deeper open- 
ing can exist in the reefs and ridges, which 
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are known to connect the- islands that en- 
close this remarkable “ podt-hole,” whereby 


colder water could find admission to it. 


Now let us suppose that an elevatory move- 
ment were to bring these reefs and ridges to 
the sea-level, so as completely to cut off the 
Sulu enclosure from communication with the 
adjacent basins ; it may be pretty certainly 
affirmed that its lowest surface-tempera- 
ture (which is probably not much below 
80°) would, in time, extend itself uniform- 
ly downwards, even to its greatest depths. 
But, on the other hand, a subsidence which 
should increase the depth of the barrier by 
300 fathoms, would let in water of 40° 
from the China sea, and would thus reduce 
to that standard the temperature of the 
whole 2,350 fathoms column from 500 fa- 
thoms to the bottom, which would then 
be deepened to 2,850. 

When, by the consideration of cases of 
this kind, we have once familiarized our- 
selves with the notion that every deep-sea 
temperature which does not correspond 
with the isocheimal of the locality (ex- 
cept, of course, in the Polar areas, where 
the isocheimal is. far below the freezing 
point of salt water), must be an imported, 
one, we can at once apply the rule to the 
results of the Challenger pr other tempera- 
ture-soundings, so as to trace out the source 
from which the warmer or the colder water 
has been derived ; and in this manner we 
can bring to the sure test of observation the 
general doctrine already set forth, which, 
if true, must be confirmed, and, if false, 
must be set aside by it. 

The first part of the Chadlenger’s survey 
was prosecuted in the A//antic basin, which 
was traversed in various directions, between 
about 38° N. lat. and 38° S. lat., so as to 
obtain by a sufficient number of “ serial tem- 
perature-soundings,”* the materials for a set 
of “ temperature-sections,” which show the 
thermal stratification of the Oceanic water, 
in the same manner as geological sections 
show the disposition of the rock-beds of 
which the earth’s solid crust is made up. 
The division of differently colored bands 
in temperature-sections, is made by “ ba- 
thymetrical isotherms”—that is, by lines of 


* By a ‘serial temperature sounding” is 
meant the determination of the temperature, 
by thermometers sent down with the sounding 
apparatus, at successive increments of depth 
from the surface to the bottom; the intervals 
being usually of roo fathoms from 100 to 1,500 
fathoms, and of 250 fathoms below that depth. 
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uniform temperature drawn at the depths at 
which those temperatures are respectively 
met with ; these lines are drawn at inter- 
valsof 5° Fahr., down to 40°, below which 
the slowness of the further reduction of 
temperature'makes it desirable to mark each 
single degree by aline. The bathymetrical 
isotherm of 40°, in fact, seems generally 
to mark a very distinct plane of division 
between the upper stratum, whose temper- 
ature is directly or indirectly affected by 
heat from above, and that of the vast 
mass of water occupying the deeper part of 
the great ocean-basins, whose temperature is 
reduced by the afflux of Polar water. And 
we shall find the position of this isotherm 
in different localities, and the relative 
number and thickness of the 5° bands that 
lie above it, to afford a very significant clue 
to those great movements of ocean-water, 
on which its thermal stratification de- 
pends, 

‘The Atlantic area, which has been thus 
surveyed by the Challenger, may be rough- 
ly estimated at fifteen millions of square 
miles, with an average depth of fifteen thou- 
sand feet ; and it is not too much to affirm 
that the determination of the thermal strat- 
ification of this vast mass of Oceanic water 
is the grandest single contribution yet 
The plan of 


made to ‘Terrestrial Physics. 
the voyage did not permit the continuous 


extension of the Atlantic survey either 
southwards or northwards ; but it was af- 
terwards carried from the Southern Indian 
Ocean (whose thermal condition closely 
resembles that of the South Atlantic) into 
the Antarctic area ; and the Valorous, 
which has accompanied the Avert and the 
Discovery to Disco Island, is even now (if 
all has gone well) prosecuting similar inqui- 
ries, as complemental to those of the Cha/- 
lenger,on her return voyage down Baffin’s 
Bay and across the northernmost extension 
of the Atlantic ; while the return of the 
Challenger in the early part of next year, 
round Cape Horn, will enable her to run 
another line of section through the Atlan- 
tic, nearly north and south, during her 
homeward voyage. 

The basin of the Atlantic is a vast area 
of depression, of an average depth of from 
2,000 to 2,500 fathoms; showing few ab- 
rupt inequalities, save where local volcanic 
outbursts have thrown up islands, and rais- 
ed the bottom in their neighborhood, as has 
been the case with the Azores, Madeiras, 
Canaries, and Cape Verde islands in the 
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north, and with St. Helena, Tristan 
d’Acunha, and Fernando Noronha in the 
south. This basin is in perfectly free com- 
munication with the Antarctic area ; and it 
is a point to be specially noticed, that there 
is a continual widening of the borders of 
the South Atlantic towards that area, by 
the recession of the opposite coasts of the 
South African and South American conti- 
nents. With the Arctic area, on the other 
hand, its communication is far less free. 
The basin of the North Atlantic progres- 
sively narrows from the Equator to the 
Arctic circle ; and of the channels which 
lie between its American and its European 
borders, there is reason to believe that the 
passage between Greenland and Iceland is 
the only one which can bring down any 
large body of glacial water fromthe Arctic 
basin. 

These differences between the relations 
of the North and of the South Atlantic 
to their respective Polar areas, will be 
found, as I had anticipated, to be in re- 
markable correspondence with differences 
in their thermal conditions. ForI had ven- 
tured to predict that the Antarctic under- 
flow would be so much more voluminous 
than the Arctic, as to reduce the bottom- 
temperature of the South Atlantic below 
the 35°, which was the lowest that had 
been met with in the temperate portion of 
the North Atlantic; while I had further 
anticipated, on the same grounds, that the 
effect of the Antarctic under-flow would 
shew itself to the north of the Equator. 
The meeting of the two under-flows in the 
Equatorial region, beneath an upper stra- 
tum whose elevation of temperature would 
reduce its specific gravity, appeared to me 
(in ignorance of what Lenz had long previ- 
ously urged), to necessitate the uprising 
of Polar water from the bottom towards 
the heating surface, just as in the trough 
experiment ; so that, however anomalous it 
may seem, I had been led by the principle 
I had adopted to conclude that water of 
40° would be found in the Equatorial zone 
at a depth considerably less than that at 
which it lies in the Temperate portion of 
the North Atlantic. As it is universally 
admitted in science that nothing affords 
stronger evidence of the truth of any doc- 
trine which cannot be directly demonstrat- 
ed, than the fulfilment of predictions based 
upon it, the complete verification of the 
foregoing conclusions by the Chadlenger 
observations can scarcely be regarded in 
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any other light than as a valid confirmation 
of the principle on which they were based. 

The first line of temperature-section taken 
by the Challenger, extending obliquely 
across the North Atlantic, from Teneriffe 
(lat. 28° 5’N.) to St. Thomas's (lat. 184° 
N.), shows a thermal stratification which is, 
on the whole, very uniform ; the whole of 
the deeper part of the basin, from 1,000 
fathoms to the bottom (which lies in some 
parts at a depth exceeding 3,000 fathoms), 
being occupied by water whose temperature 
ranges downwards from 40° to 354° ; 
while, between the surface and 500 fath- 
oms, the reduction of temperature is pretty 
uniform, becoming slower between 500 
and 1,000 fathoms as the isotherm of 40° 
is approached, But a careful examination 
of the section reveals two remarkable phe- 
nomena—(1) that as the Equator was ap- 
proached the bottom-temperature became 
lower by about a degree, the thermometer 
showing 34°4° inthe deepest part of the 
western basin, against 35°5° in the deepest 
part of the eastern ; and (2) that the iso- 
therm of 40°, which lies at a depth of be- 
tween goo and 1,000 fathoms near Teneriffe, 
came wearer the surface by about 200 fa- 
thoms towards St. Thomas’s, although the 
temperature of the superincumbent strata 
showed a considerable elevation, The re- 
duction of bottom-temperature was after- 
wards clearly proved to be consequent 
upon the extension of the colder Antarctic 
under-flow to the north of the Equator; 
while the approach of the 40° isotherm to- 
wards the surface, as the elevation of the 
temperature ofthe upper stratum reduced 
its downward pressure, was interesting as 
an anticipation of what subsequently show- 
ed itself in a far more marked degree. 

The Challenger then proceeded from St. 
Thomas's to Bermuda, thence in the course 
of the Gulf Stream towards New York, 
thence to Halifax, and thence back to 
Bermuda. ‘The following were the points 
of greatest interest in this part of the sur- 
vey. Soon after leaving St. Thomas's, a 
local depression was encountered of the 
(then) unprecedented depth of 3,875 fa- 
thoms, or 23,250 feet, or nearly 44 miles. 
The sounding was a very satisfactory one ; 
and a proof of its exceeding depth was 
urnished by the crushing of the “ protect- 
ed” thermometers, which had previously 
resisted the pressure of nearly four tons on 
the square inch encountered at 3,150 fa- 
thoms. 
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In contrast to this curious phenomenon, 
the Challenger soundings in the immediate 
proximity of the Bermuda group demon- 
strated the very small base from which the 
wonderful column arises, whose summit 
forms a platform of which the islands are 
the highest elevations. The shape of this 
column, which has a height of more than 
2,400 fathoms, may be compared to that of 
the Eddystone lighthouse. Its upper part 
is entirely composed of coral ; but there 
are curious magnetic indications of its be- 
ing based on a submarine mountain ; and 
it seems to be the most remarkable case 
of which we have at present any knowledge, 
of that progressive upward growth of coral 
keeping pace with progressive subsidence 
of the bottom, which Mr, Darwin was the 
first to suggest as the explanation of the 
existence of dead coral at depths far 
greater than those at which the reef-build- 
ing corals can live. 

As the Challenger proceeded northwards 
from St. ‘Thomas’s out of the reach of the 
Antarctic under-flow, the bottom tempe- 
rature rose to 35°, and afterwards, in pro- 
ceeding towards New York, to 35°3’ ; but 
as she neared Halifax, the bottom obvious- 
ly came under the direct influence of the 
Arctic under-flow; for its temperature 
there fell to 34°3°. 

This bottom-temperature was encoun- 
tered! beneath the Gulf Stream itself, which, 
notwithstanding the attributes which have 
been somewhat poetically ascribed to it, 
looks, as prosaically pictured in the Chad. 
denger temperature-sections, a mere rivulet 
in comparison with the Oceanic area over 
which it is reputed to exert its heating 
and propulsive influence. It is perfectly 
clear from these sections, that the “rue 
Gulf Stream, or Florida Current, is a 
limited river of superheated water, of 
which the breadth is about sixty miles 
near Sandy Hook, whilst near Halifax 
it has separated into divergent streams 
forming a sort of delta. Its depth (as 
determined by the use of the current-drag) 
was nowhere found to be greater than 
100 fathoms ; and it does not disturb the 
stratification of the subjacent layers, which 
show the ordinary progressive reduction, 
the isotherm of 40° here lying at the depth 
of about 640 fathoms, Clearly, therefore, 
it is utterly incapable of impelling the enor- 
mous mass of water which can be shown in 
the North Atlantic, to be slowly moving in 
a north-easterly direction towards the Polar 
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area. The course of the surface-isotherms 
laid down by Dr. Petermann, shows that 
this movement takes in the whole breadth 
of the North Atlantic, from Newfoundland 
to the British Isles, a distance of 1,700 
miles ; on the other hand, the course of the 
bathymetrical isotherms laid down from 
the /orcupine temperature-soundings be- 
tween Lisbon and the Faroe islands shows 
that it extends to a depth of at least 500 
or 600 fathoms. And thus we are re- 
quired to believe that the Gulf Stream, 
which, according to the most trustworthy 
authorities, has lost every distinctive char- 
acter as a current—warmth, movement, 
and color—by the time it reaches the Mid- 
Atlantic in 40° N. lat. and 30° W. long., 
has still energy enough to drive polewards 
a mass of water 1,700 miles wide and at 
«least 3,000 feet deep. This, as it seems to 
me, is asort of reductio ad absurdum of 
the doctrine which attributes the ameliora- 
tion of our climate, and the keeping open 
of the harbors of the coast of Norway, al- 
most as far as the North Cape, through the 
whole winter, to the heating influence of 
the Florida Current. For if the stream 
shownjin the New York section subsequent- 
ly spread itself out over the whole area 
that is shown by the northerly bend of 
the surface-isotherms to have a poleward 
movement, it must thin away to a degree 
that will leave it utterly incapable of re- 
sisting the cooling influence of the air 
above it. If, on the other hand, it is re-col- 
lected in a sort of cu/ de sac, and so press, 
ed downwards as to acquire five or six 
times the depth it has off New York, it 
cannot propel a band of 1,700 miles’ 
breadth. 

When, on the other hand, we look upon 
the poleward movement of the entire upper 
stratum of the Atlantic as the necessary 
complement of the glacial under-flow from 
the Arctic basin, the main difficulty vanish- 
es ; every fact is accounted for by an ade- 
quate vera causa; and we can estimate 
the share of the Gulf Stream in the amelio- 
ration of our climate by a judgment based 
on actual facts, instead of indulging in 
vague hypotheses or poetical exaggera- 
tions. 

There can be no question that a large 
part of the heat which the Gulf Stream 
brings as far as the banks of Newfoundland, 
is there dissipated by its encounter with 
the Greenland and Labrador current, 
which, propelled by northerly winds, 
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brings southwards a temperature as much 
below the normal as that of the Gulf 
Stream is above it. Further, in the spring 
and early summer, this current ordinarily 
brings down a vast quantity of icebergs, 
whilst occasionally (as inthe season just 
passed) it is also loaded with field-ice. 
Partially dipping under the Gulf Stream, in 
virtue of its greater density, it drifts these 
icebergs into its course ; and since the mass 
of each berg that is below the surface is 
eight or nine times as great as that which 
towers above it, the melting of a vast num- 
ber of such masses will require an amount 
of heat, the abstraction of which must fur- 
ther seriously reduce the temperature of the 
Gulf Stream. What excess it still carries is 
communicated to the Mid-Atlantic water, 
with which it soon afterwards becomes in- 
distinguishably mingled ; and in so far as 
the temperature of the upper Oceanic stra- 
tum is raised by such admixture, does the 
Gulf Stream contribute, by the poleward 
movement of this stratum, to produce the 
effect with the whole of which it is popu- 
larly credited. 

Only a portion of the Arctic current, 
however, dips under the Gulf Stream. 
Its main body keeps close to the shore 
of Newfoundland, turns the corner of 
Nova Scotia, passes across to Cape Cod, 
and “hugs the shore” of the Atlantic 
sea-board of the United States, remain- 
ing still perceptible as a current (at cer- 
tain times, at least) as far south as New 
York. But this is not all. A continu- 
ation of this “cold band” is traceable 
southwards, intervening between the 
United States’ coast and the Gulf Stream, 
as far south as the Florida Channel it- 
self, of whose breadth it occupies nearly 
one-third; the plane of separation be- 
tween this band and the Gulf Stream 
being so well defined, as to be termed by 
the United States’ coast surveyors the 
“cold wall.” Though they have traced 
its continuity with the cold stratum ly- 
ing beneath the Gulf Stream, they have 
obviously been puzzled to account for 
its presence; since it shows little or no 
current-movement to the south of New 
York. The Challenger section taken off 
Halifax presents a yet more remarkable 
example of that continuity than any 
that had been previously met with; for 
we there see not only the bathymetrical 
isotherms of 55°, 50°, 45 , and 40°, slop- 
ing upwards towards the coast-line, so.as. 

39 
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to rise successively to the surface from 
depths of 400, 470, 550, and 620 fathoms 
respectively, the surface-water becoming 
colder and colder as the shore is ap- 
proached ; but even the isotherms of 39°, 
38°, 37°, 36°, and 35° rise from the depths 
beneath, so that water of an almost 
glacial temperature is found outside the 
harbor of Halifax (lat. 44$° N.) at a 
depth of no more than 83 fathoms. 
The meaning of this very singular fact I 
shall now endeavor to explain. 

Much ink has been wasted in the dis- 
cussion of a question, which the common 
sense of any one who rightly apprehends 
the fundamental principles of physics, 
should enable him to answer at once— 
viz., the influence of the Earth’s rota- 
tion upon the movement of the water 
which fills its Ocean-basins. This in- 
fluence, supposing that water to be other- 
wise stationary, will be simply wz/; for 
the water lying under each parallel will 
have the same rate of rotation from west 
to east as the solid earth in that parallel. 
But suppose that a large body of water 
has a movement of its own, either from a 
lower to a higher, or from a higher to a 
lower parallel ; it will then, according to 
a well-known principle of physics, carry 
with it the easterly momentum of the 
parallel it has quitted, into a parallel 
which has a different rate of eastward 
movement; and thus, if flowing from a 
lower to a higher latitude, it will carry 
with it an excess of easterly momentum 
which will cause it to tend constantly to- 
wards the east; whilst, if flowing from 
a higher to a lower latitude, it will arrive 
at the latter with a deficiency of easterly 
momentum, causing it to be (as it were) 
left behind, so as to tend constantly 
towards the west. Now, the excess of 
easterly momentum possessed by the 
Gulf Stream, in virtue of its northerly 
flow, was rightly assigned by Captain 
Maury, and accepted by Sir John Her- 
schel, as a principal cause of its eastward 
change of direction where the parallels 
of latitude are rapidly shortening; and 
I apply the same principle to explain 
the very strong eastward tendency of 
the poleward upper-flow, which carries 
it not only to the shores of Norway, but 
past the North Cape towards Nova Zem- 
bla. But if this be true, the converse 
also will be true in regard to any south- 
ward movement of Arctic water; and 
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thus we see not only why the continua- 
tion of the Greenland and Labrador cur- 
rent should have a westerly tendency 
which keeps it close to the shore of the 
United States, but also why the glacial 
under-flow should approach the surface 
along the coast-line. For if this under- 
flow has a constant movement, however 
slow, towards the Equator, it must carry 
with it a deficiency of easterly momen- 
tum, which will cause it to creep up the 
slope that forms the western border of 
the Atlantic basin; and thus the upward 
slant of the deep, cold strata in this situ- 
ation becomes an evidentiary fact of 
singular cogency, in favor of the actual 
existence of that southward movement 
which has been shown to be probable on 
a priort grounds—no other way of ac- 
counting for that slant being discerni. 
ble. 

It is a fact of no little interest, that, 
as I learn from Dr. Meyer of Kiel, who 
has made a special study of the tempe- 
rature of the North Sea, a similar peculi- 
arity presents itself near our own shores. 
The greater part of that sea is so shal- 
low, that an elevation of no more than 
300 feet would convert it into dry land, 
uniting the easterp coast of Great Bri- 
tain to Continental Europe. But out- 
side the coast of Norway there is amuch 
deeper channel, along which there flows 
southwards a cold stream which can be 
traced as far as the Skager Rack; and 
this, under the influence of its deficiency 
of easterly momentum, flows up the west- 
ern slope of that channel, and spreads 
itself over the floor of the North Sea as 
far as the Dogger Bank, on the eastern 
slope of which Dr. Meyer has found a 
sudden reduction of no less than fifteen 
degrees of temperature, in a vertical de- 
scent of no more than five fathoms. This 
extension of the Norwegian cold under- 
stratum affords the rationale of the re- 
markable fact previously ascertained by 
the dredgings of Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys 
—viz., the presence of Arctic mollusks 
on the Dogger Bank; and it further ex- 
plains the low sea temperature of our 
eastern coasts, which had been previous- 
ly attributed (like the “cold band” 
- thr the Atlantic seaboard of the South- 
ern States) to a surface-current from the 
north, of which in neither case is there 
any evidence. 

Returning now to the Challenger, we 
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trace her course back from Halifax to 
Bermuda, and thence again across the 
Atlantic to the Azores and Madeira. 
The principal features of interest in this 
temperature-section are the great thick- 
ness of the upper stratum above the 
isotherm of 40, which lies at a depth of 
about goo fathoms between the Azores 
and Madeira; and the special thickness, 
in the western half of this section, of the 
stratum between 60° and 65° Fahr. We 
shall be better prepared to understand 
the meaning of these peculiarities, when 
we compare the thermal stratification of 
the North with that of the South Atlan- 
tic. 

From Madeira, the course of the Cha/- 
/enger was turned southwards, in a direc- 
tion of general parallelism to the west- 
ern coast of Africa, until she approach- 
ed the Equator; and we now encounter 
a remarkable change in the thermal stra- 
tification. For, whilst the surface-tem- 
perature progressively rose from 71° to 
79°, this augmentation affected the su- 
perficial stratum alone; the isotherm of 
60° remained parallel to the surface; 
but all the subjacent isotherms were 
found to slant upwards, that of 40° ris- 
ing from 950 fathoms half-way between 
Madeira and St. Vincent to 650 fathoms 
off St. Vincent, and to 450 fathoms in 
3° N. lat..—thus confirming in a most 
remarkable manner the conclusion of 
Lenz, that the Polar under-flow rises to- 
wards the surface in the Equatorial 
zone. 

The Challenger then crossed the At- 
lantic for the third time between 3° N. 
lat. and 4° S. lat., passing St. Paul's 
Rock and Fernando Noronha, and 
thence proceeding to Pernambuco, lat. 
74° S. The facts brought to light in this 
part of her survey may be considered as 
surpassing in interest all that had been 
previously ascertained; their confirma- 
tion of the doctrine she was directed to 
test being of crucial value. For in the 
temperature-section here obtained, these 
two features are specially noticeable— 
first, the further reduction of bottom- 
temperature, and, second, the yet nearer 
approach of the isotherm of 40° to the 
surface. Almost precisely under the 
Line, a bottom-temperature of 32°4° was 
obtained at a depth of 2,475 fathoms; 
and as the isotherm of 35° (the lowest 
temperature that the Arctic under-flow 
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could here bear) lay at the depth of 
about 1,800 fathoms, it is obvious that 
the stratum of 675 fathoms (4,050 feet) 
in thickness beneath this, must entirely 
consist of watér that has found its way 
thither from the Antarctic area. But 
this is overlaid by a stratum of 1,500 fa- 
thoms’ thickness, whose temperature 
ranges between 35° and 4o°; thus actual- 
ly carrying up the isotherm of 40° to 
within 300 fathoms of the surface. From 
78° at the surface, the thermometer was 
found to fall to 55° within 100 fathoms, 
just as it does in the Mediterranean ; but 
whilst in that inland sea the temperature 
remains constant from that point to the 
bottom, it goes on falling, beneath the 
Equatorial sun, to 45° at about 220 fa- 
thoms, to 40° at less than 300, and 
thence progressively to the bottom-tem- 
perature of 32°4° throughya stratum of 
more than 2000 fathoms’ thickness. 
Now, as the lowest surface-temperature 
of the whole year cannot be here less 
than 75°, it is clear that the influence of 
what may be called “imported cold” 
ranges from the bottom, where it is most 
intense, up to the superficial stratum, 
gradually dying out as the water comes 
under the influence of the downward 
convection of the heat imparted by solar 
radiation. And it seems impossible to 
account for this fact in any other way, 
than by attributing it to a continual up- 
rising of colder water from below, to re- 
place the warm upper layer which is 
constantly being draughted off towards 
either Pole. If that uprising were slow- 
er than it is, the downward convection 
of the heat derived from solar radiation 
would prevent the effect of Polar cold« 
from showing itself so near the surface; 
and there would be no such extraordi- 
nary thinning-away of the upper strata, 
as shows itself in this Equatorial section. 
Another evidence of this uprising is 
afforded by the moderation of the sur- 
face-temperature of the Equatorial At- 
lantic, which does not seem to rise (at 
least in the open ocean) to a higher ave 
rage, even when the sun is vertical, than 
I have myself seen it to maintain in the 
Mediterranean during August and Sep- 
tember. In the Red Sea, where there is 
no such ascent of an under-stratum of 
cold water, the mean temperature of the 
surface in August is 864°, and in Septem- 
ber 88°; and the maximum not unfre- 
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quently rises to 100°, occasionally to 
106°. Now, as it is not the heat of the 
air that thus raises the surface-teimpera- 
ture, but direct solar radiation, I can 
see no other reason why the temperature 
of the Equatorial Atlantic does not rise 
as high as that of the Red Sea, than that 
the former is kept down by the continual 
ascent of cooler water. Where such an 
ascent is prevented by the comparative 
shallowness of the bottom (as happens 
along the Guinea coast), the surface- 
temperature rises. 

Another strong indication of this as- 
cent is afforded by the Specific Gravity 
observations, very carefully and system- 
atically made by the Physicist of the 
Challenger. It was long since observed 
by Humboldt, that whilst the salinity 
of Oceanic surface-water increases as 
either Tropfc is approached from its 
Temperate zone, it diminishes again on 
passing from either Tropic towards the 
Equator; and this fact was confirmed by 
the observations of Lenz, on whom it 
obviously made a greatimpression. The 
progressive increase between the Poles 
and Tropics is obviously referrible to 
increased evaporation; but what is the 
cause of the Equatorial reduction? To 
attribute it to the admixture of the fresh 
water which descends in Equatorial rains, 
seems absurd; because all this water, 
and more, has been pumped up by eva- 
poration from the Equatorial area itself. 
And the quantity of fresh water dis- 
charged by the great rivers of Africa 
and South America is utterly inadequate 
to produce such a reduction, which is as 
, distinct in mid-ocean as it is nearer 

either of these continents. The true 
explanation is afforded, as Lenz pointed 
out, and as, in ignorance of his work, I 
had myself suggested, by the ascent of 
the Polar under-flow; which brings all 
the way to the Equator the low salinity 
it has derived in the Polar areas from 
the melting of ice and snow. This re- 
duction of salinity not being sufficient to 
neutralize the increase of Specific Gra- 
vity produced by the reduction of tem- 
perature, the Polar water continues to 
underlie the more saline waters above it; 
but rising to the surface as the latter is 
draughted off, it continues to show its 
Polar source by its low specific gravity, 
even when its temperature has been 
raised to the Equatorial standard. A 
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mean of eight observations between St. 
Thomas and Bermuda gave 1°0272 as the 
specific gravity of (Tropical) surface- 
water, and 1°0263 as that of (Polar) 
bottom-water.* But a mean of seven- 
teen observations between Cape Verde 
and Bahia gave 1°0263 as the specific 
gravity of (Equatorial) surface-water, 
while a mean of eight observations gave 
1'0261 as the specific gravity of (Polar) 
bottom-water,—an approximation so re- 
markable, that it can scarcely be consi- 
dered capable of any other explanation, 
than that the Equatorial surface-water 
is really Polar water which has risen up 
from beneath. 

Proceeding southwards along the 
coast of South America as far as Abrol- 
hos Island, lat. 20° S., the Challenger 
then crossed the South Atlantic to the 
Cape of Good Hope; first stretching 
obliquely to the island of Tristan d’Ac- 
unha in lat. 38°, and then keeping in 
nearly the same parallel to the Cape. 
Though the depth of this basin is less 
than that of the North Atlantic, the gene- 
ral temperature of its bottom was found 
to be about two degrees lower, averag- 
ing 33°, while pre isotherm of 35° lay at 
about 600 fathoms above the bottom ; 
thus showing the existence of a stratum 
of water of 1,800 feet in thickness, colder 
than any that is found (save under ex- 
ceptional circumstances) in the North 
Atlantic. The isotherm of 40° again, 
which, in the North Atlantic, at a like 
distance from the Equator, lay at 800 or 
goo fathoms’ depth, here lay at between 
300 and 500 fathoms; thus showing 
that the whole mass of water filling the 
South Atlantic basin beneath that depth 
has been subjected to the influence of 
Antarctic cold. Though the stratum 
above the isotherm of 40” is thicker than 
under the Equator, it is only about half 
as thick as the corresponding stratum in 
the North Atlantic, and contains much 
less heat; the surface-temperature in 
this section nowhere rising above 60°, 
and being generally much lower, though 
taken in the early summer of the South- 
ern hemisphere. 

The thermal condition of the South 


* In all these observations, the ¢emperature 
of the samples compared were brought to a 
common standard, so that their respective 
Specific Gravities truly indicated their relative 
salinity, 
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Atlantic, then, differs from that of the 
North Atlantic—(1) in the greater cold- 
ness of the vast mass of water occupying 
the deeper part of its basin ; and (2) in 
the inferior warmth of its upper stratum, 
The former is clearly attributable to the 
complete freedom of communication be- 
tween the South Atlantic and the Ant- 
arctic area; the latter is probably due 
to several influences in combination, as 
I shall now explain. 

In the first place, as has long been 
known to Physical Geographers, the great 
predominance of land in the Northern 
hemisphere raises its general tempera- 
ture; the solar radiation raising the 
temperature of the land, whilst it ex- 
pends itself, when falling on the surface 
of the sea, in increased evaporation. 
Hence the ¢hermai Equator lies to the 
north of the geographical Equator; and 
the isotherm which corresponds to the 
parallel of (say) 30° south, lies in the 
Northern hemisphere, nearer the paral- 
lel of 40°. 

But, secondly, the peculiar direction 
of the American coast-line gives a north- 
erly slant to by far the larger propor- 
tion of the great Equatorial drift-current 
of the Atlantic. Too much attention, as 
it seems to me, has been fixed on the 
part of it which is impelled into the Gulf 
of Mexico, and which issues forth from 
it as the Gulf Stream; and too little 
upon that very large part which strikes 
the chain of the Antilles and the penin- 
sula of Florida, and which must be thus 
turned back without entering the gulf. 
Although this drift-current is quite 
superficial, its depth being estimated by 
Captain Nares at no more than 50 fa- 
thoms, yet it seems to me quite conceiv- 
able that the vast body of water it con- 
veys should make its way downwards, 
when its onward motion is checked, so 
as to raise the temperature of the sub- 
surface-layer, and that this is the expla- 
nation of the marked thickness of the 
stratum of between 60° and 65° Fahr., 
which has been already noticed as a pe- 
culiar feature of the sections taken in the 
western portion of the North Atlantic. 

In the third ‘place, the progressive 
narrowing of the North Atlantic basin 
from the Equator to the Arctic circle, 
and the progressive widening of the 
basin of the South Atlantic from the 
Equator southwards, may be expected 


to exert precisely opposite influences 
upon the thickness of that upper stra- 
tum, which, ex Aypfothest, is being drawn, 
in each hemisphere, from the Equator 
towards its Pole—tending, in the first 
case, to increase its thickness by lateral 
compression, and, in the second, to dimi- 
nish the thickness by lateral expansion. 
In virtue of this excess of thickness, the 
north-moving stratum in the former will 
possess a far greater power of resisting 
the influence of atmospheric cold, than 
the south-moving stratum in the latter ; 
and we thus find the isotherm of 40° ly- 
ing at the depth of 800 fathoms even off 
the Faroe Islands, in lat 593° N., whilst, 
near the Island of Tristan d’Acunha, in 
lat. 38° S., it lies at only about half that 
depth—the surface-temperature in both 
situations being about 52° Fahr. 

We are enabled, by this comparison, 
to estimate pretty nearly the relative 
effects of the Gulf Stream and of the 
General Oceanic Circulation, in produc- 
ing that amelioration of the climate of 
north-western Europe, which is a fact 
that cannot be called in question, what- 
ever may be our mode of accounting for 
it. The correspondence of the surface 
temperature of the Mediterranean, which 
is regulated ‘by local influences alone, 
with that of the outside Atlantic under 
the same parallels, seems to show that 
no excess of surface-heat is communica- 
ted to the latter by the transport into it 
of Equatorial water. But, on the other 
hand, the great excess of heat contained 
in its sub-surface stratum, over that con- 
tained in the upper stratum of the South 
Atlantic at a like distance from the ther- 
mal equator, seems partly attributable to 
the larger share of the Equatorial Cur- 
rent which the former receives in the 
two modes just alluded to. This, how- 
ever, would have no effect whatever 
upon our climate, if the entire upper 
stratum had not a continual north- 
ward movement, and for this move- 
ment extending all across the Atlantic 
to a depth of at least 600 fathoms, it is 
impossible to account by any residual 
vis a tergo of a limited current which has 
completely died out by superficial ex- 
pansion. But if we admit that, alike in 
the North and in the South Atlantic, 
this upper stratum is being drawn pole- 
wards by a zis a fronte generated by the 
continual descent of the water that 
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comes under the influence of Polar cold, 
we see how the excess of thickness it 
possesses in the Northern hemisphere 
enables it to impart to the atmosphere 
above it a corresponding amount of 
warmth. For, as every surface-film that 
has given up its heat to the air above it, 
sinking until it meets with water as cold 
as itself, is replaced by the uprising of 
warm water from beneath, so, the further 
down the excess of warmth extends, the 
longer will it be before the temperature 
of the surface is reduced to that of the 
air above—just as the surface of a deep 
lake remains uncongealed by a frost 
which forms a thick layer of ice on a 
shallow pond or mere. 

It was urged, several years ago, by the 
late Mr. Findlay, that supposing the 
Gulf Stream proper to have a continu- 
ous onward movement to the western 
shores of Great Britain, the thinness of 
its expansion, and the slowness of its 
rate, where it is last recognizable as a 
current, would subject it to the loss of 
all its surplus heat, long before it reaches 
our coast; and this argument is strong- 
ly confirmed by the fact, that the upper 
stratum of the Mediterranean, though 
heated by the summer sun to quite as 
high a temperature as that of the Gulf 
Stream in the Mid-Atlantic, loses its 
excess of warmth with the seasonal re- 
duction in the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere above it; whilst, as soon as its 
surface has been cooled down to the 
constant temperature of the deep subja- 
cent bed, it resists any further reduction, 
whatever may be the temporary depres- 
sion of the atmospheric temperature. 
And in this manner we find that the 
moderate, but permanent, elevation of 
the uniformly heated mass of Mediter- 
ranean water, has a far more potent in- 
fluence in ameliorating the climate of its 
northern shores, than the transient super- 
heating of its surface-layer. 

But it does not hence follow that 
Mr. Findlay was right in attributing 
the amelioration of the climate of 
north-western Europe, as Dr. Hayes has 
since done, solely to the heat transport- 
ed by the south-westerly winds; for the 
very careful and systematic observations 
which have now been carried on for 
some years under the able direction of 
Professor Mohn, of Christiania, upon the 
relative temperatures of the air and the 
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sea along the coast of Norway, have 
shown that the latter has an average ex- 
cess.of warmth during the four winter 
months, amounting to 14$° Fahr. This 
excess he very naturally attributed, in 
the first instance, to the influence of the 
Gulf Stream; but he has latterly ex- 
pressed his concurrence in my own view, 
that the poleward transport of this vast 
amount of heat requires a far larger and 
deeper movement, for.which the Gene- 
ral Oceanic Circulation alone can ade- 
quately account. 

This view derives further confirmation 
from the extension of the Cha//enger in- 
quiries into the Antarctic Ocean, by a 
southward deflection from her course 
between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Sydney. For it becomes plain, from an 
examination of the temperature-sections 
taken in this part of her voyage, that the 
comparative coldness of the Southern 
ocean is essentially due, not so much to 
the want of a superheated surface-layer, 
as to the rapid reduction in the tempera- 
ture of the whole comparatively thin 
upper warm stratum under the influence 
of atmospheric cold : the isotherm of 40°, 
which lies below 400 fathoms in lat. 37° 
S., rising to I50 fathoms in lat. 46° S., 
and actually coming to the surface near 
Kerguelen’s Land (lat. 50° S.), while it 
lies below 800 fathoms in the corre- 
sponding northern parallel. Thus it 
comes to pass that the summer climate 
of Kerguelen’s Land, as Captain Nares 
remarks, is comparable to the winter cli- 
mate of the British Isles; and that gla- 
ciers there descend from the mountains 
almost to the water’s edge, reminding 
us of the ice-sheet which covered the 
surface of North Britain during the gla- 
cial epoch. 

The Challenger approached the great 
Antarctic ice-barrier in the height of the 
southern summer, when the influence of 
solar radiation was exerted in melting 
the icebergs and the edge of the field-ice, 
and thus in lowering rather than raising 
the temperature of the surface-water, 
which was found to be pretty con- 
stantly that of melting ice as far 
down as the thickness of the ice 
extended. This was exactly what had 
been anticipated; for the water thus 
chilled does not descend, -ut remains 
floating at the surface, in consequence 
of the lower proportion of salt which it 
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contains: and yet it does not rise in 
temperature, because any further acces- 
sion of heat it may receive from the sun 
is expended in melting more ice. But 
underneath this stratum of half-salt 
glacial water, there was found a stratum 
of ordinary sea-water having a tempera- 
ture between 32° and 37°; and this was 
obviously continuous with the proper 
surface-stratum at such a distance from 
the ice-barrier as to be out of the reach 
of melting ice; whilst there was every 
reason to believe that the whole subja- 
cent mass down to the bottom had a 
temperature of 31° or less.* Now, it is 
obvious that as this warmer stratum could 
not have derived its heat from local 
solar radiation, it must have brought it 
from elsewhere ; and, as there isno Gulf 
Stream in the Southern Ocean, there 
seems no other agency to account for its 
presence, than the Polar indraught which 
has been so frequently referred to. 

Thus the observations upon Ocean- 
Temperature hitherto collected by the 
Challenger, in the North, Equatorial, 
and South Atlantic, in the Antarctic, 
and in the Eastern Archipelago, not on- 
ly prove conformable in every particu- 
lar to the doctrine they were designed 
to test, but do not seem capable of any 
other explanation. 


The Temperature-observations re- 
cently made in the North Pacific by the 
United States ship Zwscarora,—which 
was commissioned to carry a line ‘of 
soundings for a telegraph cable across 
this vast ocean-basin from the coast of 
California to Japan, making the Sand- 
wich Islands a half-way station,—enable 
us to test this doctrine by a case which 
presents a marked dissimilarity of con- 
ditions. For, although the North Paci- 
fic has a communication with the Arctic 


* As the thermometers supplied to the Cha/- 
lenger only registered maxima and minima, it 
is obvious that the reduction of the surface- 
temperature to 29°, prevented an exact deter- 
mination of the temperature of any subjacent 


Straturn having a Aighery minimum. The Arc- 
tic Expedition is provided with the improved 
thermometers devised by Negretti and Zam- 
bra, for recording the temperature of any stra- 
tum, whether higher or lower than that of the 
water through which they pass in their descent 
and ascent; and in this way it is expected 
that the temperature stratification dencath the ice 
will be exactly determined. 
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basin through Behring’s Strait, yet this 
is too shallow, as well as narrow, to ad- 
mit of any outflow of glacial water from 
the latter into the former. Now, as the 
average depth of the North Pacific is 
considerably greater than that of the 
North Atlantic, and as there is reason 
to believe that this excess extends to the 
South Pacific also, we should expect, on 
the principle already stated, that the in- 
fluence of Antarctic cold will be strongly 
exerted throughout the whole of it; and 
this is fully borne out by the Zuscarora 
observations. For the bottom-tempera- 
ture, at depths exceeding 2,000 fathoms, 
is nearly everywhere but little above 
32°; while the slight elevation which 
was shown as the Z7wscarora returned 
by a more northerly course, along the 
Aleutian Islands, suffices to show that 
this low temperature cannot depend 
upon the surface-cold of the local win- 
ter, but must be imported all the way 
from the Antarctic area. But, further, 
this glacial water was found to occupy 
the whole basin to at least as high a 
level as it does that of the South At- 
lantic; the upper stratum of above 40° 
Fahr. having nowhere a greater thick- 
ness than 400 fathoms, and thinning 
away so rapidly towards the north, that, 
except in the line of the Kuro Siwo, or 
Japan current—which is the continua- 
tion of the Pacific Equatorial deflected 
to the N.E. by the continental and insu- 
lar coast line of Eastern Asia—the gla- 
cial stratum comes to within a closer 
proximity to the surface than it is any- 
where known to do under corresponding 
parallels; water of 35° being met with 
at no more than 15 fathoms’ depth in the 
latitude of the Bay of Biscay. 

Now, I do not hesitate to confess that 
the Thermal condition of the North 
Pacific revealed by these observations, 
was altogether contrary to my anticipa- 
tions. I had supposed that the virtual 
seclusion of its basin from the influence 
of Arctic cold, and the vast distance of 
its northern part from the Antarctic area, 
would have combined to give to its sea- 
bed a temperature adove that of the oth- 
er great Ocean-bottoms. And no reason 
had occurred to me, why the surface- 
stratum should contain so small a 
measure of heat. And yet, on reason- 
ing-out the problem, I came to see that, 
anomalous as it may seem, the want of 
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communication between the North Paci- 
fic and the Arctic basins, in the presence 
of a perfectly free communication with 
the Antarctic, is a reason why the upper 
stratum of the former should be rather 
colder than warmer. For we may con- 
sider the entire Pacific and Antarctic ba- 
sin in the light of a long trough, at the 
south end of which Polar Cold is ap- 
plied to the surface; while Equatorial 
Heat is applied to the surface, at, say, 
one-third of the length of the trough 
from the north end. Now, in the South- 
ern division of the trough, the circula- 
tion will go on as in the former case; 
the water chilled by Polar cold descend- 
ing and flowing along the floor of the 
trough, and being replaced by the sur- 
face-inflow of warmer water from the 
Equatorial region. But as the Po- 
lar bottom-flow will not meet any simi- 
lar flow from the opposite end of the 
trough, only a portion of it will rise to 
the surface under the Equator, the re- 
mainder continuing to flow to the 
northern end of the trough, ‘thus 
keeping its temperature down nearly to 
the Antarctic standard. On the oth- 
er hand, the South Polar surface-in- 
draught will not only extend to the 


Equator, but, in the absence of any cor- 
responding indraught towards the North 
Pole, will act backwards (as it were) up- 
on the upper stratum of the North Paci- 
fic, giving it a southward movement /0- 
wards the Equator, instead of the north- 


ward movement /rom the Equator, 
which is so remarkable a feature of the 
North Atlantic. To replace this, the 
cold under-stratum of the North Pacific 
will be continually rising towards the 
surface; and thus the powerful action 
of the sun’s summer heat between the 
parallels of 30° and 50°, will be con- 
stantly antagonized by that of the win- 
ter cold of the Antarctic area at a dis- 
tance of 8,000 miles or more. But if a 
subsidence of the land bordering Beh- 
ring’s Strait were to take place to such 
an extent as to open a broad and deep 
channel between the North Pacific and 
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the Arctic basin, the outflow of Polar 
water that would then go on from the 
latter into the former, would produce a 
movement of the upper stratum in the 
contrary direction ; thus drawing a sur- 
face-flow of Equatorial water towards 
the Aleutian Islands, and raising the 
temperature of the land-border on either 
side. 

Thus we see the great importance of 
this General Oceanic Circulation in re- 
gulating the distribution of Tempera- 
ture, alike at the surface and over the 
bottom, of those vast marine areas, 
which, in the aggregate, cover little less 
than three-fourths of the whole superfi- 
cies of our globe. And it is by this dis- 
tribution of Temperature, that the dis- 
tribution of Animal life is mainly domi- 
nated. But, as I showed on a former 
occasion, its influence in providing the 
inhabitants of the abyssal waters with 
both food and oxygen is not one whit 
less important; the condition of a deep 
Inland Sea (such as the Mediterranean), 
which is virtually cut off from its influ- 
ence, being one of such stagnation, as to 
be incompatible with the existence of 
Animal life at any great distance beneath 
the surface’ There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Animal life could exist on the 
Ocean-bottom at depths far exceeding 
that of the barren sea-bed of the Medi- 
terranean, if it were not for the vertical 
movement produced by opposition of 
temperature; which, by bringing up eve- 
ry drop of ocean-water, in its turn, from 
the deepest abysses to the surface, puri- 
fies it from the carbonic acid and other 
products of animal decomposition with 
which it has come to be charged, im- 
parts to it a vivifying dose of oxygen, 
and mingles with it those products of 
Vegetable life, which serve, when car- 
ried down to the ocean-depths, for the 
nutrition of the animals that swarm 
upon their bottom, and contribute, by 
the accumulation of their calcareous ex- 
uvie, to form the components of future 
Continents.— Contemporary Review. 
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NOT TO BE. 


BY AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


THE rose said, “ Let but this long rain be past, 
And I shall feel my sweetness in the sun, 
And pour its fulness into life at last ;” 
But when the rain was done, 
But when dawn sparkled through unclouded air, 


She was not there. 


The lark said, “ Let but winter be away, 
And blossoms come, and light, and I will soar, 
And lose the earth, and be the voice of day ;” 
But when the snows were o’er, 
But when spring broke in blueness overhead, 


The lark was dead. 


And myriad roses made the garden glow, 
And skylarks carolled all the summer long— 
What lack of birds to sing and flowers to blow ? 
Yet, ah, lost scent, lost song ! 
Poor empty rose, poor lark that never trilled ! 


Dead unfulfilled ! 


Cornhill Magazine. 





SHYLOCK THE JEW-ED. 


HisToRICAL whitewashing is decided- 


ly one of the fine arts. Horace Wal- 
pole began it. He took Richard Crook- 
back with all the moral and physical 
imperfections which Shakespeare and 
the story books had lavished on his 
head, shaved off his hump, straightened 
his legs, and presented him, not only as 
a comely and courteous gentleman, but, 
as times went, by no means a bad king. 
Lord Bacon has had a good deal of the 
dirt scraped off his character by Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon ; and as for Mary 
Queen of Scots!—if she does not go 
down to posterity as an angel of light, it 
will not be the fault of Mr. Hossack. It 
is easy to make a hero ora heroine. A ju- 
dicious and exhaustive system of puffing 
will immortalise a Prince or a Pill, make 
the fortune of a Sewing Machine or a 
Statesman. Sed revocare gradum ! That’s 
the rub! There is the triumph! What 
a delight it is to find out that everyone 
else has been wrong! What glory to 
know that you are the smart fellow who 
has made black into white ! : 

Long haye I yearned for this distinc- 
tion, and asked myself, “Why should 


not you also try your hand with the 
whitewash?” The difficulty was to find 
a subject which would be at once black 
enough and interesting enough for my 
brush. At first I thought of King He- 
rod. Asa child I was much frightened 
by illustrations of his baby-farming ope- 
rations, and, as a schoolboy, much exer- 
cised about tetrarchs of Galilee. I 
could be very learned upon this theme. 
I could fill pages with elaborate essays 
upon the birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion of King Herods who were wot the 
King Herod I was going to take in 
hand. I could have proved conclusive- 
ly that he was not fond of seeing ladies 
dance; that Herodias only had one 
daughter, who died of measles in her 
infancy; and I should have produced 
statistics (founded upon the natural pro- 
gression of population) to show that 
what we call the “ Massacre of the In- 
nocents” isa myth. But would people 
care? The subject is black enough, but 
it wants interest. What is Herod to us 
(on week-days), or we to Herod, now? 
Besides, I might be made governor of a 
colony where there was an anti-Colenso 
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Bishop, and what would become of me 
then! No; upon mature reflection, I 
resolved to leave King Herod as black 
as he is painted. 

Titus Oates and Mrs. Brownrigg next 
suggested themselves, and either offer- 
ed a splendid opportunity for assailing 
popular prejudice and re-editing history, 
when, lo! whilst engaged upon a totally 
different subject—in point of fact, whilst 
giving you my ideas upon the advan- 
tages of Savinc No*—a brilliant flash of 
THOUGHT (capitals, printer, an ye love 
me!) disclosed the man. There he 
stood before my mind’s eye—pale, hag- 
gard, despised, clad in his gabardine 
that had been spat upon, a knife in one 
hand and a pair of scales in the other. 
There he stood! the man who had been 
made hateful for all time—SuyLock THE 
Jew. Shylock, a name which has passed 
for generations as the synonym of sharp 
practice, greed, and cruelty. Shylock! 
who lived as the dirt under the feet of a 
lot of fine ladies and gentlemen, Shy- 
lock! who was spat upon, cursed, kick- 
ed, outwitted, defeated, ruined, with a 
verdict of “ Serve him right ” upon eve- 
ry count. Shylock !—as / say, the Jew- 
ed—is the man for me to rehabilitate—a 


subject worthy of my whitewash! and, 
as for those fine ladies and gentlemen— 
I’ve got a pot of good, thick, sticky 


lamp-black, and a pound brush 
them. 

Shakespeare is not responsible for the 
story of the Merchant of Venice. He 
got it from Boccaccio, who got it from 
earlier Italian novelists, who got it 
(may be) from Scandinavian bards, who 
got it from fables of the Hindus, 
who got it from the Man in the Moon, 
for aught I know. But all that is beau- 
tiful in its telling is his own. By itself 
‘it can be easily made fun of. For years 
the part of Shylock was played as low 
comedy. Ingoldsby made fun of him. 
Frank Talfourd burlesqued him; and 
the late Mr. Robson gave Olympic au- 
diences a Jew, who made their flesh 
creep in one mood, before they had 
well done laughing at him in another. 
And oh! the “great tragedians” who 
have torn him to bits! It is no part of 
my present business to be funny. Lite- 
rary whitewashing, I would have you to 


for 





* See ‘ TempLe Bar’ for July, 1875. 
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know, is a serious business. Tradition, 
prejudice, and all the ideas in their 
train,.are against the whitewasher. The 
mind's eye bears on its retina the accus- 
tomed black image, even when the chalk 
is half an inch thick all overit. And 
if a stain oozes out here and there, the 
whole of the work is judged by that. 
But I’m drifting away from Shylock. 

Bassanio is a young noble of Venice 
(he is addressed as Lord Bassanio) who 
having outrun the constable, seeks to 
feather his ragged nest by marrying an 
heiress. A spendthrift and a fortune- 
hunter, he, having already borrowed 
money from his friend Antonio, and 
spent it, wants three thousand ducats 
more, to buy fine clothes and compete 
with such suitors as the Princes of Mo- 
rocco and of Arragon, and others whom 
“the four winds blow in’ from every 
coast,” to woo the fair Portia. In oth- 
er words, to obtain her hand under false 
pretences. Antonio, the Merchant of 
Venice, hasn’t got the money. He has 
gone in for “corners” in various arti- 
cles, and is “short; but he has—or 
thinks he has—credit, and bids Bassanio 
“ go forgh”’ and try what it can do. So 
he goes to SHYLOCK, and stands by 
whilst the bond, having for its penalty a 
pound of flesh, is made. Oh, yes, of 
course, he objects. He really could not 
think of such a thing—and the rest of 
it; dut he takes the money. “ That’s the 
sort of man he is.” 

Antonio, the Merchant of Venice, we 
find ruffling it in the street with a crowd 
of youngbloods. /knowhim. I know 
his lineal descendant, Mr. Antonio of 
Crutched Friars, who, a very pattern 
skin-flint in his counting-house, is to be 
found in St. James’s Street at five 
o'clock, with a moss rose in his button- 
hole, in company of Sir John Salarino, 
the Honorable Plantagenet Salanio, 
and their henchman, the young man of 
the party, Tom Gratiano, the editor of 
the ‘ Parnassus Literary Gazette.’ He 
lends them money, gives them dinners, 
gets invitations through their influence 
to Lady Puresang’s entertainments, and 
is not without a hope that they will one 
day put him up at the Ramillies Club, 
where Royalty may be seen taking its 
soda and b. in the small hours. 

Antonio of Venice had crédit. Had 
he? Why then did he let Bassanio 
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take him to Shylock, who was well 
known to him as a driver of hard bar- 
gains, and whom he had oft insulted 
“on, Change”? Oh! Jews were the 
only money lenders in those days. 
Granted. But was despised and abused 
Shylock the only Jew in Venice? My 
good friends, Antonio was a humbug 
and a tuft-hunter. I don’t believe in 
those “rich argosies.” He meant to 
“do” the Jew from the commence- 
ment. 

What right had he to think there was 
“kindness” in the bargain? What had 
he done that the Jew should be merry 
with him? Fora moment he takes the 
right view. Lend it to an enemy, he 
blusters, and do your worst; then he 
drops off his high horse, and comes out 
with his idiotic “ This is kindness.” 
The plain fact is that no one else would 
lend him the money, and he could not 
bear to let Bassanio go back to the Ra- 
millies and say so. 

And Shylock? He meant to “do” 
the Christian? Undoubtedly. He 
swore it to himself, and if Bassanio 
and Antonio had had an ounce of sense 
between them they would have gathered 
a declaration of war out of his first 
greetings. Lend money gratis! Was 
it like him? Risk three thousand du- 
cats for merriment! Not he! He 
meant mischief, and why not? It was 
an eye for an eye in those days. The 
laws, the customs, the passions of 
Venetians were for retaliation. The 
Christian had interfered with Shylock’s 
business, had abused his religion, had 
spurned and spat upon him. If Anto- 
nio had called Salarino “a dog,” Salari- 
no would have “out fox” and spitted 
him. If Gratiano had “vented his 
theum” upon Lorenzo’s beard, one or 
other, would have gone to the tomb 
of his family, feet foremost, before the 
sun went down. Rapiers and such ho- 
norable quarrelling tools were not for 
the Jew. The sole weapon left for him 
to fight withal was cunning. Small 
blame to him, say I, if he sharpened it 
up for this occasion. 

Well, by the merest fluke, Bassanio 
chooses the right casket and wins Por- 
tia. Here again is a pretty arrangement 
made by a gentleman of the period. 
He puts up his daughter as the prize 
for guessing a conundrum! If SHyLock 
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(he was a widower) had chosen the lead- 
en casket, he might have claimed her. 
She might have become Mrs. Launcelot 
Gobbo, and very nearly did go to an Al- 
gerine harem. However, the course of 
true love goes smooth, and the right 
man wins the lady and her money ; havy- 
ing had the grace—let me give him cre- 
dit for that—to tell her that “ all his 
wealth ran in his veins.” He was “a 
gentleman.” A gentleman, forsooth ! 
who leaves his best friend in the lurch, 
whilst he is flaunting in blue and silver, 
and treating as a welcome guest the man 
who had robbed of his daughter and his 
money the very Jew to whom he was in- 
debted for the possibility of his success ! 
That’s the sort of “ gentleman” Ae was. 
As for Jessica, she ought to have been 
whipped, and Lorenzo given six months 
at the treadmill. These be your fine 


‘ladies and gentlemen ! 


Now we come to the Trial Scene. It 
has been contended that Shakespeare 
was a lawyer’s clerk. If so—Heaven 
defend me from such a lawyer as taught 
him! The Doge, having all Venice to 
choose from for an assessor (if he wanted 
one), affronts his own city and its barby 
sending to Padua for the “learned Bel- 
lario,” who being sick, sends in his stead 
a young doctor from Rome—in fact, 
Portia, disguised. Now, I do hope there 
was no consultation between these two. 
I would rather suppose for Bellario’s 
credit as a lawyer, that Portia forged that 
letter, and evolved those miserable quib- 
bles which she pleaded afterwards, out 
of her inward consciousness. She is ac- 
cepted as assessor, and immediately 
“sits upon” the Court—not in the tech- 
nical sense as becoming a member her- 
self, but in the slang meaning of those 
two words. She snubs and suppresses 
it, instanter! The Doge is extinguish- 
ed. She states the law, and how? There is 
no contest as to the making of the bond 
or its forfeiture; but this extraordinary 
principle is stated. A man who is enti- 
tled to cut a pound of living flesh may 
not shed a drop of blood, because there 
is no mention of itin the bond. Omne 
majorem in se minorem continet—the 
greater includes the less—says a maxim 
of law older than Venice. Permission 
to take a thing, involves a grant of the 
necessary ways and means to take it. 
Both parties had agreed that the flesh 
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was to be cu¢. It could not be cut 
without shedding blood. Therefore 
they had agreed (by presumption) to 
shed blood, if the cutting took place. But 
you may ‘say there is to be no presump- 
tion : Shylock stuck to the letter of his 
bond. Good! Then Shylock might have 
turned the tables and said, “ The bond 
does not contain anything about d/eeding. 
You (Antonio) have got to yield me a 
pound of flesh without any blood. If 
you choose to bleed, so much the worse 
for you.” What would Madame Asses- 
sor have had in reply to this? But she 
does not stop here. * Shé says, “If thou 
takest more or less than a just pound 

thou diest.” Why? Surely a 
debtor may take /ess than his due. If 
you owe me five shillings, can any pow- 
er on earth prevent me from accepting 
four and sixpence? Why, before Portia 
comes in, they beg and pray Shylock to 
forego the whole of his penalty! thus 
admitting that he was not without dis- 
cretion as to the extent to which he 
would press his remedy. “Take the 
sum twice told,” urges Portia, “and bid 
me tear the bond.” If he could give up 
the whole of the penalty, he could cer- 
tainly give up a part. He could have 
taken half an ounce of flesh if he pleas- 
ed, but would have no right to cut and 
come again. His remedy would have 
been exhausted. He was entitled to cut 
as much as he pleased less than a pound. 
He was entitled to all the blood, bone, 
sinew, fibre and what not, which that 
flesh contained as component and neces- 
sary parts thereof—and they jewed him 
out of it. 

Nor is this all the bad law and worse 
logic in the case. After having intimi- 
dated Shylock out of his penalty, they 
not only refuse him his principal, but 
decide that he has incurred the penalty 
of death and loss of all his goods, be- 
cause, being an alien, he has sought the 
life of a citizen of Venice. Sought the 
life ? 
the bond. Be consistent, most learned 
Judge. If you presume that cutting a 
pound of flesh nearest a man’s heart év- 
volves, by necessity, his life—what about 
the blood quibble, thou Daniel, come to 
judgment? The shedding of blood is 
involved, by necessity too. You would 
not let the Jew have, by implication, the 
blood; why then charge him by implica- 
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tion with the life? Why spring this 
idea at the end instead of the be- 
ginning of the trial, if there were any- 
thing in it? There was nothing in it. 
Shylock had not “ by direct or indirect 
attempt,” sought the life of any citizen. 
An “attempt” is an act—not a wish or 
a thought—a something done, the natu- 
ral consequence of which will be the 
thing prohibited. Shylock never made 
any such “attempt.” Zhey would not 
let him. They beat him out of it. 
And when he gave in, and threw down 
his knife in obedience to their bad law, 
they turned round on him and said, “ Oh, 
you've attempted the life of a citizen!” 
The poor Doge cuts in like one of the 
great unpaid of modern days, whose clerk 
has been deciding something for him, and 
is immediately snubbed by Portia. Half 
the Jew’s wealth is forfeited to the 
State, and half to Antonio, who never 
paid his bond, but who graciously (?) 
makes his share over to the man who 
ought to be in jail for abduction and 
larceny, upon condition of Shylock 
becoming a Christian! What a cu- 
rious estimate he must have formed of 
Chystians’ ways! If he were the man 
we usually take him to be, he would 
have got christened straight away, in or- 
der to take advantage of such admira- 
ble dodges for doing people out of their 
rights. I do not think he did so. I 
fancy he had put something away where 
they could not get at it. Assigned it to 
Tubal, or some one upon trust. I fan- 
cy that he and Antonio went into busi- 
ness together when the fuss had blown 
over, and that the latter got rich out of 
the sharp usury of his sleeping partner. 
How Jessica spent all] her ill-got wealth 
on monkeys and what not, and ran away 
with Gratiano, is not recorded in the 
play ; but be sure that was the sequel. 
I dare say she went back to her old fa- 
ther in the end, and was forgiven. So 
good a hater must have loved well. He 
loved his daughter—and his ducats too! 
Well, what else had he to love? The 
squalid Ghetto wherein he was forced 
to live? the yellow badge of scorn he 
was compelled to wear? the fine gentle- 
men who cursed him in their prosperity 
and cringed to him in their need? or 
the fine ladies who made justice into a 
masquerade, blew hot and cold as 
it suited them, and ruined him? Horri- 
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ble! for a Jew to love money ; but quite 
right for his daughter to steal it, and 
give it to her gentleman (?) lover. Hor- 
rible! for a Jew to contemplate the cut- 
ting of a pound of human flesh in revenge 
for filthy outrage; but quite correct for 
two gallants to carve each other all over 
in a dispute about the color of a lady’s 
eyes! Had Shylock lived in these days, 
the strength of his disposition would 
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have gained him distinction. Nothing 
short of being Archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry or Lord Chancellor would have been 
out of his reach. He would have earn- 
ed the eternal gratitude of mankind by 
carrying a bill for the total suppression 
of street music, have subscribed largely 
to all sorts of charities, been madea ba- 
ronet, and have died full of years and 
honor.— Zemple Bar. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
AN EVENING WALK, WITH CLOUDS. 


Tuey walked on in silence for some lit- 
tle time. ‘There could not but be a certain 
embarrassment, now that the two friends 
so long estranged found themselves each 
alone in the company of the other. 

Jonathan, perhaps, was most con- 
scious of this, because with him there 
was no other consciousness to overpow- 
er it. Andrew knew more than that 
they had been long estranged; he felt 
that there had been a cruel cause for it. 
Why he was in Jonathan’s presence 
now, he could not tell. The same mist 
of uncertainty and suspense he had so 
long lived in, enfolded him still. And 
yet, he felt as if some mysterious decree 
of fate led him on to-night. 

It is at these times of absolute power- 
lessness that we best realise that power 
that we call (too often irreverently) Pro- 
vidence. We are not leading ourselves ; 
some one else has taken us by the hand. 

“ Where are you goin’ ?” he asked in- 
differently, as Jonathan having crossed 
the green, directed his steps towards the 
churchyard. 

“Only going to look in,” was the an- 
swer. “It looks like summer, having 
the wire doors shut, and the others left 
open.” 

“Tt needs air, the church does,” 
said Andrew. “It’s wonderful damp o’ 
Sundays.” : 

“Yes, if the Squire never did us an- 
other good turn, he did us that one. 
They must have cost a deal of money, 
those gates.” ‘ 

They found the churchyard gate 
locked. But Jonathan threw his long 
legs over the railings without difficulty, 


and ’Drew, with less ease, followed him. 
There was a high mild wind blowing; 
the moon was nearly at the full, and set 
in a deep grey sky. Drifts of white 
cloud hurried over her face continually, 
and when they passed beneath her, she 
shed a dull red light upon their outer 
edge. Here and there out of bays of 
deep . grey, a bright star twinkled. 
The elms in the churchyard were wav- 
ing lazily in the night wind. 

Jonathan pressed his face against the 
wires, and looked into the church. A 
flood of silver light was pouring in. It 
fell upon the moss on the window Sills, 
and upon the shapes of delicate feathery 
fronds of ferns leaning against the glass; 
and out of the moss there looked white 
blossoms, vividly white as they caught 
the moonlight in the dark building. 
The knight, with his visor down, was 
sleeping in the shadows, and the little 
harmonium sat in darkness, just the 
white edges of the hymn books upon it 
showing through the gloom. 

“The church was never noticed like 
that before,” said Andrew. “ The 
schoolmissus is very handy, I take it; 
she done it all, so folks say.” 

“She did all the tasty part,” said Jo- 
nathan; “I helped her to stick on some 
of the moss, and such rough work as 
that.” 

“T thought Mr. Falk done that,” An- 
drew said, indifferently, turning away ; 
“all the folk were chattering about him 
and her making a match of it, and that. 
I didn’t take any count of it, but I 
thought it like enough. It ‘ud be a 
good match for the schoolmissus.” 

Jonathan kicked a large stone, half 
buried in the grass, and sent it spinning 
to the gate. Then he said— 
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“Folks said right, and I said right 
too. Mr. Falk put up the moss at East- 
er; and I put it up at Whitsun; and 
that’s the rights of it, if anyone wants to 
know.” 

“You needn't take offence,” said 
"Drew wearily. What could it matter to 
him, who put the moss in the church ? 
He had other thoughts to trouble him. 

“T’d like to go round the shrubbery 
at the Place,” he said, as they left the 
churchyard; “ it’s so light, everyone can 
see who it is, and we can’t do no harm 
going.” 

They walked up to the approach, and 
struck off to the right of the big white 
house, past the place where the bed of 
daffodils grew earlier in the year, and 
into the deserted, neglected grounds. - 

“T’ve not been here ever so long, 
have you?’ said Jonathan. 

Andrew threw up his head, and said, 
“T’ve not been here since—not since 
April twelvemonth. She brought me 
here to help her carry the Lenten lilies 
as Mr. Myse let her pick.” 

“Do you mean ’Scilla?” asked Jona- 
than. 

“Who else ?” he answered, as if there 
were but one woman in all the world. 

Andrew was longing to pour out his 
heart, asin the old days, to his friend. 
He looked quickly into Jonathan's face, 
when he said, “ Do you mean ’Scilla ?” 
Jonathan was looking at him just as in 
times past; there was not a trace of con- 
sciousness written there—not even the 
embarrassment that their long silence 
upon that subject might have made quite 
natural. In his friend’s presence, the 
horrid fears, the hateful suspicion that 
_had haunted Andrew of late, melted 
away. He forgot for a time that he had 
ever felt them. 

“I daresay you think as I've forgot- 
ten about her. It’s like enough. It 
seems so easy sometimes to forget. But 
the thought of her’s with me day and 
night. I can’t away with it.” 

“TI did think, maybe, you were get- 
ting by it,” said Jonathan, not knowing 
what else to say. 

“It's not like as I ever shall, not till I 
know the rights or the wrongs of it for 
certain. To know as there’s someone a- 
goin’ about, who’s the blackest enemy 
ever a man had; and to know-he’s goin’ 
scot free, and ‘Scilla shut up between 
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them work’us walls, all along o’ him— 
it’s a hard thing to bear, I tell’e, Jona- 
than; and many’s the time I think | 
won't bear itlong. I don’t see asI can, 
not much longer.” 

“Do you think it ’ud make it easier 
to bear if you knew?” said Jonathan, 
half frightened by Andrew’s sullen, de- 
termined words, the full meaning of 
which he could not understand. If An- 
drew’s life were to be consumed by the 
fire of this hopeless searching for the 
truth, by this sullen hate that seemed to 
have turned in upon himself for want of 
the outlet of a natural indignation, Jon- 
athan was not the one to sacrifice his 
friend, even for Jaeland Josiah Thorne’s 
comfort, still less for Aaron Falk’s good 
name. Jael and Josiah would be pro- 
vided for; the God of justice would see 
after them. And as for Aaron Falk— 
what was he doing to make Jonathan 
keep his black secret longer? What 
was he doing to deserve Jonathan's for- 
bearance and silence so long? He 
would keep to his agreement; he would 
warn Aaron Falk first, and then tell 
Andrew. 

To Andrew’s keen ears, intent on 
finding out the truth somewhere, and 
alive to every shade of expression or 
of tone, Jonathan had already betrayed 
himself. The way in which he had ask- 
ed, “ Do you think it would be easier to 
bear, if you knew?” carried to Andrew's 
heart the conviction that Jonathan was 
not in the same darkness as himself. 

He stood still and faced him in the 
narrow shrubbery walk. 

“ Jonathan, can you say before God 
that you don't know who it is that] 
want to find—who it is that’s ruined her 
life and mine ?”’ 

Jonathan looked down. Andrew 
could hear his own heart beating above 
the rustling of the disturbed birds in the 
bushes, above “the dry-tongued laurel’s 
pattering talk” on either side. 

“T can’t say so before God, nor yet 
before you, "Drew. I wish to God I 
could.” 

Andrew’s hand that he had laid upon 
his friend’s shoulder relaxed its grasp. 
They stood looking at one another, the 
clouds and the moonlight chasing each 
other, in light and shadow, over their 
troubled faces. 

“ Jonathan,” said Andrew, at last, “I 
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never thought that you'd be able to 
raise the devil in me. But you’ve done 
it, and you've to answer for it. If you’re 
an honest man, why can’t you give me 
an honest answer? But you'll give me 
an answer this time, or, though you're a 
bigger man than I am, and not broken 
with trouble, you'll not go out of this 
wood to-night. This is the question 


I’ve ‘got to put to you—and if there’s 
anythin’ of the man left in you, you'll 
answer it;’’ he stretched his face for- 
ward, and looked full into his friend’s 
eyes, as he said, in a loud, strange whis- 
per, “ Are you the man I want to find, 
Jonathan Cleare ?” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


FAIRER WEATHER. 

Ir is not always that nature attunes 
herself to man. She does not often 
weep when we weep, and smile when we 
smile. But sometimes, to our fancy, she 
becomes an omen of good or evil. 

It was so on this fresh May evening, 
that saw Jonathan and Andrew face to 
face on the weed-grown shrubbery walk. 

As Andrew, wrought by long trouble 
‘and suspense, wrung from himself the 
question that had lain so long upon his 
heart, the last woolly rift of cloud pass- 
ed over the pale moon, and a flood of 
soft white light, such as they had seen 
through the church windows, fell upon 
the path, the laurels, and upon Jona- 
than’s face: 

He hardly needed to answer; the an- 
swer was written there. Indeed, at 
first he could find no words. Pity for 
his friend, and contempt for his base 
suspicion, strove together for the mas- 
tery. His eyes, full of a half angry, 
half sorrowful reproach, looked full into 
the eyes of Andrew. 

It was Andrew’s turn to look down 
now. Only the soft sighing of the wind 
in the tree tops, and the melancholy 
hoot of an owl on the chimney of the 
Place broke the silence. Jonathan was 
the first to speak. 

“*Drew,” he said, “I knew you were 
changed—not as you used to be. I 
knew you didn’t care tocome along with 
me, not as in the old times. But I 
thought all along that it was because I 
wouldn’t help you find out what you 
wanted.” 
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He paused.» Andrew was looking 
down still, and made no answer. 

“But I see now,” continued Jonathan, 
“that there’s been another reason, I 
was going to say a better reason, but I’d 
best leave the ‘better’ unsaid. And 
I’ve got a question to put to you, and 
the question’s this—If you thought of 
me, as it’s plain enough you’ve been 
thinking—if yeu thought me the villain 
you did think me, how was it that you 
ever came nigh me again at all? How 
is it that you came out again with me 
this night, making believe to be friends 
with Judas, under the Almighty’s sky ? 
If you couldn’t come to me like an ho- 
nest man and ask me, long ago, why 
didn’t you keep clear of me altogether ?” 

There was still silence. Plain-spoken 
simple Andrew could find no answer. 
He could not analyse his thoughts and 
say that sometimes he had doubted his 
friend, and as often believed in him and 
hated himself: that sometimes his doubt 
had the mastery, and sometimes his 
faith. He felt ashamed, and yet he 
thought his mate was a little hard on 
him. He tried to think over the past 
months, to remember how it was that he 
had first suspected Jonathan, and how 
it was that he had feared to face the 
man he suspected and to know the 
truth. But the past months were all 
trouble, hesitation, gloom, uncertainty ; 
he could unravel no thread from the 
tangled skein, he could not justify him- 
self to his friend. 

Jonathan began to turn homewards. 
Andrew followed him a few yards be- 
hind, still with his head down, trying to 
think. 

At last he said— 

“T think it was just because you were 
my mate I didn’t like to face it out wi’ 
you. I was afraid it might be right, Jo- 
nathan, that you were the man. But some 
days I didn’t think it, because I couldn’t 
—and I couldn’t come to you, not then 
—how should I? I think you're a bit 
hard on me, Jonathan, though I know as 
I’ve said a nasty thing to you to-night.” 

Jonathan had slackened his pace, and 
was walking beside him. They had got 
on to the approachjagain. 

“Maybe, 'Drew, we’ve both been 
hard on each other. But I think it was 
you begun it to-night. If I’d thought 
you suspected—” 
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“Don’t say it no more,” said "Drew, 
interrupting him; “I don’t want to hear 
of itno more. But there's this left that 
I'd like to set my mind at rest on. You 
told you knew the man, and you'll tell 
me, I take it. I suppose you thought 
I'd take his life of him if you told me; 
but now as I know it wasn’t—it isn’t 
—as I thought—I think I could keep 
my hands off of him, if I’d once got my 
mind set at rest. It’s so long sin’, and 
it can’t be undone.” 

He looked earnestly at his friend for 
an answer. 

Jonathan thought a moment, and 
said— 

“I’m bound by a promise, Drew, and 
I’ve been bound all along; but if I’d 
thought you thought so ill of me, I’d 
have been tempted—” 

“Don’t say no more o’ that,” said 
Andrew, eagerly. 

“No, I'll say no more. But as I'm 
bound, rightly or wrongly, I can’t speak, 
though I sometimes wish I could. I’ve 
seen things o’ late that have made me 
long to *speak, not for your sake only, 
nor for mine; but then I’ve thought 
again, perhaps it is myself at the bottoms 
after all; it’s so easy deceivin’ one’s 


self when you’ve got any concern in a 


business; and I'll have to hold my 
' tongue, since I’ve given my word. And 
I know if I spoke it ’ud be the ruin 
of more than one, and it couldn’t do you 
any good.” 

Andrew was hanging upon his words. 
They had come to the lodge gate, and 
the church clock struck ten. Jonathan 
opened the gate. 

“ More than one?” repeated Andrew. 

“T mean,” said Jonathan, “ that—” he 
hesitated, not knowing how to satisfy 
Andrew without betraying his secret 
“that, if I speak, it’ll ruin some you're 
concerned with, least some you care 
for; and it’s for them mostly that we’ve 
—I've— kept silence, all along.” 

Jonathan had corrected his slip quick- 
ly, but not quickly enough for Andrew. 
“ We've kept silence,” he said to him- 
self, and he thought perhaps this might 
be a key to other things, if he kept and 
pondered it a little. Some one else, 
then, knew, besides Jonathan. 

They went across the green, and both 
knew they were happier than when they 
had started for the walk in the shrubbe- 
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ry. Happier in so far that they were 
mates again, with faith in each other, 
and the thick cloud riven. It lifted a 
great weight off both their honest hearts 
that henceforward there need be no si- 
lence and no estrangement. 

“Tf I were rich like that man there,”’ 
said Andrew, pointing to Aaron Falk’s 
house, “I suppose I could find opt all 
as I wanted, and get justice done. But 
they don’t git in trouble like other folk,” 
he added, unconscious that he was 
quoting the words of the Hebrew Psalm- 
ist applied to the wicked in power. 

Jonathan knew it, and could hardly 
suppress a bitter smile. ‘Drew need 
not envy Aaron Falk, would have been 
his feeling two or three months ago. 
Now, he was not so sure of that. Posi- 
tion and money, a fair tongue and a 
greenhouse of flowers could do great 
things in this world. 

As they parted, Andrew said— 

“Tt’s all clear between us now, Jona- 
than. But I may as well tell you, 
since we’re all straightfor’ard together 
again, that though I'll not get you to 
break your promise, I'll leave no stone 
unturned to find out what you know. 
Good night, lad.” 

Jonathan went up to the forge, to take a 
last look at the fire, when he had left 
Andrew. 

The lights were still burning in the 
school-house parlor. Behind the blind 
Jonathan could see a plant in a pot 
upon the little table. He where 
that must have come from. 

And with a leap of hope, Andrew’s 
last words came back to him. 

Suppose it were found out at last, and 
without his breaking his promise? Sup- 
pose the green bay-tree ceased sudden- 
ly to flourish after all. 

He tried to fling the thought from 
him. What business had he to have 
such thoughts, and what could he have 
to do with the rich brewer’s rise or fall ? 

He shut the ill-fitting door with a pull 
and a bang, and put the large rusty key 
in his pocket. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE GREEN 


L 
Knew 


BAY TREE. 


was abroad too that 
night. A spirit of unrest had come upon 
him. He was leaning against his open 
door, watching the clouds and the moon- 
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light, when Jonathan and Andrew passed 
by his gate, coming from the churchyard, 
and making their way towards the shrub- 
bery at the Place, 

He wondered, as idle men wonder, why 
they had gone to the churchyard at all; 
and thinking of that, an idea seemed to 
strike him, for he took his hat from a peg 
and went out, up the little garden path and 
the damp stone steps, his private way to 
the church, A low gate at the top of the 
steps opened straight into the churchyard, 
All the graves except one were green: 
that one had been there long enough to 
be green too, but the winter had been 
against the growing of grass, and still only 
a few charitable blades had come up over 
Mr. Byles’s resting-place. 

Strange to say, the grave came in and 
played its part in the train of thought 
with which he had started from his own 
door. He stood for a moment looking at 
it, thinking of the man who lay there, and 
his cheerless loveless life; of the school- 
house as it used to be: and of the school- 
house as it was now. He had been to 
tea at the school-house that afternoon, so 
the memory of it was fresh in his mind. 
And it was not the first time that Mrs, 
Lynn had asked him. 

He passed the grave, and went on to 
the porch of the church. The fresh, soft 
wind was blowing in through the wire 
doors. ‘The church was almost dark, the 
moon hidden for a while by white clouds: 
but he too looked to the window-sills, 
bedded in moss, and thought he saw white 
flowers in it. ‘They were his flowers, he 
said to himself with quiet satisfaction. He 
had put such flowers in, with Miss Lynn, 
at Easter. Why had she not asked him 
at Whitsuntide ? Not that he could have 
done it again; he had been to Hepreth 
on business instead. But still—why had 
she not asked him ? 

“ Been to Hepreth,” said a thought like 
a voice. Aaron Falk tried to stifle it. He 
did not care to remember that he had 
been to Hepreth. For as he had passed 
the workhouse, the door of the women’s 
court had opened into the road, and two 
women had come out. One was grey- 
haired and a stranger: the other was nei- 
ther old nor a stranger. She was a 
beautiful girl, with a simple innocent 
childish face, and she carried an infant in 
her arms. 

She looked at Aaron Falk, and he knew 
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she did so. But she made no sign of re- 
cognition, though to Ben Bower she proba- 
bly did, for he said, “ How are you,’Scilla ?” 

Aaron Falk drove on, and he had soon 
passed the women. But somehow the 
face of one followed him; into Hepreth, 
into the bank, into the market: and as he 
drove home it followed him still. 

And yet he had delayed and delayed 
his statt till Ben’s patience, which was not 
easily tried, began to give way. The 
brewer said to himself that he was waiting 
because he met old friends, because his 
business required it, because the wind 
would go down later. But his truer self 
knew he was waiting till the hour came 
when the women of the workhouse must 
be in again, when he should be safe not to 
see the face again. 

And to-night, more than twenty-four 
hours after, the face is following him still, 
though between it and him the face of 
Daphne Lynn had stood only an hour or 
two before. 

It seemed to him that the one woman's 
face conjured up the other. As _ he 
thought of Miss Lynn, the recollection of 
Scilla hurried to him. As he thought of 
’Scilla, with a pang of keen remorse —for 
Aaron Falk was not quite heartless—the 
face of Daphne swept in upon him. 

The first face was beautiful and child- 
ish; the second was to Aaron Falk the 
face of an angel. 

But an angel of no peace. 

That might have been, if the other face 
had not come between them. Now to 
think of Daphne was only less pain than to 
think of Priscilla’ Thorne. For the shadow 
of the last pursued him: he knew that of- 
ten he could not look into Miss Lynn’s 
face because of it. 

He turned from the porch, and the 
mark of men’s footsteps on the path, and 
a furrow made by a stone that had been 
kicked along it, diverted his thoughts for 
a time. 

Jonathan and Andrew Male. Why had 
they been walking together, and at night ? 
Were they fast friends again? People 
had said there had been a coolness be- 
tween them, and Aaron Falk had heard it 
well pleased. It was as well, considering 
Jonathan’s promise, that he and Andrew 
Male should not be much together. Con- 
fidences sometimes oozed out when friends 
got together, however good and honorable 
their intentions might be. 
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And then—Jonathan Cleare had helped 
Miss Lynn in the church last Saturday, 
He, no doubt, had stretched the wire, and 
divided the sheets of moss, and done the 
little services that at Easter he himself had 
done for her. And of course the black- 
smith was the right person to do those 
things. Aaron Falk had no objection 
whatever to his doing it, if only—but it 
was a cogent “if”—if only nothing to 
Aaron Falk’s discredit, no covert hint, no 
unintentional slip as to his character, had 
dropped from the blacksmith’s lips. 

But it was comforting to know that 
only Jonathan had helped the schoolmis- 
tress, Aaron Falk would have disliked 
it more, he said to himself, if some mval 
had taken his place. Ainger, the good- 
looking solicitor’s son, at Hepreth, or 
some one equally dangerous. 

And very soon he acknowledged to 
himself, that if the blacksmith were all he 
had to fear, he should do well. Jonathan 
had no object in speaking, and every 
reason for keeping silence. It was him- 
self, and no other, that the brewer had to 
fear. 

For it was his own consciousness, the 
remembrance of his own deeds, that made 
the haunting face so terrible to him, that 


made him fear too, and almost tremble, 
in the presence of Daphne Lynn. 

He walked up and down the church- 
yard path, watching his own shadow and 
his own footsteps, but unconscious of 
both. 

He was going over the past with keen 


remorse and bitter humiliation. How in- 
exorable it was, that word “past.” No 
undoing possible, no living over again, no 
washing out the stain. 

It seemed hard. So few knew it; no 
more need ever know it. It did not seem 
likely they would, now that so many 
months had gone by safely. 

But it was there, all the same. Others 
might think the same of him as before. 
Money might flow in, and trade increase. 
And—a sweeter hope than any of these 
came before him—even that was possible, 
very possible. 

But the past could never be undone ; 
that must live for ever with him and die 
with him. . The knowledge of it had made 
life tasteless to him for many long months 
already. And in his-happiest moments, 
yes, in his better moments—for of these, 
too, he was conscious—the inexorable past 
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would still stride in, and make his sweet 
bitter. 

He had not suffered like this all the 
time, nor every day. He had looked at 
sin with other men’s eyes, with the world’s 
eyes, and pronounced it nothing—a mis- 
take, a pity, an error. 

He had put it from him by business, by 
sleep, by a hundred other means ; and, till 
of late, he thought he had outlived it. 

And what had come of late to him? 
Just this. The face of a pure woman had 
come into his life, and he knew to-day he 
loved.her. 

He had often wondered what real love 
could be. He knew now. 

But it seemed hard that, with the sweet- 
ness of it, the dead past should start into 
life and torment him. 

He walked till he grew cold and tired, 
and then he turned back to the little gate 
and the stone steps. 

He started, as something white brushed 
past him with a gust of air. It was only 
the white owl from the bell-tower, going 
out on her nightly rounds. 

He went into his silent house, lighted 
only by the moonlight. Groping fof a 
match, he lit a candle, and went up to 
bed. 

But he lay long awake, and said to him 
self that it was the moonlight that pre- 
vented sleep coming to him. 

And this was the man that Andrew, as 
he passed his gate that night, had envied ; 
to whom Jonathan had grudged his pros- 
perity. 

God’s ways are more equal than we 
think them. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THROUGH FIELDS IN MAY. 


Miss Lynn’s domestic difficulties did 
not end with the dismissal of Eliza Ann. 
Mrs. Lynn, grown’ wise and valiant by 
experience, would not hear of having an- 
other raw schoolgirl, and Daphne’s means 
did not allow of a better class of servant: 
so they had to manage as best they could, 
with the occasional help of a charwoman. 

Martha Male came in several times, but 
she was too loquacious and too strong for 
querulous, nervous Mrs, Lynn: and, 
moreover, there was something like con- 
descension in her tone and manner, not 
offensive by any means, but that told 
Daphne there was no occasion for Aer to 
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go out, the wife of Abraham, and the 
mother of Andrew, for all that she had 
taken pity upon the forlorn schoolmaster 
in bygone days. 

Jonathan had mentioned some one of 
the name of Jael. Daphne found out 
where Jael lived, and one warm May 
afternoon, a Saturday, while the elder girls 
were cleaning out the school, she put on 
her bonnet and set out across the fields to 
the Thorne’s cottage. 

Half-way up the village, she turned in 
at the gate of a field. It was pasture land, 
and the soft green turf was pleasant to her 
feet. Still more pleasant to her tired eyes 
was the tender yellow of the cowslips 
that carpeted the earth. She picked and 
picked as she went along, till her hands 
were full, each time thinking she had 
enough, and that this flower should be the 
last, and child-like each time seeing a 
blossom too beautiful to be passed over. 
The field rose gently to a height where a 
circle of elms crowned it. They were 
dusted with their first light green, and the 
building rooks were cawing in the branches. 
Round their stems a month ago, the vio- 
lets white and purple had covered the 
ground. Now, fleecy ewes were lying 
there with merry two-months lambs beside 
them, and a saucy jack-daw made his 
rounds from fleece to fleece. 

The sounds and sights were so sweet 
and so soothing that Daphne walked slow- 
* ly, and the sun was spreading his last faint 
flush over the cloudless heaven and over 
the tree tops, as she reached the Thorne’s 
house. 

“Work ? go out? it ain’t much o’ that 
I can do now-a-days,” was Jael’s blunt an- 
swer, when she had found out the school- 
mistress’s errand. But she looked up at 
the young fresh face framed by the low 
doorway, and softened suddenly. 

“Sit down, won’t you? You're young 
to be a school-missus, I take it, or else 
you carry your years very light. It’s a 
poor place this for genteel folks to come 
in.” And she brushed her apron over 
the chair she had placed for her visitor. 

“Jonathan Cleare it was then as told 
you ?” she went on interrogatively. “ Well, 
he’d do a good turn for me, and I’d do 
anythink for him as laid in my power, I 
would.” 

“T should not like you to come if it put 
you out,” said Daphne. 

“My dear,” said Jael—*I beg your 
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pardon; I didn’t ought to make so free, 
and you a stranger—it ain’t for the likes o’ 
me to think whether I’m put out, or 
whether I likes this or don’t like the 
tother. It’s all as the Lord likes, and he 
knows the best, so folks says.” 

Jael raised her hand and pointed to the 
ladder. Daphne’s eyes followed it to 
where the top (not a great way off) lost 
itself in darkness. 

“ There’s one a lyin’ up there as I can’t 
leave for no one. He ain’t like to live 
long, and while he’s here I mun bide with 
him.” 

“Is he very old ?” asked Daphne, look- 
ing at Jael’s haggard face, and at the hair 
streaked with grey that had escaped from 
her old black cap, and was resting on her 
shoulders. 

“Fourscore and ten,” said Jael. 
“Would you look at him? He'd take it 
very kind if you would.” 

Jael toiled up the ladder; Daphne fol- 
lowed her carefully and found herself on 
a dark landing. 

“Take care o’ the hole,” said Jael, 
“there’s a board broke there.” 

“It is very dangerous,” said Daphne, 
seeing that she could look straight down 
into the room below through the hole. 

“Dangerous? Ay, very like itis. But 
there ain’t no one to git hurt not now. 
Fader he’ll never leave his bed no moor, 
—and my gal as used to be wi’ me—.” 
She broke off suddenly and turned into 
the little garret. 

“ Fader, here be a lady come to see 
ye.” 

“ Not a lady, Master Thorne,” said 
Daphne, coming forward, “only the 
schoolmistress. I am very sorry to see you 
ill and in bed. The time must seem very 
long to you.” 

“ Ay, times he do,” said the old man 
thickly. “Mostly of a mornin’ when 
there’s the work a-going for’ard—the 
horses to water and sich.” 

Daphne looked enquiringly at Jael. 

“ Don’t take no notice,” Jael whispered. 
“ He thinks o’ times he's wanted to work. 
He thinks he hears the master a-callin’ of 
him, and that he can’t goo. He worked 
well, he did, in his day.” And she raised 
her voice at the last sentence. 

“Forty year along o’ Mr. Falk,” said 
the old man, his eyes brightening as he 
turned them on Daphne. “A good mas- 
ter he were, and we never had no words.” 
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“You courted mother o’ those days, 
didn’t you, fader?” said. Jael, drawing 
him out. She knew the things he loved 
best to remember. 

“ Ay, i courted her o’ those days. Fine 
wench she were, and sarved along o’ 
Master Falk. Suil and quiet she were, 
and feared the Lord. Baked she did 
beautiful—didn’t lay heavy on your 
stomach, it didn’t—and milk, too, she 
could—there’ warn’t never a cow as ‘ud 
let fly at her.” 

* Has she been dead long ?” asked Miss 
Lynn, turning to Jael. 

“How long is it sin’ mother died, 
fader ?” said Jael, who knew the day and 
the year by heart. He did not like any 
but himself to tell that tale. 

“Thirty year come Midsummer: we 
hadn't on’y her—” looking at Jael—* and 
my wife she were al’ays wonderful ar’ter 
boys—ard the Lord he guy’ her her wish 
—but He took her life from her. She 
died, and the boy—and I buried ’em to- 
gether o’ a Sunday mornin’. And I came 
home—and the house were quiet like and 
still. And there were her sunbonnet a- 
hangin’ up agin’ the wall—and the worst- 
ed and the pins as women has, a-lyin’ in 
the basket in the winder. And I prays to 
the Lord and I says, says I, ‘O Lord, as 
guv me my good partner, and as has took 
der clean away, keep her right agin I come 
and fetch her, and don’t be too hard upon 
Josiah Thorne.’” 

He broke into tears, that Jael brushed 
from his face with her apron. 

Daphne took the old Bible, and read 
to the dying laborer that pastoral Psalm— 
“The Lord is my shepherd.” 

He wept again, but they were quieter 
and happier tears. 

“ He were al’ays forme. He never run 
foul o’ me. ‘The Lord, He knows I done 
my best by Him, and He al’ays done His 
best by me.” 

“You'll come agin,” said Jael, as 
Daphne rose to go. 

“Yes, I should like to come and see 
him again.” 

* And Ill look in every day for an hour 
and put things straight for ’e, if that’s any 
good,” said Jael, 

“Jt would be a great deal of good,” 
said the schoolmistress, “if you could 
come while I am in the school and make 
things comfortable for my mother. I 
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have a mother that is to me what your 
father is,” she added, smiling. 

“Pil come,” said Jael decisively. 
Daphne read the stamp of poverty upon 
everything in the strange little dwelling. 
How good to be able to help these poor 
folk as she could now do. 

What sort of charwoman would Jael 
make? ‘Thatthought came second. But 
Jonathan Cleare had recommended her: 
and though the room below was in sad 
disorder, Daphne had noticed that the 
room above, where the bedridden father 
lay, was scrupulously clean. 

Jael’s own words explained the enigma. 
“ Fader ’ll never leave his bed no moor— 
and my gal as used to be wi’ me "i 

There was no place for honest pride in 
the little room below, where the foot of a 
visitor seldom entered, and where the aged 
master would never set his foot again. 


CuapTreR XXXVILI. 
AN ESCORT. 


AARON FALK was under the elm trees 
as Daphne began to re-cross the field. 
He was bending over a sickly ewe, and 
discussing with a friend the state of tlre 
fleece, which he turned over with his cane. 

He was a well-made, erect man, and 
his dark hair was brushed back smartly 
from his not unpleasing face. He looked 
a younger man than he was; time had 
not dealt unkindly with him. With many 
of the attractions of youth, he carried the 
stability of later years. And to some 
women, even while they themselves are 
young: nay, perhaps, all the more decause 
they are young, this is the greatest of at- 
tractions. It was not thrown away on 
Daphne Lynn. 

And Mr, Falk’s face, if somewhat stern 
in repose, was all the pleasanter for the 
change brought upon it by a glad surprise. 
His color.came, when, at the sound of her 
foot on the sward, and the ripple of her 
gown over the cowslips, he looked up, 
and found Miss Lynn a few yards from 
him. 

The farmer was left to study his flock 
alone. ‘The sickly ewe, with a feeble 
bleat, dragged herself on to her legs with 
a struggle, and ambled painfully away. 
Aaron Falk, with his hat raised, was say- 
ing “Good evening” to the school-mis- 
tress. 
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“ You've got an arm-full there,” he said, 
smiling at her burden of cowslips ; “ I hope 
you will let me carry them for you.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Daphne, 
who wanted to save her dress, and had 
no hands to pick it up with; and she put 
the flowers into Mr. Falk’s hands. 

He carried them firmly grasped, and 
held out before him, as if he were quite 
unused, as indeed he was, to this sort of 
thing. Daphne gathered up her gown. 

“You've got it wet,’’ he said, “ the dew 
is falling. You must not get cold; that 
would never do.” 

He blushed at finding himself speaking 
so familiarly to her. He felt he was talk- 
ing with cool indifference when he meant 
to be respectfully diffident. It was the 
first time he had ever been conscious of 
real shyness, and the feeling was so strange 
that he hardly knew how he behaved un- 
der it. 

“ You would have less singing on Sun- 
day,” she answered, laughing. 

“ And that would be a loss,” said the 
brewer, but almost under his breath. 

They walked on in silence after that for 
some little way. More and more dreamily 
came the cawing of the rooks as the elm 
trees on the hill were left behind them, 
and as the twilight, with its soothing still- 
ness, crept over the land. ‘The thrushes 
trilling and piping in the hawthorn hedge 
that bordered the road below them, and 
the sound of their feet treading rhythmi- 
cally together alone broke the silence. 

Daphne, rather at a loss for a subject of 
conversation with the rich brewer, said, 
after a while, “I have been up to that 
lonely cottage on the hill—at least, beyond 
the hill. Thorne, I think, is the name of 
the people; an old man and his daughter. 
They seem to be very poor; and the 


house is such a miserable place. Is that 
the Squire’s property ?” 
“Well, no—not exactly. It’s a poor 


place, but they might make it better if 
they liked. He built it himself. He’s a 
queer creature, and a worthless tenant.” 

Mr. Falk spoke hurriedly, and fidgetted 
with the cowslips, two or three of which 
fell to the ground. 

“T thought him such a nice old man,” 
said the schoolmistress, in a.disappointed 
tone; “I am very sorry to hear he is not 
as respectable as he seems.”’ 

“Oh, there’s nothing so much amiss,” 
said the brewer; “he’s like most of them. 
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I'm carrying these badly, Miss Lynn.” 
And he dropped a few more cowslips, 
which he stooped to pick up. 

Daphne picked some up, too; but her 
thoughts weré still with the Thornes in 
the lonely cottage. 

“The woman—Jael I think they call 
her—is coming to do for my mother. 
She has a rough manner, but there is 
something I like about her.” 

“ Aaron Falk looked up, startled. “ In- 
deed,” he said drily, compressing his lips. 

Jael going to work again, was she? 
What might that mean? Would she be 
able to do now what she could not do of 
late—support more than the old bed-rid- 
den father ? 

And, in any case, she was to be about 
the schoolmistress constantly; going out 
and in of the house; letting fall bits of 
gossip, tales of her own struggles, hints of 
who knew what? 

The walk by Daphne’s side had been 
so sweet a moment before. Watching her 
was a happiness now to Aaron Falk ; tale 
ing to her alone was a great and rare hap- 
piness. 

He was not a man who was sensitive to 
outward things, who had a keen eye and 
open ear to the sights and sounds of nature. 
But, unconscious of it as he might be, the 
rooks and thrushes, the pale green sky, the 
leaping lambs, the faint sweet smell of 
Daphne’s cowslips, had conspired together 
to make that walk atime to be remembered. 

It had been a great opportunity—when 
might he see her again alone? And yet 
he had let it slip; he had said nothing 
that could reveal to her the state of his 
feelings towards her. Let it slip? No, it 
had been filched from him by this ill news, 
this “little rift” that made “the music 
mute.” 

Such a little rift! The news that Jael 
Thorne was going to work for the school 
mistress. 

They came to the dusty road, and turned 
up it. 

Pe I need not take you out of your way, 
sir,” said Daphne. 

“I hope I may ask you, as a favor, 
Miss Lynn, not to address me in that 
way.” 

Daphne looked surprised, and laughed. 

“ T thought it was quite usual,” she said. 

“From the people in the village, yes,” 
he said—then hesitating, “ but not from— 
not from you; I should be glad if you 
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could be less formal—if I might venture 
to be on—on an easier footing with you, 
Miss Lynn. I cannot express what I 
want to say—what I should wish to say, 
but—”’ . 

“ Thank you,” said Daphne, startled in 
her turn, more by the brewer's agitated 
manner than by his words; “ we are still 
hardly more than strangers, sir, though 
my mother and I are much indebted to 
you for many kindnesses.” 

She stood still; she thought there was 
no occasion for Mr. Falk to escort her 
further. 

“I must go home, now,” she said, and 
her manner had become a little cold and 
dignified. “Iam much obliged to you, 
but I can take the flowers now.” 

Andrew was lounging at the door of 
the forge, waiting for Jonathan to come 
and take a stroll with him. 

“ Look here, Jonathan,” he said, turn- 
ing his shoulder and speaking over it, 
“There’s Master Falk and her. He's 


making good running.” 

Jonathan, who was taking his coat off a 
peg on which some rusty horse-shoes were 
hanging, came forward and looked out. 

Aaron Falk and Miss Lynn were stand- 
ing together on the road; she was taking 


the cowslips from his hands; she was 
speaking, and the brewer was looking at 
her with a flushed, earnest face. 

Jonathan turned upon his heel, and 
looked impatiently for his cap. 

“ Let’s go out,” he said, clapping it on 
his head, and shoving past Andrew, 
through the doorway. 

“Good evening,” said Miss Lynn to 
Jonathan, as she passed, turning her soft 
grey eyes on him, and then on Andrew. 

Jonathan raised his cap and made a 
sort of obeisance. 

Daphne colored. What did it mean? 
Was he mocking her ? 

Andrew noticed it, too, and wondered. 

“ Well, I never saw you put yourself out 
so before; one ‘ud think you'd been 
learnin’ dancing. But she’s like to be 
the brewer's lady, and so it ain’t so much 
amiss.” 

They did not walk long that night. 
Jonathan was out of sorts and “cross- 
grained,” as his friend called it. 

He had not the satisfaction of knowing 
that all the evening Miss Lynn sat puz- 
zling over his mock-reverence on the road. 
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SILVER SPEECH ? 


JonaTHAN had often heard Mr. May 
speak from the pulpit of the “ sea of life.’’ 
It seemed to him in these days that he 
understood for the first time the meaning 
of the well-worn simile. 

No sooner had he left the trough of 
one wave than he was on the crest of an- 
other. A few weeks ago, to be at his ease 
with Andrew, to be sitting in the same 
pew in church, to see his honest face 
looking in at the forge door every eve- 
ning, with “There you are at it,—ain’t 
you goin’ to give over? It’s gone six this 
twenty minutes,”"—a few weeks ago, this 
state of things, then unattainable, had 
seemed to Jonathan to be all that he could 
wish for, all that was needed to make life 
flow on evenly once more. 

But he and Andrew were more than 
reconciled, and yet peace had not come. 
A fresh trouble was on his spint. He 
never spoke of it to any one. It was not 
Jonathan's way to confide his troubles, 
It would have been almost as hard to him 
to tell them out to all the village gossips 
as to confide them to his mother and to 
‘Drew. Trust them he did, entirely: often 
he longed to pour out his soul as Drew 
could do so easily. But an unconquer- 
able reserve forbade it. 

Indeed he would hardly himself recog- 
nise the cause of his unrest. When the 
knowledge sprang up suddenly before him, 
that, like other men, he had begun to love, 
and that his love was unreturned, nay, 
was never likely to be returned, he put the 
idea from him almost with scorn. And 
when the monotonous clinking of the 
hammer on the sounding iron did not 
serve to rock memory and thought to 
sleep, not only beat out a melancholy 
echo of his own feelings, he changed his 
mood to despondency. 

Things had never gone right with him 
from first to last. His career had been 
checked; his father’s health was never like- 
ly to be better. God had never sent him 
any fierce trouble heretofore, but neither 
(so it seemed to him) would He send him 
any great good fortune. Some people in 
the world had all the prizes, and some 
had all the blanks: and Jonathan made 
up his mind to the twilight of a joyless 
life. 
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To his mother he was kinder and more 
tender than ever. And she noticed very 
little change in him. He was not a gay 
lad at any time, always hard-working, and 
late of coming home. And then, in the 
evenings, he took to his books, or looked 
after his flowers in the window and the 
garden. 

“T don’t think as the warm weather 
suits Jonathan,” she would say sometimes. 
“He don’t seem as fierce as he do in the 
winter. His father there, he seem a little 
better when it gits warm.” 

“ Well, we can’t order our weather, can 
we?” said Martha Male. “The Lord 
knows a deal better than we do what we 
want. If we ordered the weather, we 
shouldn’t have no weather at all. You'd 
want two sorts, let alone all the other 
folk.” 

As Jonathan went about among his 
flowers, he often saw Mr. Falk, spruce and 
erect, walking up the village street to the 
schoolhouse. 

Sometimes he would come back in a 
few minutes, and then Jonathan knew 
Miss Lynn must be out. He fancied the 


brewer at those times looked crest-fallen. 
At other times an hour or more passed 
before his step came down the road, and 


the cane swung regularly at intervals over 
the privet-hedge. There was no dejection 
then in the brewer’s gait. It seemed to 
Jonathan each time that his fate must have 
been decided, so elastic was his quick 
tread, his face set in such satisfied repose. 

One evening, a soft June evening, the 
well-known step came by. Mr. Falk 
made a point of not looking at thé 
Cleare’s house as he passed. He looked 
straight a-head, and to-night he was 
whistling softly. There was no cane 
swinging over the hedge. He was look- 
ing down at something he carried care- 
fully. 

Jonathan rested on his spade, and 
followed him with his eyes. He had been 
in the habit of working on, and not look- 
ing up, when the brewer passed: there 
was little they could have to say to each 
other now. To-night he did not feel in- 
clined to shun him. He threw down his 
spade, and went to the gate from which 
he could see up the road. Mr. Falk had 


something large done up in a newspaper, . 


which he held with both hands. He was 
crossing the road now to the school-house 
gate. 
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Jonathan hardly knew why he did it, 
but he opened the gate and let it slam 
noisily. Then he leant against it, with 
his arms folded. He wanted Aaron Falk 
to see that he was watching him. 

The brewer turned round, and then 
continued his way to the school-house. , 

Jonathan walked down the road after 
him. Some perverse spirit had taken 
possession of him. He would be there to 
meet him when he came out. 

To say—what? To say nothing— 
what was there to say? But he felt 
Aaron Falk’s cup was too sweet, was 
overflowing, and he knew the very sight 
of him would be a drop of bitterness. 
Why was he to have all the smooth sail- 
ing and the green pastures, while other 
and better men smarted under the rod of 
an unjust fate ? 

He walked as far as the gate and look-. 
ed down the play-ground to the school- 
house. There was the brewer in the door- 
way, and Miss Lynn herself was letting 
him in. 

Jonathan turned on his heel. What a 
fool he had been. What was all this 
about, this rising in his throat, this heat 
in his face, this thumping of his heart ? 
What could he do, if Miss Lynn chose to 
marry Aaron Falk ? 

His head went down a little. There 
was one thing he could do. One word, 
and Aaron Falk’s chance would be de- 
stroyed. 

Something green was trembling on the 
dusty road before him. It was a spray of 
maidenhair fern. He stooped and picked 
it up. Miss Lynn had had more flowers 
then, to-night—that was a nosegay that 
the brewer had carried so tenderly, wrap- 
ped in newspaper. Should he speak this 
one word? The one word that could 
ruin Aaron’s hopes, and—set Miss Lynn 
free ? 

It was getting late—it was time to 
speak now, if the word was to be said, the 
word that would save her. And would 
it not be misery to a woman like Daphne 
Lynn to be married to- Aaron Falk ? 

His color came, and his heart beat 
faster as this thought came to him—that 
it would be a duty to her as a true 
and pure woman to tell her all. Perhaps, 
said Jonathan, arguing to himself, his face 
turned still down to the dusty road— 
perhaps it would be a sin to keep silence, 


To be continued. 
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WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


As a companion to the portrait of 
Millais, which appeared in the August 
number of the ECLECTIC, we present this 
month a portrait of another contempo- 
rary English artist, who is perhaps even 
better known in this country. 

WiiitiamM Ho_man Hunt was born in 
London, in the year 1827. Manifesting 
an early and decided taste for art, he 
was sent to the training-school of the 
Royal Academy, and in 1846 exhibited 
his first picture, entitled “ Hark.” This 
was followed in 1847 by a scene from 
“ Woodstock,” the “ Flight of Madeline 
and Porphyro,” from Keats’ “ Eve of St. 
Agnes” (1848), and “ Rienzi vowing to 
obtain Justice for the Murder of his Bro- 
ther”.(1849). A year later (in 1850) ap- 

his “Converted British Family 

ing a Christian Missionary from the 
Persecution of the Druids,” the first-fruits 
of the new pre-Raphaelite movement 
in British art. “ He had,” says a writer 
in the American Cyclopedia, “ im the pre- 


vious year associated himself with John 


Everett Millais and Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, for the purpose of restoring to the art 
the earnestness and conscientious accu- 
racy that animated the painters who pre- 
ceded Raphael. Medizvalism in the- 
ology and architecture was the prevail- 
ing mode of the day, and the young ar- 
tists showed the influence which it had, 
perhaps unconsciously, exerted upon 
them by styling themselves ‘ pre-Raphael- 


ites ;’ although they distinctly avowed 
their object to be chiefly the study of 
nature, to which they looked for inspira- 
tion, and the minutest details of which 
they proposed to copy with scrupulous 
accuracy. By common consent, Hunt 
was regarded as the leader of the new 
school, which was shortly joined by 
Charles Collins, and other young artists ; 
and, notwithstandmg much hostile criti- 
cism and ridicule, he continued year by 
year to develop the idea with which he 
started.” 

In 1851 appeared his “ Valentine res- 
cuing Sylvia from Proteus,” in 1852 
“The Hireling Shepherd,” and in 1833 3 
“ Claudio and Isabella” and “ Our Eng- 
glish Coasts’”—the latter a study of the 
downs at Hastings, strongly imbued with 
the characteristics of the new style. Two 
powerful pictures, “ The Awakened Con- 
science” and “ The Light of the World” 
appeared in 1854. Thesummer of 1855 
was spent by Mr. Hunt on the shores of 
the Dead Sea, where he made minute 
studies of the surrounding scenery, 
which were subsequently embodied in 
his picture of the “ Scape Goat” (1856). 
“ After Sunset in Egypt” was first ex- 
hibited at the Universal Exposition of 
1867 in Paris. Mr. Hunt resided for 
some years in Jerusalem, engaged in 
painting “ The Shadow of Death.” This 
is his most famous picture, and for it he 
received over sixty thousand dollars. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Norsk MyTHOLoGy ; THE RELIGION OF OUR 
FoOREFATHERS. Containing all the Myths 
of the Eddas, systematized and interpreted. 
By R. B. Anderson, A.M. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 


Professor Anderson claims for his work, 
and, as we think, justifiably, that it is “the 
first complete and systematic presentation of 
the Norse Mythology in the English language.” 
All previous treatises on the Norse Mytho- 
logy lave contained very little in the way of 
exposition and a great deal in the way of 
commentary and speculation; and the gene- 
ral manuals of mythology have usually regard- 


ed their task as finished when the mythologies 
of Greece and Rome have been more or less 
satisfactorily expounded. Mr. Alexander 
Murray’s Manual, for example, is conceded 
to be the best popular work of the kind ; and 
yet he devotes nearly as many pages to two of 
the leading Greek mythsas to the entire Norse 
system. 

Now, Professor Anderson considers this a 
complete perversion of the natural order of 
affairs ; for, while he entertains a hearty ad- 
miration for the Greek mythology, he has 
nothing but contempt for the Roman. “ Pro- 
perly speaking,” he says, ‘“‘ there is no such 
thing,” it is a mere bald, unimaginative adap- 

















tation from the Greek. His contempt, indeed, 
extends even to the Roman literature, con- 
cerning which he declares it to be “an his- 
torical fact that the whole of it, especially that 
part of it which may be called de/les lettres, is 
scarcely any thing but imitation. It did not, 
like the Greek and Old Norse, spring from 
the popular mind, by which it was cherished 
through centuries ; but at least a large portion 
of it was produced for pay and for ornament, 
mostly in the time of the tyrant Augustus, to 
tickle his ear and gild those chains which 
were artfully forged to fetter the peoples of 
Southern Europe.” The Norse Mythology, 
on the other hand, Professor Anderson re- 
gards as the grandest system of cosmogony 
and theogony on record,—far more perfect, 
and more in accordance with the facts of na- 
ture and human nature, than even the Greek, 
and much more deserving of study, especially 
by all Teutonic peoples. Nor is it as amytho- 
logy only that it is worthy of attention ; for 
the myths are imbedded in a literature unsur- 
passed in power and beauty, and which “the 
scholar must of necessity be familiar with in 
order to comprehend the history of the Middle 
Ages.” Nearlya third of the book is devoted 
to a comparison of the Norse and Greek sys- 
tems, and to urging what is evidently the 
author's pet hobby, namely, the importance of 
giving the preference to the Scandinavian 
languages over Greek and Latin in the curri- 
culum of American colleges. ‘* We free-born 
Goths, the descendants of Odin and Thor, 
ought to begin our education and receive our 
first impressions from our own ancestors,” 
and the proper medium for this is the study 
of the Scandinavian languages, and especially 
of Icelandic, *‘ which is the only Aving key to 
the history of the middle ages, and to the old 
Norse literature.” When we have thus done 
justice to our own Teutonic race, we may 
turn our attention to the ancient peoples 
around the Mediterranean Sea, the most im- 
portant of which, in literary and historical re- 
spects, are the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. 

The expository and interpretative portions 
of the book, which constitute of course its 
most important feature, are all that could be 
desired. Each myth is taken up successively, 
and related, analyzed, and explained. Wher- 
ever the labors of others have thrown light 
upon obscure points, Professor Anderson cites 
them for the information of his readers ; and 
copious illustrative translations from both the 
Elder and Younger Edda, and from the Sagas, 
accompany the elucidations of the text. Such 
minor defects of style as may be detected are 
explained by the fact the author is writing 
in an alien tongue ; and, in spite of these, the 
public are indebted to him for a book which 
~b 
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is not only useful and interesting but credita- 
ble to American scholarship. 


Tue Apope oF Snow. Observations on a 
Tour from Chinese Tibet to the Indian Cau- 
casus, through the Upper Valleys of the 
Himalaya. By Andrew Wilson. New-York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. n 
Without exactly sharing the-estimate which 

Mr. Wilson appears to place upon himself and 
upon his work, in his somewhat egotistic pre- 
face, we may yet bear cheerful testimony to the 
fact that in the “ Abode of Snow” he has pro- 
duced an instructive and highly interesting 
book. Probably no portion of the world—cer- 
tainly no known portion—presenis grander or 
more impressive scenery than the upper ran- 
ges of the Himalayas, especially in its con- 
trast with the reeking plains of India; and 
Mr. Wilson's rare powers of description bring 
it before us with peculiar vividness and force. 
Description of natural scenery, indeed, is Mr. 
Wilson's special forte, and whole pages might 
be gleaned from his several chapters, which; 
for sustained power of expression and jmten- 
sity of effect, could hardly be surpassed im the 
entire literature of travel. Some of the para- 
graphs are more than word-pictures ; they lin- 
ger in the mind like a reminiscence of perso- 
nal experience. 

But little less interesting is the insight 
which the book affords inta the character, 
habits, and customs of the peculiar people who 
live amid these sublime scenes of nature. They 
are for the most part Lamaists, they practice 
polyandry (a custom, by the way, which is treat- 
ed very plainly and fairly by Mr. Wilson), and 
they exhibit the phenomena of a civilization 
which has been for ages past, and is still, almost 
completely cut off from the rest of the world. 
Mr. Wilson traveled slowly, and is a keen ob- 
server withal, and his contact with the people 
in their various capacities as guides, coolies, 
soldiers, hosts, and tradesmen, brings out 
many strange and amusing incidents, which 
he relates with peculiar zest. 

The book, however, is no mere traveler’s 
chronicle, to be read for amusement, laid aside, 
and forgotten. While its general aim is to 
give the “average reader” an intelligible idea 
of the region described, it contains a great 
deal of really useful information on matters of 
physical science, ethnology, archeology, and 
history ; and the reader may go to it with the 
certainty not only of being entertained, but of 
obtaining a clearer idea than he has ever had 
before of India itself, of its native peoples, 
and of the social life of the conquering race. 


ELEMENTARY Course IN GEOGRAPHY: De- 
signed for Primary and Intermediate Grades, 
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and as a Complete Shorter Course. 
William Swinton. New-York: 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


A CompLeTe Course IN GEOGRAPHY: Physi- 


By 


Ivison, 


cal, Industrial, and Political. By William 
Swinton. New-York: Jzvison,. Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. 


The true teSt of a text-book is the school- 
room, and a teacher, therefore, is the only one 
who, prior to experience, is entitled to express 
a decided opinion regarding its merits. Such 
being the case, we shall content ourselves here 
with describing the special features of Mr. 
Swinton’s geographies, merely recording our 
own impression that the theory on which they 
are prepared seems logical and practical, while 
the literary execution of the work is worthy of 
all praise. 

The Elementary Geography, as Mr. Swinton 
explains in the Preface, “is designed to be 
truly afvimary manual ; so that it may be be- 
gun justas soon as amy text-book instruction 
ought to be begun. But it does not stop 
here, for the matter is gradually toned up, and 
a sufficiency of matter given, to make it cover 
all the ground occupied by so-called ‘ Inter- 
mediate Geographies’ or ‘ Shorter Courses.’” 
Special features of the work are: “ (1) In place 
of enunciating a principle in generalized ab- 
stract terms, a series of questions ading up to 
the principle and addressed to the perceptive 
faculty of the young scholar is asked,—ques- 
tions the answers to which will be supplied 
by the pupil’s own senses. (2) Then, when 
the mind of the pupil is awakened, comes the 
oral work of the teacher—explanations, illus- 
trations, suggestive queries, etc. The charac- 
ter of this work is indicated in explicit terms 
at the exact point where it should come in. 
(3) Finally, the pupil having, by an easy in- 
ductive process, formed a true conception 
(though perhaps still without ability to put it 
into language), the principle is enunciated” 
in the shape of a specific question and answer, 
which the pupil is to memorize. To the ordi- 
nary question-and-answer, or recitation, matter, 
the author has also added reading matter, con- 
sisting of flowing descriptions and animated 
narratives bearing upon the particular subject 
in hand and tending to illustrate it. 

The Complete Course does not bear the usual 
relation to the Elementary Course, in being 
simply an expansion of the latter ; but is an 
entirely independent work, with a plan and 
method of its own, designed with special refer- 
ence to the mental capacity of youth in the in- 
termediate and grammar grades. It will suffi- 
ciently illustrate the comprehensive spirit of 
this manual to say that, instead of giving un- 
due prominence to physical geography on the 
one hand, or to folitical geography on the 
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other, as is the case in most geographical text- 
books, the author treats them as inseparable, as 
one subject,—so that the physical aspects and 
attributes of the globe, and man’s doings on 
its surface, form,in place of isolated pheno- 
mena, a living, organic whole. In the Lessons, 
the author takes the pupil’s own experience as 
a Starting-point, and proceeds by induction, 
step by step, till a generalized statement is 
reached. “These generalized statements 
form the recifative part of each topic; and 
both memorizing and reciting will in this way 
be easy and pleasant, since the pupil will have 
made his own definitions and reached the 
conclusions for himself.” Special attention 
is bestowed throughout the work upon in- 
dustrial and commercial geography; and a 
novel and useful feature is the introduction of 
a special State geography for each State in the 
Union, to be used by classes in that State and 
omitted by the others. 

The maps, charts, etc., in both volumes are 
beautifully engraved, on a uniform scale, and 
the pictorial illustrations are numerous and 
appropriate. 


CoMMON-SENSE MANAGEMENT OF THE STO- 
MACH. By George Overend Drewry, M.D. 
New-York : Dodd & Mead. 


Ir is a notable fact, which publishers seem 
hardly to have discovered as yet, that, as a 
general rule, English books on popular medi- 
cine are very much inferior to American pro- 
ductions in the same field. In the present 
case, for instance, Dr. Drewry considers him- 
self to have gone so farin the revelation of 
professional secrets that he does little more 
in his Preface than vindicate himself from an 
apprehended charge of professional impro- 
priety; yet there is literally nothing in the 
book which in this country, at least, has not 
become part of the popular literature of the 
time. . 

For Dr. Drewry does not present new or 
especially comprehensive views on the man- 
agement of the stomach. General observations 
on food, diet, exercise, rest, bathing, alcoholic 
liquors, etc., constitute the staple of his work ; 
and the only instance in which he descends to 
particulars is in the prescriptions at the end,— 
prescriptions which are more likely than not 
to prove dangerous in the hands of inexperi- 
enced readers. Dyspepsia is treated of at 
greater length than any other single topic, and 
under quite a complex classification ; but a 
person who actually has dyspepsia would 
learn little from it as to the practical treatment 
of the disease,—unless, indeed, he be ignorant 
of the most elementary and generally-known 
laws of hygiene. 

As giving emphasis to facts and principles 
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which, while we know them, we are constantly 
neglecting to apply, Dr. Drewry’s little book 
may have a certain value; but it makes no 
fresh contribution to our knowledge of the 
stomach and its diseases. 


Messrs. G. P. PutNaAm’s Sons (New-York) 
publish a new edition of “ Lempriére’s Clas- 
sical Dictionary,” a work the usefulness of 
which is too well known to require extended 
notice. The present edition is cheap, but well 
printed and of convenient size ; and besides 
the “full accoynt of all the proper names 
mentioned in ancient authors,” contains a 
chronological table covering the period from 
the creation of the world to the fall of the 
Roman Empire in the East and in the West, 
and tables of coins, weights, and measures in 
use among the Greeks and Romans. 


— ewe 


FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. P. G. HAMERTON is preparing a new 
and thoroughly revised edition of his book 
on ‘ Etching and Etchers.’ 


THE veteran Pott is now engaged on a new 
edition of the works of William von Hum- 
boldt, the founder of the science of philology. 


Dr. Ross, of Edinburgh High School, is 
engaged with contributors in the preparation 
of a new encyclopedia, the first volume of 
which will appear about the end of the year. 


A NOVEL, the scene of which is laid in An- 
tediluvian ages, has just been completed by 
Elie Berthet, ‘ Les Parisiens a l’Age de Pierre,’ 
and is to be the first of aseries of such ro- 
mances. 


THE little town of Botzen, in the Austrian 
Tyrol, is endeavoring to raise funds for the 
purpose of erecting a statue to the Minne- 
singer, Walther von der Vogelweide, said to 
be a native of the place. 


THE Fewish Chronicle understands that the 
learned septuagenarian, R. B. Goldberg, of 
Paris, well known in Hebrew literary cir- 
cles, is engaged in translating into English 
and French the fables which go by the name 
of “Calila et Dimna,” but which are better 
known under the title of “ Fables of Bidpai.” 


A History of the Portuguese in Asia and 
Africa, the materials for which are being col- 
lected from original sources, is in progress 
under the hand of Mr. P. A. Tiele, the Libra- 
rian of the University of Leyden, who pro- 
poses to follow it up with a History of the 
Netherlanders in the same parts of the globe. 


THE smallest Bible ever produced has just 
been issued from the Oxford University Press 
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Warehouse. It is printed legibly on a tough 
India paper of extreme thinness and opacity, 
measures 44 by 2 by } inches, and weighs, 
when bound in limp morocco leather, les§ than 
3h ounces. It can be sent throught the post 
for a penny. 


Mr. SmitH has been directed by the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum to resume his ex- 
cavations at Nineveh, and he expects to start 
for the East early next month. His new hook 
on the ‘Chaldean Account of Genesis,’ which 
contains his recent discoveries, is now in the 
press, and will shortly be published. 


M. E. RENAN will publish in the beginning 
of the winter the two final volumes of his 
work on the Early History of Christianity, of 
which the ‘Vie de Jésus,’ ‘Les Apétres,’ 
‘Saint Paul,’ and ‘ L’Antechrist’ have formed 
portions. M. Renan has also in the press a 
volume of miscellanies. 


Tue Clarendon Press will issue this au- 
tumn, through Messrs. Macmillan & Co., a 
new edition of Professor Jowett’s “ Plato.” 
The new edition will, for convenience, be 
in five volumes instead of four. The transla- 
tion has been carefully revised throughout, 
and the introductions have been in many 
cases almost re-written. 


Mrs. HerscuHeEt, wife of Captain Herschel, 
F.R.S. (grandson of the celebrated Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel), is now engaged on a memoir 
of Miss Caroline Herschel, the accomplished 
sister and assistant of Sir William, compiled 
from her own journals. Several letters of the 
great astronomer, hitherto unpublished, will 
be included in the volume. 


THE Academy states that the Marquis of 
Lorne has in the press a narrative poem of 
above 3,000 lines, called “ Guido and Lita: a 
Tale of the Riviera,” founded on an incident 
in one of the many Saracen inroads which 
troubled the coast of Provence during the 
tenth century. 


His Excellency Iwakura Tomomi, chief of 
the Japanese Embassy which visited England 
a few years ago, has just presented to the 
library of the India Office, in fulfilkment of a 
verbal promise made to the librarian, a set of 
the Chinese version of the Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, called Tripitaka in Sanskrit, Santsang 
in Chinese, and Issaikio in Japanese. The 
work is putup in seven large boxes, weigh- 
ing about three tons and a quarter, and will 
require a room to itself. 


Mr. KEGAN Paut’s “ Life of William God- 
win” is at last to appear. The book will 
contain letters, hitherto unpublished, by 
Shelley, Lamb, Coleridge, Mrs. Shelley, God- 
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win himself, Mary Wooistonecraft, and others. 
Not the least interesting of the relics pre- 
served is a diary of William Godwin, care- 
fully kept by him through the whole of his 
career. In the middle and latter part of his 
life, not a day is passed by without some re- 
cord. Godwin at one time meditated writing 
an autobiography, but did not proceed far 
with it. The fragments of it are in Mr. Paul’s 
hands. Mr. Paul intends, after the publica- 
tion of the “ Life of Godwin,” to make still 
further use of his materials. 


Messrs. Cuatro & WINnDus promise “ The 
Correspondence, Table Talk, and Memoir of 
Benjamin Robert Haydon,” by his son F. W. 
Haydon, illustrated with a portrait drawn 
from a cast of his face, and fac-similes of many 
interesting sketches, including a portrait of 
Haydon drawn by Keats, and a side face of 
Keats by Haydon, and sketches of Wilkie, 
Leigh Hunt, Maria Foote, as well as the first 
ideas for several of his paintings, all repro- 
duced from the originals in his journals. The 
work will contain a large number of unpub- 
lished letters from Keats, Wilkie, Southey, 
Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, Kirkup, Land- 
seer, Wordsworth, and others, as well as Hay- 
don’s official correspondence respecting the 
Elgin Marbles, the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament, and the foundation of a Na- 
tional School of Art. 


Ir appears from the will of the late Hans 
Christian Andersen that the total amount of his 
property does not amount to £4000 sterling. 
The bulk of his property is left to a M. Col- 
lin, a relation of his first benefactor, to whom 
Andersen owed his success, and by whose 
side he now lies in the family vault. There 
are some legacies to the town of Odense, 
where the poet was born, and his proof edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens's works, with a dedi- 
cation from the author, are left to the Royal 
Library, as well as some rare manuscripts. 
His trinkets and the many small souvenirs 
which he had received during his long life, 
have been distributed among his many per- 
sonal friends. An edition of all the letters 
which Andersen had received from royal per- 
sons, authors, and other celebrated persons, 
will shortly be published, according to the di- 
rections contained in his will. 


_Tue Congress of German Journalists was 
opened at Bremen, August 22d, and a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted in favor of ob- 
taining immunity from punishment for truth- 
ful reports of the public proceedings of the 
law courts. It was further resolved to procure 
imperial legislation giving effect to the prin- 
ciple, which is based upon the indispensable 
anonymity of the public press, that when an 
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editor has rendered himself liable to arrest 
under the provisions of the Press Law, the 
authorities shall not be allowed to use com- 
pulsion for the purpose of ascertaining the 
names of other guilty parties, and that no one 
shall be bound to give evidence respecting 
the author or contributor of the incriminated 
matter. With regard to this point, the meet- 
ing decided to aim at obtaining a legislative 
decision rendering it permissible to compel a 
witness to give testimony only in cases where 
the published matter involved a violation of 
the secrets of office. The following resolution 
was also agreed to: “ The Congress of Jour- 
nalisis declares the anonymity of the press to 
be aright which its highest duties render it 
imperative to maintain, and which should 
only be waived when a strict adherence to it 
would favor the impunity of crime.” 


eee 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


THe ZopiacaL Licut.—During his resi- 
dence in the iSland of Jamaica in 1868 and 
1869, M. Houzeau assiduously observed the 
zodiacal light for six months consecutively, 
and has now communicated the results to the 
Belgian Academy. M.Houzeau has for more 
than thirty years devoted great attention to 
this puzzling phenomenon, and he is fortunate 
in having now obtained such a fine series of 
observations, the boundary of the zodiacal light 
having been carefully determined by him on 
56 nights out of the 179. As far as these re- 
sults go, it appears that the zodiacal light is 
not appreciably inclined to the ecliptic, and 
does not approach to coincidence either with 
the plane of the sun’s equator, as Cassini sup- 
posed, or with that of the moon's orbit, as 
Jones has more recently suggested. The 
slight observed deviations from the plane of 
the ecliptic are explained by M. Houzeau as 
results of the greater absorption of the light 
of the lower or southern side by our atmos- 
phere, which is, of course, less transparent 
near the horizon. From these observations, 
M. Houzeau concludes that we must reject 
both the hypothesis which regards the zodiacal 
light as an appendage of the sun, and that 
which assigns it to the moon; and since, if it 
were a ring round the earth, it would be seen 
as acomplete arch in the sky crossing from 
east to west, the author is driven to the con- 
clusion that it is a fan-shaped sector, some- 
what similar to the tail of a comet, spreading 
from the earth towards the sun, thinning off on 
each side of this direction, so that it extends 
to about 40° on the side towards which the 
earth is moving, and 60° or 70° on the other 
side. This must, of course, be modified, if 
we accept those observations in which the zo- 
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diacal light has been distinctly traced right 
across the heavens from east to west; but M. 
Houzeau’s conclusions are founded on his 
own observations alone. For the period of 
his watch there was a sensible diminution of 
brightness, the zodiacal light being seen in 
January, 1869, as readily as a fourth-magnitude 
star in twilight, while by June it was not so 
bright as the fifth magnitude. 

From observations on his voyage to Rodri- 
gues and back, with the Transit of Venus Ex- 
pedition, Mr. Burton has been led to very dif- 
ferent conclusions. He was provided witha 
binocular spectroscope devised by himself 
specially for this work, and with this he deter- 
mined the spectrum of the zodiacal light to con- 
sist of a continuous band with a bright line in 
the yellow (forming the boundary of the spec- 
trum on that side) anda dark line in the green. 
This same spectrum was given by every part 
of the sky unoccupied by the Milky Way,a 
most important observation, which, in combi- 
nation with the change of form of the zodiacal 
light seen when the observer passed from S. 
to N. latitudes, shows, according to Mr. Bur- 
ton, that it reaches and probably surrounds the 
earth. From the spectrum seen, as well as 
from the fact of polarisation in a plane through 
the axis of the zodiacal light, Mr. Burton fur- 
ther concludes that it is emitted by matter 
partly liquid and partly solid, intermixed with 
gas. 


THE PuysicAL CONDITION OF THE PLANET 
Mercury.—Dr. Zéllner has deduced some im- 
portant conclusions as to the condition of this 
planet's surface from measures of the intensity 
of its light, which he succeeded in making on 
two occasions by the use of his photometer. 
This instrument, contrived by him several 
years ago, is a very beautiful application of the 
principle that if light be reflected from a smooth 
surface, such as a plate of glass, inclined ata 
certain angle, it undergoes a modification of 
such a nature that the amount reflected from 
a second plate inclined to it at the same angle 
varies as the plate is turned about the ray as 
an axis, being greatest when the two plates are 
parallel,and nothing when the second plate is 
turned round through a right-angle from this 
position. Thus by turning the one plate round, 
the light of a lamp may be reduced in any re- 
quired degree till it is equal to that of the hea- 
venly object of which the brightness is requir- 
ed, and the angle turned through from the 
position for extinction gives a measure of this 
brightness. Dr. Zéllmer uses a rather more 
convenient arrangement than two glass plates, 
viz., two Nichols’ prisms, but the principle is 
the same. ° From his measures of the bright- 
ness of Mercury with this photometer, he con- 
cludes that the reflective power or albedo of 
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this planet is much the same as that of the 
moon (being a little higher than quartz por- 
phyry) ; and that the change of brightness with 
the phase probably follows the same law as in 
the case of the moon, which is very different 
from that of a smooth body. A discussion of 
numerous measures of the moon in different 
phases led Zéllner to the conclusion that the 
change of brightness is just what would hold 
for a rough surface in which the average slope 
of the hills was 52° ; and he now infers a simi- 
lar condition of things on Mercury, which 
must therefore be without an atmosphere. 
The albedo of the other planets, with the ex- 
ception of Mars, is very much larger, and they 
have, therefore, probably very dense atmos- 
pheres, which reflect nearly all the sun’s rays. 
Mars would appear to hold an intermediate 
position—part of its light being reflected from 
its atmosphere, and part from its surface. Dr. 
Zéllner has also attempted to determine the al- 
bedo of the earth from a comparison of the dark 
and bright parts of the moon, these being re- 
spectively lighted by the earth and the sun ; 
but he has not yet obtained sufficient observa- 
tions to settle this point. 


THE BLoop Cure.—The practice which came 
so rapidly and widely in vogue, of taking for 
consumption and some other diseases, drafts of 
warm blood the moment when extracted from 
the calf orox, has gone into considerable disuse 
of late, on account of distaste, inconvenience, 
and other reasons. Dr. De Pascale, of Nice, 
has successfully adopted a substitute in the 
form of dry powdered blood. The blood of 
the animal, after being dried in a water-bath, 
is reduced to a very fine powder, and grated 
through a sieve, and it can thus be taken for 
any length of time without repugnance, being 
almost tasteless—can be taken as a common 
powder mixed with soups, milk, marmalade, 
or chocolate, or inclosed in a wafer. Dr. De 
Pascale has given it in some cases mixed with 
a little pepsin. The quantity of the powder he 
varies according to the patient's age, sex, 
state of health, and digestive power—in gene- 
ral, beginning with 30 grains, increasing as cir- 
cumstances may dictate. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN CHEMISTRY AND THER 
moTics.—The study of the evolution of hea 
in chemical combinations is a new branch of 
science belonging partly to physics and part- 
ly to chemistry, and the number of facts al- 
ready observed is sufficiently numerous to 
indicate certain laws, which are set forth by 
Berthelot. He premises that in the art of 
producing any chemical change, the mole- 
cules hit sharply against one another, and 
give off heat, just as when a hammer strikes 
a barofiron. From the study of the relations 
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between the amount of heat and the amount 
of work done, it is possible to establish some 
theorems of thermo-chemistry. 


BACTERIA AND PuTREFACTION.—Dr. Arnold 
Hiller, of Berlin, has made a series of elabo- 
rate experiments with the view of determin- 
ing the relations of bacteria to putrefactive 
changes, and has come to the conclusion that 
the whole subject needs to be re-examined 
from the beginning. He has demonstrated that 
active putrefaction may take place in the ab- 
sence of bacteria, and that bacteria may be 
present in abundance without giving rise to 
putrefaction. In short, it seems quite possible 
that effect may have been mistaken for cause. 


Deep-Sea SounpINGcs.—Not so many years 
ago, it was considered a feat in deep-sea 
soundings to reach a mile or a mile and a 
half, and even then, after allowance had been 
made for the action of currents upon the line, 
the actual depth attained was a good deal 
matter of calculation or guess. Breakages 
also were continually occurring in the hauling 
up, from the necessary slenderness of the cord 
in comparison with the weight of the lead. 
The modern method, by which the lead de- 
taches itself at the bottom, meets that as well 
as several other difficulties nearly as important, 
and the wonder is that it was not thought of 
sooner. Now,remarks /von, there is scarcely 
any limit to the depth of soundings, ex- 
cept the depth of the sea, which the recent 
explorations of the Challenger go far to show 
to be in accordance with the theory that its 
greatest depth is equivalent to the height of 
the highest elevations above its level. The 
deepest sea-soundings yet effected were ob- 
tained by the Challenger this year in the 
abysses off New-Guinea, depths which have 
occasioned a sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween the fauna of Asia and Australasia. 
The “lead” weighed 4 cwt., and struck bot- 
tom at the tremendous depth of 4450 fathoms, 
or about 26,700 feet. The hollow rod, by 
which specimens of the bottom are brought 
up, was full of mud, and both the thermome- 
ters that had been sent down were smashed to 
atoms by the enormous pressure of the su- 
perincumbent water. A previous unsuccess- 
ful attempt to reach the bottom, but in which 
4545 fathoms were sounded, showed the tem- 
perature at that depth to be 35$ deg. Fahr., 
uncorrected. 


Evecrro-MAcNetic RAILWAy-SIGNALS.— 
Railway-signals which work without the help 
of human hands seem to offer some assurance 
of safety that has so long been desired by 
travelers. It is known that the distance-sig- 


nals, worked by long wires, are liable to get 
out of order, and that there is a limit to the 
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distance at which they can be placed. Mr. 
Spagnoletti, chief electrician to the Great 
Western Railway, has invented an electro 
magnetic signal which is well deserving of at- 
tention, inasmuch as it can be worked at any 
distance—at two or ten miles, as well as one 
hundred yards. The ordinary out-stretching 
signal arm, with which we are all familiar, is 
attached to a rocking lever between two elec- 
tro-magnets ; these are connected with a bat- 
tery in the ordinary way, and contact can 
either be made bya signalman touching a 
key, or by the locomotive pressing down a 
treadle. For night-service, colored lamps 
can be worked as readily as the signal-arm. 
To an outsider, the numerous signals at a 
railway-station appear confusing and com- 
plicated. If this electro-magnetic signal 
were taken into use, no other would be re 
quired, and thus simplicity would come into 
play. In cases where the apparatus is worked 
by hand, a little copy of the signals in the sig- 
nalman’s box tells him whether the distant 
signal, far out of sight, is working properly 
or not. But, as before stated, the locomotive 
itself will set the signals ; will leave a danger- 
signal standing in the rear ; will ring a bell to 
announce its approach ; and, on arrival at the 
next station, lets down the danger-signals first 
put up, raises the next, sends on the warning 
whistle, and so does all the signalling with 
the regularity of clockwork. Of course there 
must always be a sufficiency of battery power 
to keep the magnets up to their duty: if this 
be done, the signal-post may be fixed in any 
place wherever it is likely to be most effective. 
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Morninc-Work.—If a man have the full 
control of his own time, he naturally desires 
so to map it out as to produce the greatest re- 
sult with the least expenditure of vital force, 
and he will necessarily be guided very much 
by his own physical constitution and the 
nature of his occupation, whilst he will also 
seek to profit by the experience of others. 
The German student and professor, who, we 
must all acknowledge, produces more result 
from his labors than the savant of any other 
nationality, is usually an early riser and an 
early diner. He finds in the society of his 
family, with occasional simple festivities, suf- 
ficient relief from an absorbing study. But 
the number of hours that he works would be 
far too great for any more excitable brain. 
For a writer of fiction, a dramatist, a poet, or 
journalist to devote himself to his study for 
as many hours as a German professor, would 
be to invite speedy paralysis or softening of 
the brain. Walter Scott tried it, you will re- 
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member, when he attempted the impossible 
task of clearing off his burden of debts. 
How he spoilt both his later works and the 
brain that had inspired so many charming 
pictures of life, is plainly recorded in his life. 
Goethe's well-ordered brain produced his 
works without any undue strain upon his 
nervous powers. He was an early diner, and 
by no means indifferent to the pleasures of 
the table or the charms of female society. 
Shakespeare of course dined early, and proba- 
bly divided his periods of composition and 
study by an afternoon devoted to amusement 
and repose. Dickens, we know, performed 
nearly all his literary work between the hours 
of nine a.M.and one p.M. A distinguished 
man in another sphere, Von Moltke—one 
who has produced stupendous results from 
his powers of organization—is an early diner, 
and devotes the hours of the afternoon to 
amusement and exercise. Bismarck is said 
to have done most of his work in the early 
morning hours. As to this early rising, there 
is no doubt that much work can be got 
through in the uninterrupted solitude of the 
early morning, but the stress on the brain is 
very great—as much so as in night-work, 
Schiller was a great night-worker, and wrote 
with the stars for his sole companions. Bul- 
wer Lytton, again, always finished his work 
before luncheon. We are inclined to think 
that the day-work is, on the whole, the best, 
and that the feverish facility of an over-excit- 
ed brain is more fatal to real success than the 
interruptions and casualties of daylight.— 
Belgravia. 


Monkeys.—Most of the stories of monkey 
wit may be traced to his power of imitating 
men, a faculty which he alone possesses among 
brutes. The accurate copy of our gestures 
and actions which enables a monkey to work 
out a screw with long pains and care, after he 
has seen it inserted, is a sort of cleverness in 
one sense higher than that of the elephant or 
the dog, but it is one purely useless and ob- 
jectless. In fact, the imitation is often to his 
own hurt, as when he is persuaded to fling 
down cocoa-nuts from the tops of palm-trees 
inaccessible to man in exchange for the stones 
which he receives instead. Here and there 
he may be credited perhaps with original mis- 
chief, as in the case of the monkey who was dis- 
covered in the dean's house at Christchurch, 
picking coals out of the fire by the black end 
and carefully sowing them about the new car- 
pet, for which feat he was pitilessly rusticated. 
An uran-outang on board a king’s ship re- 
turning from India with a Governor-General 
on board was “a most genteel person,” who 
put on a flannel shawl every evening as soon 
as it became cold, crossing it tidily across its 
chest “like a lady ;” it was, however, only 
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copying the Governor-General’s wife, who 
was on board, and did the same. A monkey 
which lately died at Berlin seems to have 
used his great accomplishments merely social- 
ly to make himself agreeable. Having once 
been present at a dinner of savans where they 
clinked their glasses together, he insisted on 
doing the same next day at his master’s table, 
He always showed the greatest interest when 
a new beast arrived at the menagerie, appa- 
rently studying its peculiarities, and follow- 
ing its master’s lead in seeing that it was 
comfortably established. The poor little 
beast seems to have had a peculiarly gentle 
disposition ; it suffered from a bad tumor 
and submitted patiently to the very painful 
remedies, swallowing quietly unpleasant phy- 
sic, as if content to believe that its master 
knew best. The German report mentioned 
gravely, how “ polite” (Aéfich) it was in its man- 
ners when it was ill, and how it shook hands 
with its master before it died, with an appa- 
rent knowledge that it was going away.—Good 
Words. 
THE GRAVE’S VOICES, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY ANTONIA DICKSON. 

Sunk as in dreams, and lost in anxious thought, 

My footsteps brought me to this lonely spot. 

To whom belongs the field ? this flowery bed ? 

* The dead.’ 

Enter thou in, my soul ; why shouldst thou fear? 

Nought but sweet buds and flowers are blooming here. 

Whence comes the essence for these sweet perfumes ? 

* From tombs.’ 

See here, O man! where all thy paths must end, 

However varied be the way they wend. 

Listen ! the dead leaves speak ; ay, hear thou must : 

* To dust.’ 

Where are the careless hearts that on the earth 

Trembled in pain, or beat so high in mirth ? 

Those in whose breasts the flame of hatred smouldered ? 

* Mouldered.’ 

Where are the mighty who take life by storm ? 

Who e’en to heaven's heights wild wishes form. 

What croak the ravens on yon moss-grown wall ? 

* Buried all.’ 

Where are the dear ones in Death's cold sleep lying, 

To whom Love swore a memory undying? 

What wail yon cypress trees ?—oh, hear’st thou not ? 

* Forgot.’ 

To see where these ones passed, did no eye crave ? 

May o wild longing pierce beyond the grave ? 

The fir-trees shake their weird heads ‘one by one ; 

* Nong, none.’ 

The evening wind amid the trees is sighing, 

Fettered in dreams, my saddened soul is lying, 

The twilight falls, the red glow paleth fast— 

*’ Tis past.’ 

SHAKESPEARE’S HistrorIcAL PLays. — The 
historical plays of Shakespeare are the most 
splendid monument of poetical patriotism 
that any country can boast. In them, asin a 
mirror, we see a representation of whatever is 
famous in the life of our nation, reaching 
back to distant periods, extending into 
modern days, starting from the great wars 
with France, covering the Wars of the Roses, 
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proceeding to the dawn of the Reformation. 
Here are embalmed the great and generic 
names of English chivalry, the Pembrokes, 
the Salisburys, the Northumberlands: here 
are the life-like figures of our heroes, Henry 
V.and Talbot: here all those scenes of tra 
gedy and pathos of which English history is 
so full; the fortunes of Constance and Ar- 
thur, and Katharine of Aragon ; the captivity 
and death of Richard II.; the downfall of 
Wolsey. Here, too, are represented the hu- 
mors and manners of the people themselves 
in the market, the inn, and the battle-field : 
manners not studied with an eye to antiqua- 
rian effect, but painted with a genial enjoy- 
ment of real life, as the old painters filled in 
their pictures of sacred subjects with the de- 
tails of the life about them. Action, action, 
action, is the key-note of every play. The 
poet has not been simply inspired by a love of 
artistic form ; nor does he group his incidents 
SO as to express any central idea: he is con- 
tent to follow the order of events ; to imagine 
with ardor the motives of heroes, and to ut- 
ter them in heroic words.—Quarterly Review. 


DROWNED. 

Tue flashing lighthouse beacon pales before 
The ruddy harvest moon's intenser ray, 
That bathes, and changes into sparkling ore, 

Its stones of granite gray. 
Round the tall brigs the greedy ripple laps, 
As with the ebbing tide they softly swing ; 
A shore-belated sea-bird_slowly flaps 
His strong-plumed dusky ,wing. 


The pier-lights, imaged on the waters, melt 
To silver pillars, such as visions show 
Of palaces where fabled Caliphs dwelt 
In legends long ago. 
A single boat steals down the moonlit track,’ 
Through the still night its oar-strokes echo far ; 
Fringed with cleft light, the outline sharply black 
Heaves on the harbor,bar. 


What strange freight fillsit? Yonder heavy sail 
Covers some form of blurr’d and shapeless dread ; 
Rude is the pall, but fitted well to veil 
The ocean's outcast dead. 


His name, his story? Vain it were to guess, 
But short to sum: a waif, a mystery ; 
Death's mocking gloss upon life’s loveliness ; 
A secret of the sea. 

Gem COoLLecTING.—The first knowledge 
which the neophyte of gem collecting has to 
acquire is the faculty of distinguishing a 
paste from a stone. Probably in his noviti- 
ate he will have to purchase his experience, 
and perhaps to purchase it dearly, as there 
are many modern paste imitations current of 
good gems, as well as a few antique pastes, 
which have, of course, an interest of their 
own, and are always worth buying. As a 
rule, pastes which are meant to deceive are 
backed with metal, and a young collector will 
look with suspicion on any gem which is so 
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presented to him. There are, however, va- 
rious ways of testing pastes from stones. Put 
the gem to your tongue, and a real stone will 
be cold, whilst the imitation is—well, let us 
say—tepid. Of course the file will at once 
distinguish between the real and the false, a 
paste on being filed leaving a white stain on 
the file, whilst a stone only makes it shine. 
But then, no dealer would allow you to file 
the face of a gem, and pastes are generally 
backed, so that the collector will have some 
difficulty in applying this test. But the time 
will gradually come—that is to say, if he is 
ardent in the pursuit—when he will perceive 
the difference between stones and pastes at a 
glance, instinctively ; he can scarcely tell you 
how, but the faculty comes by practice, just 
like any other acquired power. ‘Then another 
mode of deception against which he must be 
on his guard is the having modern antiques, 
real stones engraved in the last century, 
foisted upon him as Greek and Roman work. 
The collector, course of 
time, taught by dearly-purchased experience 
and by observing other people’s mistakes— 
“ felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum"— 
will gradually learn to distinguish antique 
from modern engravings on stones. He will 
find that there is a sort of mist upon the sur- 
face of antique gems, as if the stone had been 
breathed upon, caused by numerous micro- 
scopic scratchings, the wear and tear of ages, 
and partially dulling even the highly-polished 
cuttings of the old engravers, which unmis- 
takably distinguishes the old from the new. 
In time he will be able at a glance to tell 
whether the cutting is of Etruscan, or Greek, 
or Roman origin. His classical reading, too, 
will go a great way in helping him to enter 
into the spirit of the genuine antique work. 
And every now and then he will come upon 
some little bit of Homer, or Virgil, or Hesiod, 
petrified, so to speak, in the antique gem, 
which will wonderfully refresh the classical 
memories of his younger days. But a matter 
of not the least interest to the collector of en- 
graved gems is the fact that his pursuit will 
often make him acquainted with persons 
whose acquaintance is well worth making. 
As a rule, gem collectors are a clever, keen, 
and perhaps rather an eccentric race, given to 
old-world opinions, living often very much in 
past time, and out of the influence of bustling, 
pushing, noisy nineteenth century life. To 
the present writer it is always refreshing to 
meet with new types of character, with men 
who are not all turned out of the same mould, 
and who do not all wear the same dress, 
speak the same speech, and think the same 
thoughts (borrowed from the morning’s news- 
paper) as their fellow-men.—/7vaser. 


however, in due 








